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DAISIE'S DEEAM. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE CRUMPLED EOSE-LEAF. 



Maud Rashleigh, a lady of whom much in the 
course of the ensuing story will be heard, was the 
second wife of Arthur Rashleigh, Esq., of Wood- 
ringham, in the county of Chalkshire. The said 
" gentleman's seat '* was a fine place, and its owner, 
who was a very wealthy man, might have been a 
happy one, but for a simple cause hereafter to be 
mentioned. 

The first Mrs. Rashleigh left at her decease a 
family of four daughters, the eldest of whom was, at 
the time my story commences, about twelve years of 
age, and the widower, who at the time of his marriage 
had been under age, was not supposed to be, when 
the moment of bereavement came, very greatly over- 
powered by his sorrow. He was, moreover, still a 
young man, scarcely more in fact than thirty-three 
years of age, and even those friends who were inti- 
mate enough with the afflicted man to bear witness 
to the reality of his sorrow, enunciated the opinion 
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2 daisie's dream. 

that Arthur Rashleigh would be "certain, before 
two years were over, to marry again." . 

Amongst the very few who resolutely pooh- 
poohed this view of the matter were the Miss 
Falconers and their widowed sister Mrs. John 
Fielding, who, as first cousins of the widower, might 
naturally be supposed to know something of the 
matter. That their " wish was father to the 
thought*' that Arthur Rashleigh's afifections were 
buried in the grave of his dead wife — few persons 
acquainted with the relationship in which they stood 
to the family at Woodringham — could doubt. The 
truth was that on the event of only daughters being 
born of the marriage-bed of Arthur Eashleigh de- 
pended, in a great measure, the future fortunes of the 
three at present far from wealthy sisters, who, with 
the only child (a son) of the widow just alluded to, 
lived — if the gossips of the county could be believed 
— ^in a constant state of alarm and trepidation regard- 
ing the proceedings of, and providential arrangements 
incidental to, Mr. Rashleigh of Woodringham. 

Nor, in well considering the matter, can such 
alarm and trepidation be a matter for much sur- 
prise, seeing that in the event of their cousin 
Arthur dying without heirs-male, the whole of the 
fine property at present in his possession, the rent 
roll of which amounted to many thousands per 
annum, would devolve upon the heir-in-tail — id esty 
young Harvey Fielding, whose grandfather, an uncle 
to the present owner of Woodringham, had, on 
his marriage with a small Scotch heiress, tacked 
that lady^s name on to his own, and ultimately ran 
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through the larger half of the fortune for the 
attainment of which he had suppressed his original 
patronymic. 

Notwithstanding the richness of costume for 
which the Miss Falconers were remarkable (or, I 
should rather say, in consequence of that apparently 
lavish expenditure), the united income of the three 
ladies, who lived together in a modest villa known as 
Clarendon Lodge, and which was situated on the out- 
skirts of a sea-side watering place, in the near neigh- 
bourhood of the estates belonging to their wealthy 
cousin, was very far from a sufficient one. The settle- 
ment made on his marriage had enabled the late 
Mr. Eashleigh Falconer to leave the world with the 
consoling assurance that, his daughters — the eldest 
of whom was already the widow of a poor but well- 
connected officer in the army — were " above want." 
The little fortune of three thousand pounds, to which 
each of the daughters was entitled, produced, when 
joined with the widow's pension, a yearly income of 
about six hundred pounds, and on this income it 
would not have been impossible for the three ladies 
— even although there existed the incumbrance of a 
" growing " lad to feed, clothe, and educate — to live 
with a certain amount, not only of comfort, but of 
what the world has agreed to designate as *' outward 
respectability." In order, however, to effect this de- 
sirable object, certain requisites were indispensable, 
and in those requisites the ladies in question were 
lamentably deficient. They were neither economical 
nor self-denying, and^ more fatal negative quality 
still, they were totally incapable of despising — ^in the 
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matter of " show " and '* appearance " the opinions 
of the world — their neighbours. It was for those 
neighbours, and for the sake of not being looked 
down upon by them as " poor," that the establish- 
ment at Clarendon Lodge was placed on a footing 
which entailed the cost of more than a hundred per 
annum in excess of that which was warranted by 
their income, and it was also chiefly for the sake of 
those same neighbours, and to prevent the ignominy 
of being pitied by gossips whom they neither liked 
nor respected that the Misses Falconer — albeit 
siller they had not to spare," walked abroad in 
silk attire," ordered their bonnets from Paris, and 
were always to be seen, as Miss Penrice, the 
Doctor's old maid sister, was wont viciously to 
remark, in the very best kid gloves, when the said 
gloves were, as all the world knew, "as high as three 
and nine the pair." As regards her peculiarities the 
younger of the two unmarried sisters will be hereafter 
described, but it now behoves us to give a slight 
sketch of the remaining members of the Falconer 
family. Mrs. Fielding, a widow now of some ten 
years* standing, had always been considered the least 
attractive-looking of the sisters. She was rather 
pretty, however, in her way, which, being a feminine 
and unassuming one, had charmed^ perhaps, by 
force of contrast with that of her elder and far less 
gentle sisters, the young infantry soldier who, with 
the selfish imprudence engendered by passion, 
proposed to, and was at once accepted by, the object 
of his love. Emma Falconer was one of those weak, 
amiable women to whom it would appear that Nature 
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had denied that invaluable gift, namely, the power 
to say " No." She could no more have refused the 
first man who asked her to be his wife than in after 
years she could have been deaf to the tyrannous 
prayers of her little son — the posthumous child of the 
dead soldier whose dust lay mingling with the far- 
oflf soil of dismal Scutari. A kind, simple-natured 
woman — so kind, so unselfseeking and so simple, 
that her more worldly-minded sisters, respecting 
the qualities in which they were themselves so 
signally wanting, forbore to mock at what they 
called her stupidity, whilst in their hearts, so pene- 
trating and subtle is sometimes the influence of innate 
worth, the}'^ bestowed upon poor " half-idiotic " 
Emma as much of human love as their natures 
were capable of feeling. 

Of all the three, the cleverest, and, in the opinion 
of many, the handsomest, was Gertrude, or " Gerty," 
as she was familiarly called, not only in the bosom 
of her family, but in many a less quiet and less 
" domestic hearth." She was several years — we 
will say six, which strikes the average between 
her own showing and the actual fact — ^younger than 
her sister Clara, and the beauty for which she had 
been always remarkable, had scarcely yet begun to 
show a single trace of " Timers defacing finger's '' 
devastating touch. Gerty Falconer (the prejudice 
is not an uncommon one) had always entertained a 
strong but secret dislike to being thirty. So long 
as she was well on the other side of that fatal 
barrier to being considered " young," the age of 
Miss Gerty was very seldom — by herself at least — 
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brought upon the tapis ; but as Bhe drew nearer to 
the time of life she dreaded, innumerable were her 
small, and generally futile efforts to impress upon 
the public mind, the fact that owing to her own 
foolish wilfulness she had been introduced into the 
world at a time of life when most girls are in the 
nursery, and that consequently the generally re- 
ceived ideas regarding her age were whoUy unworthy 
of credit. 

That Miss Gerty Falconer was still a spinster 
could not with fairness be attributed to any lack on 
her part of praiseworthy efforts to obtain the end 
and object of her ambition, namely, a husband with 
that desirable possession known as a balance at his 
bankers amounting generally to three figures at least. 
Her history had been very much that of other 
girls innumerable, who, believing in the omnipotence 
of their charms, neglect the obvious duty of making 
hay while the sun shines, and who are thus, when the 
rainy days of autumn come, left with their harvest 
unsecured, and their future — to use a homely, but 
expressive term — all at sixes and sevens.. 

In establishing themselves in the villa which had 
now been for some years their home, the Falconers 
had more than one object in view. In the first place 
the propinquity of Woodringham to the flourish- 
ing port and watering-place of Hillsea afforded their 
rich relation, opportunities, of which he largely 
availed himself, of eking out their narrow income 
with presents of game, fruit, and flowers (to say 
nothing of the frequent use of a carriage) ; whilst 
the benefit arising from the prestige which their con- 
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nection with the great man of the neighbourhood 
did not fail to afford them, was a contingent little 
likely to have been forgotten by the prudent virgins 
of the Hillsea Villa, whilst making choice of a 
future residence. The pleasantness, as a place of 
abode, of Hillsea itself was likewise not without its 
recommendation to more than one of the little 
party, for Gerty, who was still quite enough of a 
girl to enjoy the delights both of flirting and danc- 
ing, found something to gratify her tastes, in a 
garrison town where more than one regiment was 
safe to be quartered, and in the harbour of which, 
during the yachting season, trim pleasure vessels of 
every size and description would, from day to day, 
come and go, making the place gay with their snowy 
sails, their many-coloured signals, and the visitors 
— rpleasure-seekers of both sexes — whom the prospect 
of regattas and their accompanying balls and pic- 
nics drew to the pleasant shores of Hillsea. 

But of all the causes, which in spite of sundry 
drawbacks in the shape of matrimonial disappoint- 
ments, and of not a few mortifications attendant on 
scanty means, kept the Falconers still resident at 
Clarendon Lodge, the most important in the eyes of 
two at least of the party was the duty (which they 
considered in the light of an all-important one) of 
watching the proceedings of their cousin Arthur 
Bashleigh of Woodringham. When that gentleman 
had been married a sufficient number of years for 
four successive disappointments, in the shape of 
daughters bom unto him, to warrant the next heirs 
in considerably raising their hopes and expectations, 
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a new subject of anxiety arose in the declining 
health of Mrs. Eashleigh. When first the fact of 
her seriously delicate state of health became ap- 
parent, several years had elapsed since the birth of 
her youngest child, and it had therefore seemed 
tolerably clear that the Miss Falconers were 
justified in considering their nephew in the im- 
posing light (one which decidedly reflected a middle 
halo over themselves) of heir-apparent of Wood- 
ringham. On the strength of this sanguine ex- 
pectation they became quite attached to " that nice, 
dear creature," who had been considerate enough to 
abstain from placing any obstacle in the way of 
Harvey Fielding's prospects. In the early days of 
her married life they had not, it must be owned, 
taken very kindly to " Emily." She was an ex- 
cellent person, of that they did not profess to 
entertain the slightest doubt, but she was not, and 
never could be^ a congenial companion to them. 
So shy and over religious, their only wonder was 
how poor Arthur could ever have been taken by so 
namby-pamby, so utterly uninteresting a creature* 
Years, as we have seen, went by, and Arthur Bash- 
leigh, who had been delighted with the birth of his 
first daughter, manifested, when the advent of a 
second was announced to him, far fewer symptoms 
of satisfaction ; whilst on the occasion of the third 
little girl making her appearance in this vale of 
tears, he received the intelligence in a sulky silence 
which filled the breast, not only of the monthly 
nurse, but even of the less susceptible Doctor 
Penrice himselfi with well-deserved indignation* 
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Bilt if those who felt for the unoffending invalid 
were moved to anger then, what can be said of their 
sensations, when only thirteen months later, Mr. 
Bashleigh heard the news that a fourth daughter 
had claims upon his affection, in a spirit which no 
amount of disappointment could in the slightest 
degree excuse. He was not, and indeed never had 
been, a good-tempered man; and these repeated 
blows, as he considered them, tended greatly to 
embitter a disposition which an uninterrupted course 
of health, wealth, and prosperity had rendered too 
autocratic to be altogether agreeable to those about 
him. 

** To hear him go on was downright awful," 
remarked the monthly nurse — a person of imposing 
presence, who evidently identified herself with the 
infant of the moment, and regarded any insult to 
that important fraction of humanity as one in which 
she (the nurse) bore her own peculiar share. " It's 
a tempting of Providence, so it is, and he deserves 
to have a son as is a monster ! As if the poor lamb 
herself could help it ! She'd have been glad enough> 
Til be bound, to have a boy, but there — " very 
contemptously, as she turned the little stranger 
over on its face, and patted its small back with 
professional adroitness — ** who can go again the 
ways of Providence ? There's them as wants boys 
has girls, and vicey versey — and as to swearing at 
the little angels — why, in my opinion, it's a thing 
as '11 be wisited, and that as sure as my name^s 
Hannah Parrott, and that I'm a holding of this 
blessed infant this moment.'' 
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That Mr. Bashleigh had, in his aknost demoniacal 
passion at the advent of a fourth daughter, made 
quite an unseemly display of temper in the apart* 
ment adjoining that in which his wife had recently 
been delivered was a circumstance which very 
soon became patent in the neighbourhood. As 
might have been expected, Mr. Bashleigh*s con- 
duct, which by the least uncharitable amongst the 
commentators thereon, was attributed to mono- 
mania, met with some severe animadversion from 
the minority, whose creed it was not, that the pos- 
sessor of twelve thousand a year could do no 
wrong. In the opinion of the few, Mr. Bashleigh 
was a bully and a brute, and very sincere was the 
sympathy evinced for the ill-used wife on an occa- 
sion so momentous. Had these kindly hearts been 
made aware of the extent to which the unhappy 
lady had been aggrieved, the compassion she in- 
spired might have been still more loudly expressed. 
For Mrs. Bashleigh, who had overheard the violent 
words with which the arrival of her infant had been 
greeted, was suffering all the misery which a loving 
heart endures when love no longer brightens the 
hearth, and lightens the cares of life. She knew, 
poor soul, as plainly as if Arthur Bashleigh had 
shouted the horrid words into her ears, that she 
had become an object of distaste at least — ^if not of 
hatred*— to her husband ; and she was young still — * 
barely eight-and-twenty — and life, the long life that 
probably lay before her, seemed hard enough to 
bear! It was only religion — religion not of the 
head, but of the heart — only her perfect trust in 
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One above, who possesses the power to ''make 
the crooked paths straight, and the rough places 
smooth," which supported the unhappy woman 
when so much of earthly comfort was taken from her 
for ever ; — it was religion that whispered of hope 
when despair was seizing on her spirit; religion 
which bade her cling, as does the drowning man to 
a straw, to the possibility that a " man-child *' 
might yet, even at the eleventh hour, be bom in the 
old stately halls of Woodringham — religion which 
enabled her for her husband*s sake to smile, forced 
sickly smiles, ''sadder to see than tears," when 
month after month, and year after year sped by, 
and still — for all her passionate prayers — no little 
son and heir appeared to gladden the parents' 
hearts, and knit those hearts once more together 
in. love. 

Meanwhile, with spirits raised by the self-same 
trial which was slowly yet surely undermining the 
health of their cousin's wife, the maiden ladies at 
Clarendon Villa grew daily more attached (in out- 
ward seeming that is to say) to the mistress of 
the home they coveted; nor was it till the truth 
became apparent that Mrs. Bashleigh's time on 
earth would probably be short, that Clara Falconer 
and her sister truly felt within themselves how 
thoroughly false and hollow had been their pro- 
fessions of affection. By dying at this important 
juncture, it was very clear that the unhappy woman 
would do that which might eventually prove an 
irreparable wrong to the heir presumptive of Wood- 
ringham. Mr. Bashleigh would, if the doctor's fiat 
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was to be believed, be before many months had 
passed over his head, free to make another choice, 
and then " Farewell," as they in the bitterness 
of their indignation said, " to Harvey's chances of 
success.** It was hardly to be hoped for or ex- 
pected that the results of a second union would 
be so favourable as had been those of the first, to 
their hopes. The " poor dear boy** as these women 
(who probably concealed even from themselves the 
selfishness of their motives by throwing their cul- 
pability on their zeal for] their nephew*s welfare), 
were — at this important crisis in the lad's fate — 
often heard to call him, was at that period a fine, 
high-spirited lad of sixteen — not precisely hand- 
some, and big boned and hobhledehoyish — a trifle 
shy withal, but generous, truthful, and open hearted 
as any, even the most anxious parent, could desire ; 
and Mrs. Fielding, as will be deemed only natural, 
was a very anxious parent, so anxious — a motherly 
peculiarity which would have sorely tried a less 
unselfish nature than that which had been be- 
stowed upon Harvey — as to be often almost un- 
endurably fussy and exacting. She was one of 
those excellent but worrying women who will 
" before people,*' which is of course an aggravation 
of the offence, insist upon their big healthy boys 
wearing comforters round their throats, should the 
wind be in the east ; and who protest with tears in 
their maternal eyes against Sam or Bob's suicidal 
mania, when the said alarmingly reckless youths 
neglect to change then* shoes and stockings after 
an hour's trudge through the muddy lanes, or a 
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tramp in search of shells and shrimps by the 
** sands of the wild sea shore." A trying mother 
certainly, and there were perhaps moments when, 
good son although he was, Harvey's adult spirit 
rebelled a little against Mrs. Fielding's maternal 
obsessions, but if so it was, the lad, to his credit 
be it spoken, made no sign. It may be, yet hardly 
so, methinks, for it is scarcely in the nature of 
youth to look forward in such a fashion — it may 
be that Harvey bethought him of the time when — 
a man in years, but still a child to her — ^he would 
kneel beside his mother's dying bed and thank 
his God that no sin of his, no neglect of her 
wishes, no ingratitude for her undying love had 
embittered her days on earth, and brought her 
grey hairs in sorrow to the grave. Happy is the 
man or woman, and would to Heaven there were 
more such, who when the final moment of sepa- 
ration comes, have no call to say, in the bitterness 
of their too late repentence — . 

" Oh ! if she would but come again, 
Methinks I'd vex her so no more." 

Simple words truly — ^words, which many a long 
year ago, I read beneath the rough woodcut frontis- 
piece of a child's hymn-book — the drawing above 
them representing a little girl in black on her 
knees beside a lowly tombstone, the whole aspect 
of the grieving child eloquently suggestive of 
remorse. How often, truly, do those saddest of 
words, " too late," find an echo in hearts which have 
not as yet grown hardened in the dark abysses of 
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sin and shame ! That Harvey Fielding was a very 
unlikely lad to be, either early or in late life, thus 
" a prey to unavailing sorrow," no one that knew 
him well could doubt. From the time of his birth, 
though he had never been what is called an " over 
good" boy, he had given less trouble than do most 
children. As a matter of course he was petted and 
made much of, but Mrs. Fielding, although in 
some respects a weak woman, was not wholly 
destitute of common sense. She saw, with eyes 
sharpened by affection, the danger of allowing her 
boy to grow up in the belief that he might one day 
become the possessor of Woodringham and twelve 
thousand a year, and she resolved with laudable 
prudence so to conduct the education of her son 
that he might be enabled to earn, by his own 
exertions, both a name and an " independence" for 
the future. As matters (when the demise of Mrs. 
Bashleigh took place) stood with the Clarendon 
Lodge family, Harvey had every reason to suppose 
that he might at any time be called up to pass 
the Civil Service examination, for which he had 
been during the past year diligently preparing. 
He was, as I have said, a promising, and far from 
self-seeking lad, but he had not been altogether 
deaf to the truths which his Aunt Clara — his 
favourite aunt — for Gerty thought too much of 
herself and her still lingering beauty to care very 
much for the big nephew whose bull terrier had 
so little respect for her silk dresses as to put his 
dirty paws upon them with almost canine reckless- 
ness — Harvey Fielding then, as I was about to 
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say, had not been so deaf to Miss Falconer's hints 
and suggestions as to be unconscious of the fact 
that by Mrs. Eashleigh's inopportune decease — a 
cloud, one not much " bigger than a man's hand " 
at present — but nevertheless it was still a cloud, 
had fallen over and dulled the brightness of his 
future. It was on his return from the poor lady's 
funeral (an event which the elder Miss Falconer 
had, by dwelling on Harvey's altered fortunes, 
taken the opportunity to " improve,") that the heir 
presumptive to that grand old place first realised 
the truth that he had hitherto, unknown perhaps 
to himself, felt a kind of ownership in the lands 
and buildings, the extent of territory^ and the 
hereditary importance enjoyed by the owner of 
Woodringham. It had not been altogether in vain 
that " Aunt Clara" had treated him with so much 
more consideration and respect than would have 
been his meed had he been born to no better 
fortunes than those humble ones to which alone he 
had a right to look. He had half begun to regard 
himself in the light of a future " big wig," of a 
county magnate expectant, of (and this, to do 
Harvey only justice, was the portion of his castle- 
building on which his imagination the most fondly 
lingered) the wealthy, and liberal protector, not 
only of his mother and aunts, but of the little 
cousins who, at some future day (he sincerely 
hoped that it would be a long time in coming) 
would owe their happiness and welfare to his 
loving care. 

From these day-dreams, if such, being so very 
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vague and visionary, they could be called, Harvey 
Fielding was somewhat rudely awakened by the 
characteristic remarks of his far-seeing aunt. 

"So that's done and over," she said, irritably, 
when Harvey Fielding, his youthful imagination 
still forcibly impressed with the first funeral cere- 
mony which it had ever been his lot to witness, 
entered — with a lingering of the slow mourning 
step that had, for the nonce, replaced the rapid 
pace of boyhood — the small drawing-room at 
Clarendon Lodge. **^ That's done and over! It will 
be all work and no play. Master Harvey, for you 
now. It isn't a case of * may ' but * must ' about 
your examination, now that Arthur Rashleigh may 

have a son any day, and '' 

Harvey, " fresh '' from a funeral albeit he was, 
had too keen a sense of the ludicrous not to smile 
at the exaggerated, or rather the premature, alarm 
which his aunt's words denoted. 

. " Oh ! Aunt Clara,'* he said, passing one hand 
through his fair hair, whilst the other was still held 
fondly by the sympathising mother who, in the 
depths of her maternal heart, considered it not a 
little hard that her darling should have so early 
been initiated into the saddening events and cere- 
monies that are incidental to frail mortality. **0h. 
Aunt Clara ! there's plenty of time to think about 
that, and it seems rather horrid, doesn't it, mother, 
to speak about Cousin Arthur marrying again, 
and all that kind of thing, when his poor wife has 
hardly been in her grave an hour ? I can tell you," 
he added, addressing himself to his audience 
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generally, " that he looked quite miserable enough 
not to be suspected of the wickedness of thinking of 
marrying again in a hurry — he looked as pale and 
as thin " 

"Nonsense, people can always look pale and 
thin when they choose it," began Clara, viciously ; 
whilst Mrs. Fielding, one of whose vocations in life 
it clearly was to throw oil upon the stormy waves of 
domestic life, began — ^in order to give a pleasanter 
turn to the conversation — to question her son about 
the funeral. 

" It was well done, I suppose ? " she said. " It 
ought to have been, a London undertaker employed, 
and, of course, no expense spared. But do tell me, 
my dear, were the girls there, after all ? There have 
been so many different opinions on the subject, one 
said one thing and one another, till really it was 
impossible to know what to think." 

** Then why think anything, and why not wait to 
see 

•* Or, rather, till I say what I saw," put in 
Harvey, who sometimes found the temptation to 
take up the cudgels for his mother, (when Aunt 
Clara bullied that long-suffering woman,) almost too 
strong to be resisted. ** Yes, the girls were there, 
poor things, in long black cloaks of some crape 
stuff, and looking like four wretched little mutes. 
Cousin Arthur held the two youngest by the hand, 
and Nellie walked on the other side of May. 
Admiral Travers, at least so Miss Penrice says, 
went about saying it was all done for effect ; I wish 
I had heard him, that's all," and self-reliant sixteen, 

VOL. I. c 
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looking to the full the indignation that the occasion 
warranted,, thrust his hands into his trousers 
pockets, and " stately stept the ha'/' or, in plainer 
language, walked up and down the room defiantly. 

But, whatever opinion a busy world might enter- 
tain of the reality or otherwise of Mr. Eashleigh's 
grief, it is certain, as we who are behind the scenes 
can testify, that the event was not viewed by him with 
the worse than indifference of which some of his 
friends suspected him. To a selfish man, and 
Arthur Eashleigh came thoroughly under the head 
of that commonest and least interesting of created 
beings, it is hardly possible to see the coffin-lid 
close over one whose almost every thought had been 
centred in him, without to some sort realising the 
fact, that her gain must be, in some sort, his loss. 
And, in addition to this discovery, there was yet 
another reason why Mr. Eashleigh should, on the sad 
occasion of his wife's funeral, have looked especially 
pale and careworn. For he was already, I was 
about to say, " entangled," but that term not being 
strictly warranted by facts, it may be as well to say, 
that he was already committed to a love affair. He 
was of a weak nature in many respects, and the 
weakest side of his character was that where 
women were likely to find him most vulnerable to 
attack. 

That Arthur Eashleigh was far from proof against 
the weapons, offensive and defensive, of the fair and 
crafty sex, had been easily discernible to one who like 
himself was not, at the age of " past thirty,'* by any 
means at her first love affair, and Miss Gerty Fal- 
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coner, who saw no reason why she should not " take 
Time by the forelock," and be the first in the field 
for the " great stakes," so soon to be open to all 
comers, had> in her quiet way, been making her 
running unobserved by her less quick-witted and 
slower-going relations. She had been very careful 
during the past year, a year which had been spent 
very quietly by the family at Woodringham, not to 
attract any notice of her proceedings in regard to 
the future of the widower expectant. During those 
twelve months or so, the " game,*' a(?cording to her 
fixed belief, was pretty nearly in her own hands. 
With the exception of herself and her sisters no 
visitors found their way into the strict retirement of 
Woodringham, and if the not very unfrequent absence 
of the master of the house did sometimes raise, in 
Miss Gertrude's practised mind, the suspicion that 
he might elsewhere have found ''metal more 
attractive" than was to be met with in his home, the 
vague and unsubstantial idea was soon chased 
away, not only by her confidence in her own powers 
of pleasing, but by the conviction that Arthur Bash- 
leigh, who had never been among the open defiers 
of the laws of God and of Society, could hardly, at 
such a time, be doing more in the way of love- 
making than he was perpetrating, three times a 
week at least, either in the beautiful grounds of 
Woodringham, in rides along the silent shore, or, 
may be, whilst listening, apparently lost in thought, 
to the simple love ballads, his especial favourites, 
which Gertrude was wont to sing to him, a trifle out 

of tune certainly ; but then, the young lady of thirty 
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pronounced the words so very plainly, and " words 
are everything in an English song." 

It was a mild flirtation certainly, and sometimes 
Gertrude, who had her own reasons for douhting 
the honour and sincerity of men, took alarm at the 
little progress she had made, and formed inward 
resolutions to play her little game in a less occult 
and guarded manner. Such resolves were, how- 
ever, far more easily made than acted upon. Arthur 
Eashleigh, with the woman who had been for 
thirteen years a good and loving wife to him slowly 
dying beneath his roof, and with his mind often 
pre-occupied by serious and, to him, all-important 
matters, was not altogether what may be called in a 
satisfactory state for the furtherance of Miss 
Gerty's projects. That he was no more in love 
with her than she with him was a truth to which 
the lady could not shut her eyes; she put great 
faith, however, in those two powerful auxiliaries, 
perseverance and opportunity, and, provided always, 
that there existed no secret rival, no snake in the 
grass, ready at some unexpected moment to crawl 
out from its hidden lair and "play the mischief" 
with her plans, Gertrude Falconer saw no reason to 
despair of eventual success. 

In the meanwhile, however, others besides herself 
began to wonder at the oft-recurring absences — 
absences which sometimes continued for more than 
a week at a time — of the owner of Woodringham. 
Curiosity was strongly excited, and speculations 
were rife regarding the possible reasons why, at 
such a time (for Mrs. Bashleigh's illness had by 
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that time made rapid strides towards culmination) the 
great man of the neighbourhood should he elsewhere 
than at the post where marital, no less than parental, 
duty called him. It spoke well for the purity of 
Arthur Bashleigh's life> that, sorely puzzled though 
they were, the gossipmongers of the neighbourhood 
entirely abstained from coupling his name with any 
*^ scandal," past, present, or to come. And in this 
respect they did him no more than justice, for, at 
that period in his life, it was hardly possible to 
meet with a man more free from the trammels 
which the fair sex throw around their victims, 
than was the wealthy Chalkshire squire. But 
although, in fact, faithful beyond and above sus- 
picion to the wife he had long ceased to love, the 
conduct of Arthur Bashleigh could scarcely have 
failed, had a sufficient light been thrown upon it, to 
startle those who had hitherto so unquestioningly 
believed in him ; for the cause of Mr. Bashleigh's 
mysterious absences from his home was, after all, 
a woman — was the woman, in short, whom he had 
resolved should, when a " decent " time after '* poor 
Emily's" funeral had elapsed, become the step- 
mother of his girls, and the giver to him, in answer 
to his hourly and most eager wishes, of the only 
boon his heart had ever coveted, the boon, that is, 
of a precious son and heir. 

And wherefore was it, as the reader may well ask, 
that Arthur Rashleigh had, in such very early days, 
so irrevocably fixed his desires on this one woman, 
believing her to be the wife best calculated to attain 
for him the object of his soul's desire ? It was not 
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that he loved the lady (who was a widow, and the 
mother of a son), but that being, as she was, blessed 
with the possession of a child, he (Rashleigh), whose 
craving for a son and heir had almost become a 
monomania, saw in the fact of Mrs. Fetherstone's 
maternity a something approaching to a guarantee 
that, should he make her again a wife, his very 
natural hopes might not be a second time doomed 
to be disappointed. 

How and when it was that he first became 
acquainted with the young widow who, little more 
than a year after " poor Emily's " decease, was 
brought to Woodringham a bride, and what were the 
measures adopted by him in order to carry on a court- 
ship which, owing to the still lingering existence of 
his wife, was rendered both ** delicate " and diflficult, 
it is not necessary for the good understanding of my 
story to explain. It is enough that, to the surprise 
of the world in general and of Mr. Rashleigh's 
friends and relations in particular, the attractive 
young widow, whose circumstances were far from 
affluent, was suddenly raised to the dignity of 
mistress of Woodringham; and that she incurred 
thereby the undying envy and hatred of more than 
one amongst her new connections, was a necessary 
and natural consequence of her supposed good 
fortune. Her boy, a fine little fellow of about seven 
years old, was gladly adopted into the home of the 
child's paternal gi'andparents, and thus Maud Bash- 
leigh took her place, without incumbrances, at the 
head of her husband's house. 



CHAPTER 11. 

WANTED — AN HEIR ! 

To do anything like justice to the feelings of 
Gertrude Falconer when the intelligence of Mr. 
Rashleigh's engagement to the widow reached her 
ears, would be impossible. In addition to the 
bitter pangs occasioned by a* renewal of the 
family fears, there was the blasting of her own 
private, but most ambitious hopes, whilst the more 
than suspicion which she entertained that not only 
the neighbourhood in general, but Arthur Bash- 
leigh individually, had become aware of her project, 
added not a little to the mortification and disap- 
pointment which she was enduring. 

As is usually the case when a young widower — 
situated as was Arthur Rashleigh — ^takes unto him- 
self the burden of a second wife, animadversion on 
the subject is, for different reasons, almost certain 
on all hands to follow. 

" I never — no, never — heard of anything more 
thoroughly wrong and ill-judged!" exclaimed the 
bishop's wife, who had taken "immense interest" 
in the " dear motherless girls" at Woodringham, and 
who had indeed carried that interest so far as to 
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discover and recommend " a remarkably plain but 
thorougbly well principled governess" to the sor- 
rowing widower. '* Ne — ver heard of anything more 
disgraceful " 

" No, no, my dear — ^not disgraceful," put in his 
lordship, who, as became his profession, was both 
more charitable in his opinions and less unguarded 
in his remarks. " Not disgraceful. We have never 
heard anything, I think" and he caressed his 
stout calves tenderly as he asked the question, 
" that could be called wrong about Mrs. Fether- 
Btone." 

" Well, not exactly wrong, perhaps ; but she is, 
what they call * fast.' Dreadful that, you know, for 
a young widow ! And to make her the mother of 
his girls ! Such a person, you know, to bring them 
out, and give them the advantage that they ought 
to have." 

" I suspect," said the bishop, chuckling tri- 
umphantly with the conviction that he was about 
to say a suggestive and rather wicked thing, '^ I 
suspect that Bashleigh won't trouble himself much 
about her giving them advantages, provided she 
gives him an heir ; and then she is a pretty woman ; 
I noticed that, three years ago, when we met her at 
the admiral's. I fancy she is some relation of the 
Travers's, eh ? " 

The lad}', who was great on the subject of "who 
was who," and full of information regarding the 
birthSy deaths, and marriages of persons of con- 
dition, rather thought that the bishop was right ; 
and so thinking, young Mrs. Bashleigh's claims to 
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consideration began to rise a trifle in consequence, 
for in the opinion of the dignitary of the church 
and his lady, whose names were Hopkins, it was 
a decided advantage to be second cousin once 
removed from an admiral and a K.C.B. 

It was after this fashion, and with very little, it 
must be owned, of the milk of human kindness 
being mingled with the cold water that was in all 
directions thrown over the incongruous match, that 
Mr. Bashleigh's " act of egregious folly" was, pre- 
vious to his return from a lengthened honeymoon, 
discussed by the county magnates, as well as by 
the less distinguished inhabitants of Hillsea and its 
neighbourhood. With very few exceptions, every 
one was prepared to dislike and throw blame upon 
the scheming widow who, endowed with no sense of 
shame, had cast forth her lures to entrap a wealthy 
married man, and — worst crime of all — ^had fatally 
succeeded in the attempt. 

At Clarendon Lodge the ladies were never tired 
—it was a morbid and unhealthy fancy, and one 
which over-indulged in could hardly fail to do its 
evil work — of talking over the all-engrossing topic 
of Arthur Bashleigh*s marriage. To have been 
thus deceived^ and stolen a march upon by their 
own near relation — to have been convicted of an 
ignorance in his concerns, which was to the last 
degree mortifying and annoying, contributed not 
a little to the very unenviable state of mind to 
which two, at least, of the female coterie at Claren- 
don Lodge were reduced. As regarded the feelings 
on the subject of the individual whose interests 
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were the most deeply involved in the matter, he 
was, at the moment, far away both in the flesh and 
spirit from the cares and anxieties, the bitter envy- 
ings and jealousies which the sudden announce- 
ment of his cousin's marriage had excited in the 
minds of his near of kin. It was the joyous, 
holiday-making month of August, and Harvey 
Fielding, who had about six months previously 
obtained the appointment of clerk in " The Red 
Tape and Blue Book Oflfice," was, with a chosen 
friend, passing his six weeks' vacation in a walking 
tour in the Tyrol. Happily (in more ways than 
one) for himself, Harvey had never been led either 
into the weakness of conceiving himself of im- 
portance as heir-apparent to Woodringham, or of 
throwing out hints to his brother clerks that he was 
born to greatness. Had he been vain and foolish 
enough thus to have thought and acted, the news 
which he one morning received, whilst breakfasting 
with his friend at a clean but third-rate hotel 
at Saltzburg, would have made him feel infinitely 
smaller than it actually did. 

" By Jove ! " was his hasty remark, as he read 
the opening lines of his aunt Clara's closely written 
despatch. " Here's a go ! That cousin of mine— 
the great man of the family," he continued, helping 
himself the while to a huge plateful of very appe- 
tising kalbsbraten and ham, " the fellow that I 
told you of, you know, who had only daughters 
befoi^e, has been and gone and married again, and 
Aunt Clara seems the deuce and all put out about 
it. Like to hear what the old girl says about it ? 
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They're great £un, her letters are, especially when 
one hasn't anything else to read." 

" Fire away ! " said his companion, who was 
familiarly called Bob, but whose name may be seen 
in the list of government official employes, as 
Mr. Eobert Summers, of the " Red Tape, &c.," 
Office, Somerset House. "Fire away; I've had 
a reminder myself from the old folks at home, 
which if you've no objection, well go into, as it's 
such a deuce of a rainy day, and we must stick here 
till the train goes;" and Mr. Bob Summers, whose 
mouth was brimful of blutwurst (he was a stout 
young fellow, with a thoroughly healthy appetite for 
the national dish before him), continued to make 
the most of his time before the moment should 
arrive when the several epistles received by these 
two apparently uncongenial chums were to become 
matter of discussion between them. 

The "savoury mess" which the soul of Bob 
Summers loved was but half devoured when 
Harvey, whose daintier tastes caused him to look 
on with some wonder at his friend's proceed- 
ings, commenced the reading of Miss Falconer's 
letter. 

" * My dear Harvey' — so it ran — * you must 
prepare yourself for a dreadful disappointment" — 
there's a dash under dreadful ; Aunt Clara is un- 
common fond of dashing " 

" Like most young women," put in Bob, senten- 
tiously ; " but it strikes me that she does not give 
you much time for preparation, since she tells you 
what it is in the same letter." 
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" I don't want time," said Harvey ; " I don't 
care a — hang — whether Arthur Eashleigh marries 
or not; and, just as if a fellow who is hardly 
thirty-five, and who wants an heir to all that fine 
property, wasn't certain to try his chance again ? 
But we'll just see what the letter says about it. It 
would be rather fun to look in upon those aunts of 
mine, and see the state they're in. They are both 
stunners in their way, a little on the retour, at least 
Aunt Clara is ; as for Gerty (she doesn't like me to 
call her * aunt,' — thinks it makes her look old, I 
suppose), she's not passed the time of life for 
' spooning,' / can tell you. Fine figure — eyes that 
look you through and through — oh. Miss Gerty 
knows pretty well what she's about — ^and so you'll 
say, old boy, when you see her. So now for Aunt 
Clara's letter. 

" * You must prepare yourself for a dreadful dis- 
appointment, and one which will, of course, make 
a terrible difference in all our prospects, for the 
news which I hinted at in my last letter is quite 
true, and Arthur Bashleigh is actually married to 
that horrible widow at Eastbourne. Only fancy, 
a widow with a child and without a sixpence ! 
Hardly pretty, and Arthur is such an admirer of 
beauty ; so that I suppose what people say, is the 
case — namely, that he only married her because 
having already had one child, she is the more 
likely to have another.' " 

" And a deuced good reason too. What's the 
dissolute widow's name ? " asked Bob, who had 
thrown himself into an arm chair, and was letting 
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the "good digestion" that ever waited on his 
juvenile appetite slowly do its work. 

" Her name is, or rather was, Fetherstone." 
" You don't say so ! My people know her very 
well, and say she's no end of a hrick. The Lysleys, 
too, saw a great deal of her at Eastbourne last 
summer, and Maggie got uncommon thick with 
her." 

" Did they say she was handsome ? " 
*' Well, handsome is a large order, and my expe- 
perience goes to prove that when women are tliat, 
they don't seem to care so much ^bout making 
friends with other women, as those do that are 
plainer. See what I mean ? From what I can 
remember they said about Mrs. Fetherstone, I 
should conclude her to be a nice, taking, tender 
kind of creature — one of those who — ^but, I say, 
what are the odds that Kitty ' doesn't enlarge in 
her epistle on the self-same subject ? Oh Lord ! 
Oh Lord ! ' " he groaned, as he cautiously opened 
the flimsy letter which his sister, with doubtless 
the best intentions, had covered with crossed and 
recrossed writing in a fashion to render the de- 
cyphering therof an affair not a little trying to the 
temper. ** Oh Lord ! When will women begin to 
understand that if they write on such transparent 
stuff as this, the ink runs through, and the trouble 
of making out what they mean is infinitely more 
than the thing is worth ? " 

" Nonsense ! It's only beginning " 

" Is it ? Then you had better begin yourseK, and 
end too if you like. All I bargain for is — '' and the 
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jolly fat face assumed an arch expression, and the 
small black eyes twinkled with merriment. "All 
I bargain for is that when you come to the name of 
Maggie you knock oflf, — honour bright now ! There's 
the letter, and as I said before, fire away." 

But whilst Harvey Fielding is engrossed in the 
task of reading, under difficulties. Miss Kitty 
Summers's lengthened effusion, it may be as well^ 
seeing that the contents of the said letter are not 
about to be inflicted on the reader, to throw some 
light on the playful ^proviso appended by Bob to the 
permission accorded to his friend. That Harvey 
would yield assent to that proviso was ane of the 
last things that Bob, who in spite of his rubicund 
cheeks and his love for German blutwursts, was one 
of the most sentimental of human beings, would 
either have insisted on or expected. He knew, with 
the intuition of a woman appreciating nature, that 
Harvey Fielding, who was to his thinking the beau 
ideal of all that was handsome, attractive, * and 
chivalrous, had given his heart, the fresh young 
heart of nineteen, into' the keeping of pretty Maggie 
Lysley, the which Maggie, she being his (Bob 
Summers's) own cousin, was, to a certain degree, at 
least, so the honest fellow thought, under his care 
and protection. A protection of which, for many 
reasons, the girl sorely stood in need; for, in the 
first place she was fatherless, and in the next, she 
had the misfortune to possess a mother who, with 
the best intentions, as well as strong opinions on 
the subject, was the last woman in the world to 
whom the care of a high-spirited girl, like her 
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Maggie, could safely be intrusted. But in addition 
to all this, and as though it were necessary to find 
any other cause for the necessity for extraneous 
care and protection under which poor Maggie 
laboured, there lived (a calamity in himself) a cer- 
tain Cuthbert Lysley, the only son of his widowed 
mother, whose family, for she had no other daughter, 
consisted solely in these two children of her love. 
From the time of his birth Cuthbert had been a 
spoilt child. His father, who was a self-made man, 
a successful speculator — some said a money-lender, 
but that was an accusation that was never proved 
against him during his life — had died, leaving behind 
him a will, which in some sort proved the fact that 
previous to his death he had begun to suspect that 
the powers to resist temptation accorded to his only 
son were somewhat limited. By the provisions of 
that will, it was ordained that Cuthbert should not 
enter into the enjoyment of the fortune bequeathed 
to him by his father till he should attain the age of 
twenty-five; and it was also made clear that should 
Master Cuthbert be in the meantime induced, either 
directly or indirectly, to borrow, or otherwise raise 
money on his future prospects, that the fine 
estate in Hampshire to which he was heir, together 
with the accumulated funds, (which during the seven 
years of young Lysley's minority would amount to 
a considerable sum) were to pass into the hands of 
his only sister Margaret, To that young lady there 
was left the sum of ten thousand pounds to be paid 
on her wedding day, or on her arriving at the age of 
twenty- one, the interest of the said ten thousand 
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pounds to be in the meantime enjoyed by the widow, 
on whom was settled an annuity of £600 per annum, 
a sum which she considered'as wholly unequal both 
to her claims and merits. 

As I before incidentally remarked, there were 
ties of kindred between the Lysleys and the Sum- 
merses, a fact which suflSciently accounts for the 
two families having spent the last holiday season 
together at Eastbourne, at which agreeable sea-side 
spot, Harvey Fielding, who had passed a happy, too 
happy, perhaps, six weeks there, in the character 
of the popular Bob's Fides Achatus, had fallen 
desperately in love with "Daisie," alias Margaret 
Lysley. She was nearly seventeen at that time, and 
as decidedly old for her age, as he was young for his. 
A clever, independent tempered girl, one too whose 
form as well as tastes have precociously developed 
into something approaching to the ripeness of 
womanhood, is rather apt to despise the homage of 
a lover whose beard (albeit he may be, as was the 
case in the present instance, two years her senior) 
has scarcely begun to sprout, and whose whole ap- 
pearance betrays an almost absolute want of both 
muscular and mental development. 

" I am so sorry you don't like him," Bob said, 
one day to his cousin ; the simple fellow, perhaps, 
intended the remark as a '* feeler," and if so the 
result must have been highly satisfactory. "I*m 
sorry you don't like him, I thought you would, he's 
such a gentleman, you know." 

" Is he ? Yes, I suppose he is. But, Bob, what 
makes you think I don't like him ? Such nonsense ! 
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He is one of the nicest boys I know, and really 
waltzes, /or a boy, very tolerably indeed ! ' 

" Ah, yes, I know, I only wish I could, that's all, 
and you wouldn't always throw me over ; but 
Mciggie, why do you always talk of him as a boy ? 
He is nearly nineteen, only a few months younger 
than I am, and you don't call me a boy, I suppose ? " 

" Don't I?" said Daisie with a laugh, which dis- 
closed two rows of small perfect teeth, teeth which 
used to drive poor Harvey wild to look upon, con- 
trasted as they were with the ripe cherry-coloured 
lips — so liebkosend, as the Germans have it — and so 
tempting in their luscious fulness. " Don^t I ? 
Well, do you know; I think I rather do, and " 

" Maggie," put in Mrs. Lysley, " how often must 
I tell you that slang in a young lady's lips is odious, 
and a& to Mr. Fielding, I really think that as Bob's 
friend you might be a little more civil to him ; I am 
sure that there are many of your partners and 
acquaintances here that are not half so much to be 
liked, but it all comes, as I have told you again and 
again, of your own wilfulness. You would come out, 
in spite of my advice, a year sooner than you ought 
to have done, and what, I should like to know, can 
a girl of sixteen understand about men, and who are 
the best to dance with and to talk to ? '' 

Both Bob and Daisie, although they were discreet 
enough to keep their merriment to themselves, were 
amused by this remark. They knew as well as if the 
foolish woman had herself revealed the fact, that she 
had taken information regarding Harvey Fielding's 
position in the world, and had arrived at the con- 
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elusion that Bob Summers's friend was one whose 
acquaintance it was advisable to cultivate. For 
Mrs. Lysley, in common with the majority of 
mothers, was possessed with that strange craving 
for — at the earliest possible age — marrying her 
daughter, which so often leads to disastrous con- 
sequences. From the moment that Daisie was 
fifteen her mother had been occupied in the agree- 
able task of castle-building and " dream-dreaming " 
for the future of her only girl. It was not that she 
wanted to get rid of Daisie, who, though rather a 
troublesome young person, was nevertheless a light- 
some creature in the' house, diminishing but little 
the solid advantage accruing to the widow from the 
yearly interest paid to her of her daughter's fortune ; 
but the truth was, that Mrs. Lysley had quite shrewd- 
ness enough to discover that Miss Margaret was the 
last girl in the world likely to remain long *'on 
hand." She was so bright, so fresh, so, what the 
French call avenante, by which term I mean to 
imply that she was far from shutting herself up in 
the reserve which some young ladies of sixteen are 
taught to consider as right and proper. She was as 
ready, I might perhaps with greater truth say, more 
ready, to laugh and talk with the young men 
to whom she was introduced, as with those of 
her own sex with whom she came in contact. Not 
that she was either bold or forward ; no one could 
or did accuse Margaret Lysley of erring in that 
respect. There was no mistaking the bright care- 
lessness, the joyous freedom of voice and walk and 
manner, which were characteristic of Daisie^ for 
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tmything but what they were — that is, the result of 
happy spirits, and a heart at ease. She was not 
destitute of coquetry — ^what girl or woman, who is 
attractive to the "nobler" sex, is ever so constituted 
as to be wholly indifferent to the fact ? But 
although delighted to be thought pretty, and suffi- 
ciently, considering her tender years, skilled in the 
art of making the most of her personal advantages, 
Daisie was stilly in many respects, almost the guile- 
less child, which at sixteen, a girl, if she is to be at 
twenty a woman worthy of a good man's love, should 
be. Take her as she was, with her lithe graceful 
figure, her rich brown hair, which in the sunlight 
shone bright with its warm hues of golden red, with 
her china-rose like Du Barry complexion, and her 
myosotis eyes, Mrs. Lysley was clearly justified in 
thinking that her pretty flower was little likely to 
«well the ranks of that great, but dismal army of 
martyrs—^ est, the old maids of England. And 
this being so, it became a matter of great import- 
ance to tbe widow, whose income would in the 
natural order of things be greatly reduced by her 
daughter's marriage, that she should look about her 
betimes for a son-in-law, who, whether from his 
youth, his wealth, his natural generosity of nature 
(or, I should rather say, from a conglomeration of 
these excellent qualities), would be likely to prove a 
profitable addition. to her family, instead of a source 
of privation and annoyance in her household. 

In Harvey Fielding, Mrs. Lysley imagined that 
more than one of the above-named advantages were 
<jlearly apparent. He was young, open-hearted, and 
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lavish after the fashion of lads of his age, whose 
purses were as light as their hearts ; and that he 
would be, at some future day, the owner of one of 
the finest properties in the south-west of England, 
was a contingency in which, seeing that the unhappy 
first wife of Arthur Rashleigh was still alive, the 
wily widow devoutly believed. And thus believing, 
she encouraged to the utmost of her power the 
intimacy which, through the unconscious agency of 
Bob Summers, had been commenced vsrith the young 
heir-apparent of Woodringham . It mattered nothing 
to her; when is it that the possible evil conse- 
quences of such projects excite the fears of those 
who play with human hearts as carelessly as they 
would with croquet balls ? — it mattered nothing to 
her that to one, at l6ast, of those whose future she 
was willing- thus autocratically to dispose of, a 
blow might be dealt which would wound too sorely 
ever to be wholly recovered from. She could sit and 
watch, with gloating but apparently unobservant 
eyes, the daily increasing hold which lovely, light- 
hearted Daisie was obtaining over the heart, as well 
as over the fancy, of her young adorer. That 
neither the girl's feelings nor her imagination were 
in the slightest degree touched by the poor lad's 
unspoken devotion Mrs. Lysley was well aware ; 
but, taking into consideration the extreme youth of 
the parties, as well as the fact that Harvey Fielding 
was, after all, nothing more than a contingent to 
her forces, an extra string to her bow, which it was 
more than possible she would never have occasion 
to use, this apathy on Daisie's part troubled her 
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parent's mind but little. He was clearly — and that, 
after all, was the essential point — being comfortably 
nailed to the pillory of futile hopes and vain desires. 
Come what might (and it had reached in some 
indirect fashion the ears of Mrs. Lysley, that Mr. 
Eashleigh's life was not considered a " good " one), 
come what might, the impression made by those 
wondrous weeks on the fresh, untried nature of 
Harvey Fielding, was one not likely to be easily 
erased ; Mrs. Lysley flattered herself that she was 
no mean judge of character, and that she had dis- 
covered, beneath the shyness and awkward attempts 
to please which are attendant of " hobbydehoyism," 
a depth of character and a wealth of tenderness of 
feeling which she did not scruple to speculate upon, 
as invaluable aids towards the eventual effecting of 
her purpose. 

The leave-taking between the widow and the heir- 
apparent of Woodringham (when the last saunter on 
the sands was over, and Daisie's last touching ballad 
had been duly sighed over) was sufficiently warm to 
make up for any lack of regret that might have been 
manifested in the girFs light-hearted farewell. 

"I do so hope that we shall meet again," said 
Mrs. Lysley, her hand still holding that of the poor 
young lover, whose heart was beating at high- 
pressure speed at the thought that in another 
moment Margaret's dainty fingers would be pressed 
within his own, whilst he (it was barely possible, 
but then, "Hope does spring" in spite of Keason's 
prudent whispers, " responsive in the human breast") 
might, at the eleventh hour, be enabled to read, in 
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the saucy blue eyes of the girl he loved, some 
evidence, however slight, that she grieved over a^ 
parting which was filling his soul with anguish 
unutterable. 

" We shall miss you dreadfully," continued the 
well-preserved widow, whose best gown and most 
"dressy " cap were donned for the» reception of the 
visitors who abounded at the Eastbourne lodging- 
hous6. " I really don't know how we shall manage 
without you and Bob." 

" You are very kind," murmured Harvey, *' and 
perhaps if you happen to be in London " 

" Oh yes ! of course. We shall only be too 
delighted. It is so wretched to make friends only 
to lose them again. And Daisie (her poor papa 
always called her Daisie, from Marguerite, the 
flower, you know) will not forget you in a hurry. 
Ah, dear me ! there is that noisy Bob calling. He 
is one of those horrid boys who are always in a 
hurry, and you must say good-bye to Margaret. 
Daisie, dear ! " raising her voice so as to be heard 
through the open portiere into the small adjoining 
room, where Daisie was trying over a new song 
with her cousin Kitty, " here's Mr. Fielding called 
to bid us good-bye ; " and having so said, she 
dropped the unwilling hand of her victim, who at 
once made his escape to the spot where his heart 
had gone before him. It was soon^ over, that all- 
important event to which Harvey had so anxiously 
looked forward, as to a kind of crisis in his fate. 
With the same joyous smile on her crimson lips as^ 
the poor lad had longed for and worshipped every 
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day for weeks past, she rose from the piano and 
held out her hand to meet the one extended to her. 

" So you really must go," she said, " before the 
Cowpers' dance ? And they want men so much." 

** There will be Mr. Travers, though. You must 
not forget him, Daisie," put in Kitty Summers, who 
though one of the best natured girls in the world, 
was famous amongst her acquaintances for doing 
mild mischief, by saying the wrong thing in the 
wrong place. "He told Sophy Cowper yesterday 
at Brighton that he would be sure to come, and he 
is such a heavenly waltzer.'' 

It would be hard to say whose cheek flushed the 
deepest crimson, whether that of the lad of eighteen, 
whose jealousy of Admiral Travers' handsome, roii^ 
son had of late become pretty strongly developed ; 
or that of the girl, who, thanks to the subtle instinct 
which is both a peril and a safeguard to her sex, 
had already, slight as had been the tokens of the 
fact, discovered the boyish weakness of the adorer, 
whose homage she deemed of so little worth. 

He left her, that poor lad whose first fresh wor- 
ship had been so freely lavished on her beauty, 
without a word or look to tell the mischief she had 
done. For it was mischief, since but folr her, years 
— ^years that would have ripened his powers of mind, 
his capabilities of endurance, his skill in discerning 
good from evil — might have passed before "first 
love," with all its depth of passionate intensity, 
had poured poison instead of balm into the wound 
that Cupid's shaft had made. It was mischief, for 
many a bitter thought — thoughts to which the sunny 
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nature of Harvey Fielding would otherwise have 
been a stranger — did sometimes surge within his 
breast, and never more so than on one memorable 
day — it was when nearly a year had passed after he 
had met the Lysleys, they chanced, the mother 
and her blooming girl, to cross his path. 

The London season was drawing near its close, a 
season in which these ladies had borne no part, for 
the widow's " means " did not permit of her launch- 
ing into undue extravagance ; and, moreover, both 
she and Daisie had sense enough to understand 
that it was better and more agreeable to " queen it " 
at a sea-side watering-place, than to undergo the 
thousand trials and mortifications which must ever 
be the meed of those whose days are spent in striv- 
ing against wind and tide, and oftentimes without a 
pilot, to come to a safe and pleasant anchorage in 
the coveted haven of fashionable life. Not that 
either Mrs.Lysley or her daughter were destitute of 
ambition ; on the contrary, in the breasts of both, 
but more especially in that of the latter, there 
existed a hope, eager and all-engrossing as it was 
liidden, to be at some future day foremost in the 
race of fashion and of folly; to be, in short, the envied 
rather than the envier, with feet well planted on the 
topmost rung of the ladder which so many toil and 
strive, but toil in vain, to climb. Of all the con- 
tingent circumstances which had contributed to 
encourage this unfortunate and debasing aspiration, 
there was none which bore so decidedly on the 
matter as the evident admiration of Courteney 
Travers — (the " heavenly waltzer " of simple Kitty 
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Summers' eloquent eulogium) — for Miss Margaret 
Lysley, the belle of Eastbourne, and the possessor 
on her marriage-day of no less a fortune than ten 
thousand pounds. That such a " miserable 
pittance " could by any possibility be an object of 
attraction to this finest of fine gentlemen, this 
petted Attache, who owed uncounted thousands in 
every capital in Europe, and who, in the opinion of 
a few male young friends who still clung to and 
believed in the prestige of popular Courtie Travers, 
might marry a "tremendous heiress'* any day 
he chose, would have been denied by the object of 
so revolting a calumny. He admired Daisie Lysley 
of course. She was a dear little girl, deuced jolly 
and all that, and if the old navvy — ^railway-maker 
— what was he ? Ah, contractor ! exactly — had left 
his daughter a hundred thousand pounds instead of 
ten, it might have been possible to take the enca- 
naillement of such an alliance into consideration; 
but, as it was, why, there wotld not be enough to 
find them both in gloves, to say nothing of bread 
and cheese, which of course they would be 
reduced, like ** church mice " as they would be, to 
live upon. No, he would never — that is, if he 
knew it — marry a ten-thousand pounder ; and, for 
this reason among others, namely, that it was just 
enough to make a girl bumptious, without doing the 
slightest good to anybody. But, notwithstanding 
this outspoken contempt for the girl's modest dot, 
Courteney Travers, who, be it known, was far more 
sorely pressed for money than the world in general 
was aware of, did by no means despise the fortune 
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which pretty Margaret Lysley would bring to the man 
who was fortunate enough to win her. He had no 
taste for, indeed^ it may be as well to admit at once 
that he entertained a decided prejudice to entering^ 
the connubial state. He was a man who had, for 
the last ten years of his existence, lived a life of 
incessant body and heart exhausting excite- 
ment, and there were women who (could guilt be ever 
traced to its pristine source,) would deserve to be 
made answerable for many of the sins, especially 
for the earlier ones, which sometimes, in moments 
of depression, rested darkly on the conscience of 
Courteney Travers. 

For them, for the good as well as for the bad, for 
the young pure girl to whom the beatings of her 
own heart were still amongst the mysteries to be 
solved, as well as for the wife, careless,* to say the 
least of it, of her duties, there was a charm, seduc- 
tive, as it was incomprehensible, in the voice, the 
manner, and the appearance (for he did not come 
precisely under the head of "an agreeable per- 
son ") of Admiral Travers* spendthrift son. It was 
wonderful how, knowing him (as the wives whom 
he courted well did) to be steeped in profligacy to 
the very lips, they should have been so eager to 
attract his notice, so jealous of the power which 
other women more skilled in coquettish arts, or 
more suited to his individual tastes than themselves, 
obtained for a passing moment over his hard to 
keep affections. Wonderful, did I say ? And yet 
in truth not so, for there is in vice, the vice, that is, 
of the handsome, the insolent, and the well bom, a 
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terrible attraction, a spell that is /eZi even by the 
pure, whilst it is understood in all its fearful power 
to work evil by those whose feet have long ago taken 
the first fatal step that leads to crime. But, whilst 
thus briefly describing the character of the last man 
in existence whom the mother of a beautiful and 
fatherless girl should have admitted within her 
doors, it behoves me to mention that despite hia 
many sins, both of omission and commission, 
Courteney Travers was not '* that monster which 
the world ne'er saw,*' namely, a human being with- 
out a redeeming good quality or feeling. Nature 
had done much (more was the pity that "art" should 
have so grievously destroyed the gracious work,) for 
this spoilt child of prosperity, this darling of the 
sex which it was his curse to worship. As a boy, 
there could hardly have been found one more brave, 
more tender, and more true. Kind and considerate 
to those whom the accident of birth had placed in 
a grade of life less fortune favoured than his own, 
he was, even in his lawless manhood, the object of 
devoted attachment to more flian one old family 
servant, who saw nought in their beloved and kindly 
spoken " Master Courteney " but what was gracious^ 
admirable and good. For his father, for the gallant 
old Admiral, whose very name was synonymous with 
all that was brave and honourable and " high bred,'* 
his only son entertained an affection, which was 
only equalled by his reverence for the simply noble 
character of the man to whom he owed his birth ; 
and the old man, sorely as his boy had often 
wounded his pride, and more than once gone near 
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to drag his honour in the dust, had still a soft 
comer in his heart for the handsome scapegrace, 
whose least inexcusable follies carried him back to 
the joyous days of his own warm youth, before the 
cares of a family had traced lines across his brow, 
and long antecedent to the day when the attractions 
of a certain ultra fine personage, the L^dy Sarah 
Milthorpe, with a fortune of fifteen hundred per 
annum, drew him into the toils of matrimony. 



CHAPTER III. 



"a dream gone by/' 



The London season was, as I have said, drawing to 
a close, and already half the world that could afford 
the expense of change were either gone, or were pre- 
paring to take flight, to other scenes, to health- 
restoring baths in Continental towns, to Highland 
shooting lodges, or to the sea-side pleasures, which 
are nowhere to be enjoyed in greater perfection 
than in the Island, where yachts of all sizes and 
descriptions do from the month of July begin to 
congregate : — to which delightful spot, the precise 
locality not being as yet fully determined on, it was 
the purpose, as Bob Summers had already communi- 
cated to his friend, of the Widow Lysley to take her 
daughter, for the benefit of change. 

Harvey Fielding, although more than eight 
months had elapsed since the time when he had 
daily sunned himself in the light of Margaret 
Lysley*s bright eyes, had never succeeded in filling 
the place which she had taken in his heart, with the 
image of any other love. That heart, from the 
moment when Daisie^ with a smile upon her lips for 
him^ and a blush on her fair cheek for the man he 
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hated, had let him go without even a passing show 
of sorrow, had felt, first sore, with a soreness which 
made even the slightest touch upon the wound, too 
painful to be endured, whilst later he was conscious 
of a strange void, one of those vacuums which 
nature is said to abhor, in the place within his 
hreast that had once been occupied by Daisie. 

And all of a sudden, without any intermediate 
preparation, the old feeling sprang up once more, 
the vague and unfounded, but still all-deUcious 
hopes woke up anew, for had not Bob,, that prince 
of all good . fellows j planned for him another blissful 
holiday, another " Feast of Eoses," of which bright 
Margaret Lysley was to be the sweet unrivalled 
queen ? 

" They have not made up their minds yet," 
honest Bob had said, "whether it is to be Cowes or 
Eyde, but I shall know as soon as they do, and 
then won't we have a jolly time — ^that's all! " 

With his fancy full of the delights on which he 
and the sanguine Bob had been so fondly dwelling, 
Harvey Fielding, his Office work being over for the 
day, sallied forth alone to take the air beside the 
tranquil waters of the Serpentine. It was a delicious 
evening in late July. The day had been rather 
oppressively hot, but a. brisk, south-westerly breeze 
had gradually sprung up, a breeze from the fresh 
open country and the wide sea far away, a breeze 
that drove still farther and farther into their familiar 
haunts the smoke and "blacks" and noxious vapours 
of the City. The Park was comparatively deserted, 
the equipages which slowly passed each other in the 
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drive being not only few in number, but wholly (for 
the most part) deficient both in magnificence and 
chique, whilst the promenade, on which Harvey 
Fielding stood, gazing with almost boyish pleasure 
at the toy yachts sailing hither and thither at their 
owners' will, presented in its qiuisi loneliness of 
aspect, a marked contrast to what the said " walk," 
only one short week before had been. It mattered 
little to Harvey whether London was going out of 
town or not. It was enough that he was going, and 
going — for that was, of course, the main point of the 
affair — where he would meet her I He stood and 
gazed upon those miniature ships, and on the 
shouting joyous children, whose pride they were, 
with an absorbed and apparently absent gaze. 
Absent, for the sight of the small snow-white saiis 
had carried him far away to scenes of coming joy, 
to the sea-side, with its happy freedom from con- 
ventional rules, the " sea-side " with the delights of 
which were connected in his mind the never-to-be- 
forgotten joys which "first love," if it be true and 
deep, and whether its course run smooth or not, has 
power to give. 

He stood and watched the pleasure boats, espe- 
cially attracted by the efforts of a handsome little 
urchin, with chubby cheeks, and wearing a sailor's 
hat (whose tiny craft persisted, probably from lack 
of ballast, in turning over on the port side), to get 
his vessel into trim. A more good-natured fellow 
than Harvey did not breathe ; he was, moreover, fond 
of children (a quality, by the way, which I recom- 
mend all such ladies as can afford to be particular. 
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as to the capabilities for making good husbands of 
their aspirants, to set no small store by), and seeing 
the need of the embryo yachting man for help, he 
forthwith busied himself in rendering the " Saucy 
Kate " a better sea boat than she had before seemed 
likely to prove. Whilst thus employed, his back 
being turned from the gravelled side walk, and 
whilst surrounded by the small crowd of well- 
dressed children, who, attracted by a natural feeling 
of curiosity, stood open-mouthed to see what the 
strange gentleman was about, the attention of the 
said gentleman was suddenly aroused by the sound 
of a once familiar voice, speaking some common- 
place words behind him. They (the words) were 
simply these, — 

" I wonder you don't think her pretty. I call it 
such a darling face " 

But Harvey Fielding, as he heard them, startled 
like a nervous girl, and felt his blood course with 
almost painful quickness through his veins. Turn- 
ing his head westward over his shoulder, with the 
" Saucy Kate '' still between his hands, he saw that 
he had not been mistaken, and that it was indeed 
from the lips of his peerless Margaret, of Margaret 
who could so well afford to praise another woman's 
beauty, that the above prettily expressed opinion 
proceeded. Prettily expressed truly, and above all, 
generous and like herself; but alas! the all of happi- 
ness, which the sight of Daisie would otherwise 
have afforded to her worshipper, was worse than 
neutralised by the dreadful fact, that by her side, 
sauntering on with that languid air of fashion, 
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which poor Harvey, though he always ridiculed it 
mercilessly to Bob, would have given much to be 
able successfully to imitate, was no less a personage 
than Courteney Travers! Walking by Daisie's 
other side, as large as life, and looking the unexcep- 
tionable chaperone all over, was Mrs. Lysley in 
^propria persona, an adjunct from which Harvey 
was enabled to pick but small comfort. He was 
there, "that fellow," with his "bumptious super- 
ciliousness," his "odiously familiar'* manner to 
women, and that perfect " get up " of his which, as 
envious compeers like unto Harvey Fielding, chose 
to say, was the sole reason why that *^ marvellous 
improper man," the good old admiral's graceless 
son, carried so high an air, and looked so " like a 
gentleman/' 

Harvey Fielding, who had, whilst rapidly bringing 
to a close his self-imposed task of ballasting the 
" Saucy Kate," indulged in some very unchristian 
feelings towards one at least of those whom he had 
been taught by a pious mother to call his neigh- 
bours, followed at a slow pace, still, however, keep- 
ing well in view the trio whose advenf had so 
unexpectedly broken in upon his gladsome castle 
building. They would turn round soon, he felt well 
assured of thaty and then he could meet them, might 
perhaps stop and speak to Mrs. Lysley and to 
Daisie. He would see, would treat them as they 
treated him, would mould his manner upon theirs ; 
but all the while on one thing he was resolved — 
namely, that that " set-up swell," that look-down- 
upon-every-one-else London man, should not have 
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the satisfaction of feeling that he (Harvey) felt him- 
self " cut out," or was in any, even the slightest 
degree, " down upon " that capricious thing, " his 
luck." 

It is one thing — as all the world knows — to 
resolve, and another to execute. One thing, whilst 
preparing for an interview with the adored one, to 
look indifferent and debonnaiVy and an affair lament- 
ably different, when the clear blue eyes which you 
feel are not those of answering love, gaze calmly 
into your blushing face in silent amusement, nay, 
perhaps, in girlish triumph, that with her lies the 
power to make you seem so like a fool ! And very 
like a fool, I regret to say, did our poor young 
friend appear when— meeting his old acquaintances 
face to face, he raised his hat, and came to a full 
stop before them. 

" I did not see you till you had passed," he said, 
when the. brief handshaking had been gone through, 
and the moment had arrived when the weather 
usually comes in for its due share of notice. Harvey, 
however, had amongst other strong-minded and 
vigorous resolutions excluded from his programme 
all opening observations on the fineness of the 
afternoon, or the probability of rain to-morrow ; on 
that occasion at least he would prove himself to be 
not only a man of definite ideas, but one capable of 
freeing himself from the trammels of conventional 
customs. " I did not see you till you had passed^ 
but I thought I recognised Miss Lysley's voice," 
and the unlucky young fellow, oblivious of all save 
the wondrous fact that he was once more in the 
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pr^ence of her who, during those long eight months, 
had grown more beautiful than ever, stood as one 
entranced, an object of ridicule to the man whom 
he had hoped and intended to " look superior down," 
and the cause of decided annoyance to one at least 
of his quondam sea-side acquaintances. Mrs. 
Lysley, a woman country born and bred, and one 
utterly unskilled in the useful art of turning, when 
expediency required the deed, a graceful cold 
shoulder to a former friend, simpered chiUily in 
reply to Harvey's agitated speech. She had for 
some time past given up all idea of encouraging 
Mr. Fielding^s attention, for not only had Mrs. 
Eashleigh^s death — an event which had happened 
about six months previously — considerably modified 
the worthy widow's once high opinion of her 
young friend's merits, but she had, during the 
interim spent by Harvey in a devotion to his 
absent love, which was worthy of the days of 
chivalry, been led, through the inauspicious in- 
troduction into the bosom of her family of Courteney 
Travers, to entertain hopes and aspirations totally 
at variance with her former projects. In the early 
days of the Eastbourne sojourn she would have 
been well contented to wait, even should that 
waiting extend over the lapse of years, in the ex- 
pectation that the enforced economy to which she 
and the young couple (for it formed no part in 
her programme that Daisie should remain, after a 
reasonable age, say nineteen or so, unmarried) must 
necessarily be subject, would, in the end, be re- 
warded by the possession of Woodringham and twelve 
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thousand pounds per annum. It had been, whilst 
it lasted, a pleasant morning dream enough. The 
widow, during the time it had lasted, had felt quite 
fond of Harvey Fielding, had appreciated the rare 
honesty of his character, his freedom from the un- 
worthy affectations which debase whilst they unsex 
the young men of our period, and the high principle 
which preserved him from the degrading sin of in- 
curring debts which he had no certainty of ever 
being able to discharge. Harvey had been a 
favourite with Daisie's mother in the by-gone days 
when the widow would have argued that he was even 
handsome, so completely rose-coloured was the veil 
through which she gazed upon her son-in-law elect. 
He had been a favourite with her, and he had known 
that it was so. Had known it, and had uncon- 
sciously built his castles in the air upon the founda- 
tion of the widow's liking, and upon the petting and 
familiar manner which had for a while made him 
feel so happily at home in the small, ill-furnished 
Eastbourne lodging. To Mrs. Fielding herself 
that time too had been a pleasant one — a pleasant 
one, that is, when compared to the days which 
followed on it, for with the long legs of the super- 
cilious fine gentlemen who had taken Harvey 
Fielding's place, stretched half way across the 
limited space which the dingy lodging-house carpet 
so unassumingly covered, and with the dark, languid 
head of the F. O. clerk leaning back on the only 
comfortable chair (Harvey, by the way, would have 
sat cross-legged on the bare floor in order that 
women, be they whom they would, might take their 
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ease) that the room aflforded, proved a daily as well 
as a terrible kill joy to Mrs. Lysley. Mais que 
voulez vousf II faut souffrir, not only pour etre 
belle, but to be fine ; and the widow, ever since she 
had made her first preliminary acquaintance with 
that type of the better kind of inane, languid, 
high-class swell of the day, had been bitten with a 
maiiia for being fine; and, which was more fatal 
still, Daisie had been seized, not only with a 
similar mania, but had become fascinated (there is 
no other word which suits her case,) with that 
thoroughly impertinent, and — for he made no at- 
tempt to conceal the fact — extravagant and selfish 
prodigal. Courteney Travers possessed, in an 
eminent degree, not only moral and physical 
courage, but the bravery which we may well call 
immoral— namely, k courage des lea vices. He was 
ashamed of nothing, and would have stood .to the 
death — a spirit of determination which was not 
without its value in the eyes both of men and 
women — ^by every act and deed that he had done. 
In the opinion of this decided latitudinarian he had 
never sinned against the code of honour, albeit h6 
was over head and ears in debt, and that there 
were husbands, whose " salt " he had shared, but 
whose wives had not for that reason been spared b}'" 
one, whose fascinations (albeit it would perhaps be 
hard to explain the reason why) few women had 
been found able to resist. 

But albeit half the fashionable tradesmen in 
London stood to lose a pretty considerable sum 
of money by this " enfant cheri des dames" 
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although he was deeply " in with the Jews," and, 
moreover, though there were women whose lives 
he had poisoned by the bitterness of remorse, yet 
Courteney Travers, who had, strange as it may 
sound, his own code of honour, held his head high, 
and reasoned after this fashion : — " If the tradesmen 
chose to trust me it was their look out. I never 
told them I could pay. Wasn't such a fool as that 
came to ; and then their charges are so disgraceful I 
They are such awful dos and scoundrels." And 
having thus settled the question, the F. O. clerk 
felt perfectly justified (on the plea of Quixotically 
avenging the wrongs of his " order ^') in appropriat- 
ing to himself the property of others. Nor did the 
plea which he would have advanced in favour of his 
other sins differ widely from that which (in his view 
of the matter) saved him from the imputations (the 
words are ugly ones, and are rarely applied to sinners 
in the purple) of " roguery " and " swindling." The 
women " chose to be deluded." It was their " look 
out." He never told them he was a saint, whilst as 
to the husbands, he made it a point of breaking no 
law of camaradschaft in his dealings with those 
legitimate victims of an idiotic system. Had he 
designs upon the wives, Courteney Travers prided 
himself upon neither being, nor pretending to be, 
friends with the husbands ; du restCy as he, who from 
habit was more than half Parisian, would have said, 
he was ** loyal ** to the back-bone ; for he would have 
gone, with a smile upon his thin handsome lip, to the 
torture in defence of a woman's reputation; he had 
once saved a friend^s life from drowning at the 
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imminent peril of his own; and those with whom he 
was bound by the ties of fellowship knew well that 
in moments of danger, such as may happen in every 
reckless life, the slight but muscular arm, true and 
strong as steel, was ever at the service of his friends, 
whilst he had been known, and that more than 
once, to refuse the " name on a bill " of a man, who 
had (which was far from the case with himself) 
something to lose when the said bill should become 
due. 

It is a terrible fact, as well as a grievous 
stumbling block in the [paths of those,^; who on 
the threshold of life, are well inclined to conduct 
themselves both as Christians and gentlemen, that 
to a character such as Courteney Travers should 
be accorded, with scarcely an effort on his part 
to obtain it, so much of the admiration^ the liking, 
and in the end, if not indeed at the very beginning, 
the love of the gentlest, and not unfrequently the 
best of women. A purer, kinder heart than beat 
-within the breast of Margaret Lysley it would be 
-hard to find, a trifle wilful may be, and as 
Harvey Fielding had sometimes felt admiringly, 
a girl with a high and loyal courage ; and yet, it 
was through her very subjugation to one who was 
in almost all respects so utterly unworthy of her, 
Aat love, or that which Daisie fancied to be such, 
began to steal into her heart for Travers. There 
was about him, at least to her it seemed so, much 
of the mystery which for many women has so 
strange a charm. His life, the class with whom 
lie lived, the very sins and extravagances (the 
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mildest of their kind) which had reached her ears, 
as committed hy the spoilt child of fashion, sur- 
rounded him with a prestige which caused him 
to this girl of seventeen to be almost as much 
an object of fear as of admiration ; whilst his very 
insolence, an insolence -modified by unfailing tact, 
produced the not uncommon eflfect (for have not 
women since the world began worshipped the men 
of whom they stand in awe ?) of daily strengthen- 
ing the kind of passionate admiration — she 
scarcely knew yet that it was love — which Margare 
Lysley entertained for this adventurous spendthrift. 
Travers, with the quiet air of contemptuous observa- 
tion which was so hateful to the younger and still 
beardless man, upon his handsome, hirsute face, 
looked on coldly upon the meeting for which 
Harvey Fielding had so long and so wildly 
wished. 

To Daisie that meeting was a very common- 
place aflfair indeed. She was conscious af no sin 
(or may be if sin there had been she had forgotten 
it) towards her old acquaintance, with which to 
reproach herself. Never for a single moment had 
the idea, as a husband, of Harvey Fielding crossed 
her mind. Had it done so, she would have laughed, 
dancing probably, as was her childish fashion when 
amused, about the room in pure hilarity of spirits. 
It had been " good fun'^ that walking on the sands, 
and boating on fine summer evenings when the sea 
was still, with Cousin Bob and Harvey Fielding. 
The latter too had not been by any means a 
waltzing partner to be despised; at least she had 
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thought §0 before she knew what a divine thing 
waltzing really was ; but when she had once felt 
the delight of being swung round in that won- 
drous floating motion, by one of the best dancers 
in Europe, when the strong firm pressure of 
Courteney Travers' arm had clasped her close, far 
closer than any man had ever dared to do before, 
and when, her head giddy and her heart throbbing, 
she had lost for the moment all power of tranquil 
thought, what wonder that the memory even of 
those bewildering dances should have been fatal 
to poor Harvey's modest chances of having even 
his one accomplishment appreciated as it de- 
served to be. 

But heart-whole, as well as wholly unwhipt by 
conscience as she was, Daisie would nevertheless 
have given much to have avoided meeting with 
Harvey Fielding in the Park that day ; for, to the 
girl's shame be it recorded, and we might blame 
her more were not the sin so very common 
amongst those who are far older as well as wiser 
than herself, she shrank from any appearance of 
intimacy with one whose world was not that of 
Courteney Travers, whose coat was not cut as was 
his coat, and whose whole air, although Harvey 
always looked (no one could deny that) like a gentle- 
man of a certain kind, differed as much from that 
of Mr. Travers as did her's (Daisie's) from that of 
the maid of all work at their Eastbourne lodging, 
before the hour for " cleaning " had arrived. That 
the coat of the one was paid for, and the other not, 
and that the one was, if all were known, fifty times 
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more worthy to take the highest room than the man 
whom the world delighted to honour, was a matter 
of perfect indifference to Daisie ; " appearances " 
were, to the fair blooming girl standing there in 
the full light of that most glorious of nature's 
works, the bright red setting sun, of far more value 
than reality, and the honest man had no chance 
with one who was not only clothed from head to 
foot in the property of another, but whose opinions 
were borrowed from the ultra " fine,'' whose prin- 
ciples were nil, and who, far from being the pride 
and comfort of his parents, was doing his desperate 
best to bring down the grey hairs of his father in 
sorrow to the grave. 

It was a trying moment to Daisie, that, in which 
with all his soul in his truthful eyes Harvey 
Fielding, in those country made garments of his^ 
betrayed to the lynx eyes of the successful admirer 
the fact that he adored her. A trying moment 
truly, but nature had not for nothing made 
Margaret a woman, a woman with natural tact, 
a.nd with the superior presence of mind under 
difficulties which is characteristic of the sex. The 
very urgency of the case inspired her with some- 
thing to say, and, though that something was of 
the most common-place and least suggestive de- 
scription, she said it well and gracefully. 

"We did not know that you were still in Lon- 
don," she said, and her tone fell icy cold on poor 
Harvey *s warm yoimg heart, and he kneWj more- 
over that she was " fibbing." " My cousin — Mr. 
Summers told us that you and he had talked about 
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a tour abroad, and we quite envied you. I have 
been trying so hard to make mamma go this year 
upon the Continent." 

Upon the Continent ! The phrase struck upon 
Travers' fastidious ear, whilst Harvey, poor fellow, 
felt only a bright ray of joy illuminate the darkness 
of spirit, engendered by his previous mortification, 
— of joy, because (for he forgot how wild a field she 
opened out to view) Daisie had deigned to couple 
him in imagination with her summer plans, her 
cherished yearly holiday. In a moment, the face 
that had been so blank before grew positively 
radiant, the heart of this young enthusiast of nine? 
teen rose, so to speak, into his mouth, and he 
answered, with a frank simplicity which amused, 
whilst he utterly despised it, the experienced rotd 
by his side. 

" Did you ? How awfully jolly it would be ! 
But Bob and I are not thinking of the Continent. 
Our — that is to say, his plans are very much — 
quite, I may say," continued Harvey, who was 
roused to self assertion by the internal conviction 
that Courteney Travers was amusing himself at 
his (Fielding's) expense — "dependent upon yours. 
Bob heard that you were thinking of Cowes, 
and " 

But any further explanation of the honest lad's 
motives and projects were cut short by Mrs. Lysley, 
who, moving onward with an evident intention of 
cutting the interview short, said in her coldest man- 
ner, and with a not wholly unsuccessful attempt 
at the hauUur which she had read of in books as 
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the measure adopted by fine ladies for nipping the 
pretensions of inexpedient suitors in the bud — 

"Our plans are quite uncertain, Mr. Fielding, 
and we should be extremely sorry to put you to 
the inconvenience of waiting till they are decided. 
Mr. Summers has made a mistake, and perhaps 
you will kindly take the trouble, when next you 
see him, to tell him, frcym me, that he has done 



so. 



This was a hard saying, as all will, I thinks 
allow, to be uttered by a stout, kindly seeming 
British matron to the deserving young gentleman 
whom she had, not so very long ago, treated as 
a future son-in-law, and to whom she had given the 
right to feel that he was a welcome guest beneath 
her roof. A hard saying, truly, and one that to a 
sensitive youth whose love and boyish bashfulness 
was rendering him " thin-skinned," indeed, it was 
impossible to hear unmoved. Nor had the widow 
herself found the task she had undertaken quite so 
easy as in the pages of some of her favourite novels 
it had probably appeared. It had cost her some- 
thing to " to gall the unwrung withers," and to 
shed the cankering blight of disappointment on the 
budding, healthy hopes of that frank, unsuspecting 
nature. It was not altogether pleasant, too, for 
the worthy lady, as she strutted onward, with her 
best " Sunday silk" sweeping the gravel and her 
ample breast protruding right majestically beneath 
her shawl, to feel the self-contempt which all the 
as yet unhardened must endure when acting an 
unworthy part. Had she but known, however, how 
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small — how very small — she seemed in the eyes of 
the man for whose opinion she had thus perilled 
her self-respect, she would have at any cost been 
eager to recall the words which she had uttered. 
For with all his faults, and they were many, Cour- 
teney Travers could never bear to see the weak 
oppressed, the humble mortified. To the " bump- 
tious snob" he would be superbly insolent, whilst 
to the "country bumpkin" — for such, from the 
height of his aristocratic eminence, he chose to con- 
sider the poor young man before him — he could 
afford to be, and even took pleasure in being, 
gracious. With this amiable purpose, and believing 
in the power of his condescending notice to heal 
the wounds of offended pride and feeling, he (it was 
a flagrant breach of his individual rules of conduct, 
but then there was no one there, and the chances 
were ten to one against his falling in with " the 
fellow*' again) said, addressing himself pointedly to 
Harvey, that it would be a bore, going abroad just 
now — all the shopkeepers about, no end of rich 
snobs getting the best places, and keeping one out 
of them. The dust, too, was something awful. No, 
his advice was to stick to a yacht — no dust there, 
and no bills — bills were the bore of a man s exist- 
ence. If he were Mr. Fielding, he certainly would 
stick to yachting — he was going to do something of 
the kind himself — perhaps go to Norway — or to the 
Black Sea; and then, with the jewelled head of 
his cane carelessly tapping his white front tooth, 
he smiled languidly at Daisie, and asked her in 
a whisper whether she did not think it would be 
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nice to see a fiord, and fish for gigantic salmon 
in a Norway river. 

She smiled an answer prettUy, hut hefore she 
could frame a reply in words to this banal question- 
ing, Harvey had, with a strange, forced smile upon 
his lip, but with martyrdom in his heart, bowed 
himself away, leaving them to comment as they 
would upon his childish folly. He had muttered 
something — taking no heed — ^it is doubtful indeed 
whether he heard them — of Courteney Travers^ 
vague suggestions ; all he knew and felt was this — 
that the light which shone across his path had 
suddenly become extinct, leaving him in darkness 
and alone. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

A NARROW ESCAPE. 

Bather more than four years had elapsed since 
the conversation recorded in the last chapter, and as 
yet the hopes of Arthur Bashleigh had failed of 
fulfilment, for no direct male heir had been bom at 
the time-honoured Woodringham. The disappoint- 
ment from which he suffered had, as will readily be 
believed, rendered Maud's home a very far from 
happy one, and that so it was, the events about to 
be narrated will tend to prove. 

The scene to which I must transport the reader 
is a small way-side house, rented by a farmer on a 
very small scale, and standing within a stone's throw 
of the high road, at about five miles' distance from 
Woodringham, and the following words are being, in 
a half whisper, uttered by a woman who, considering 
the circumstances of the case, did not certainly 
appear either anxious or unhappy. 

" Then you really think, doctor, that she will 
recover ? What a strange thing ! Insensible so 
long ! Two hours all but five minutes ! I never 
should have thought it possible." The doctor — ^his 
name was Penrice, and he was a thin elderly man 
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with a sharp face, and a very penetrating eye, — 
abstained from giving any decided answer to this 
pressing question. It had been made in a whisper, 
the speaker being a lady of about forty-three 
years of age, handsome, in a bold, showy style, and 
having the air of one who was in the habit of 
dictating with effect to those about her. The two, 
the doctor and his interlocutress, were standing close 
together in a narrow passage, from which a door, ill- 
painted and dingy-looking, led into the room where 
the object of the lady's queries lay. The hour was 
late, and the gloom of a November evening, half an 
hour or thereabouts after the sun had set, rendered 
all surrounding objects dim and indistinct. 

" Mr. Bashleigh has left, I think you said," re- 
marked the doctor. " Gone, I suppose, to prepare 
the young ladies at Woodringham for the news that 
must so soon reach them. A terrible accident, 

indeed, and one that ." He was interrupted in 

his remarks by the cautious opening of the door 
leading to the room in which the sick person lay, 
and by a low-toned female voice requesting him to 
follow her. 

" She has moved, sir, I am certain sure she has. 
She just turned over like, and said something that 
sounded for all the world as if ." 

*' Never mind what it sounded like, Pilthorne,'' 
said the lady, sharply, "you have been told that 
everything depends on quiet, and if you cannot obey 
orders, we shall have to find some one else who 
can." 

She advanced on tiptoe as she spoke to the side 
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of a small and far from luxuriant sofa, on wliich lay, 
extended at full length, the apparently lifeless body 
of a woman. Still as death, and white as the pillow 
which had been placed under her head, Mrs. Rash- 
leigh, for so the lady was called, did not at that 
moment in any degree bear out the lately expressed 
opinion of her maid Pilthorne, that she (the lady) 
had given some token that life still lingered within 
that motionless form. She was dressed in a riding 
habit, her head,--7from which the hat had fallen in 
the accident, which during the space of one brief 
moment had changed her from a living sentient 
being, to the inanimate thing lying there so inert, 
and apparently so unconscious of what was passing 
around her, — was bare, save for the covering of rich 
brown hair that hung dishevelled round her temples, 
whilst her gloveless hands lay, the one pendent 
towards the floor, and the other across the full bust 
which — for the dark blue riding habit had been 
opened to give her greater freedom to breathe — 
seemed under the snow-white cambric of her habit- 
shirt to betray from its perfect immobility the fact 
that never more would the once warm heart beneath 
beat respotisive to the calls either of human suffer- 
ing or of human joy. Doctor Penrice, who was a 
feeling man, and whom this sudden accident to one 
whom he had long known and valued, had greatly 
shocked, laid his fingers gently on the sick woman's 
pulse. 

"A trifle of improvement," he whispered, "just a 
trifle. Miss Falconer, may I trouble you ? Your 
hand under the pillow. So ! Mrs. Pilthorne, the 
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brandy, if you please," and taking the bottle in his 
hand, he poured out a spoonful carefully, and after 
raising the unconscious sufferer's head to the posir 
tion best suited to his purpose, he contrived to force 
a small portion of the raw spirit between her teeth. 

"My dear doctor, are not you afraid? So burui- 
iug, you kuow, and Mrs. Bashleigh is used to 
nothing of the kind," whispered the grandly-dressed 
lady, anxiously; but Doctor Penrice, who appa- 
rently knew what he was about, paid no attention 
to her remonstrances, and in a few minutes, the 
result, to outward appearance, justified, to a certain 
extent, his mode of practice. A faint colour, so 
faint as to be scarcely perceptible by the dim light 
of a solitary unsnuffed candle, stole over the face of 
the patient, and a few convulsive throes, which 
seemed to shake her whole frame painfully, gave 
hope of a return to consciousness. 

" Thank God ! There's a dear ! " exclaimed the 
woman who has been called Pilthorne, and who ap- 
peared to be of opinion that her suffering mistress 
needed both applause and encouragement during 
nature's efforts to fight off the approaches of death. 
" Tljere's nothing like keeping up a good heart," 
and the affectionate creature, who had lived with 
Mrs. Eashleigh since the infancy of the latter, 
patted the small hand she held, with a vague belief, 
may be, that by that simple manifestation of feeling 
she was proving herself an able ally against the 
enemy. 

Maud Eashleigh, even at her best, and she was 
anything but at her best at that moment, was hardly 
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what could be called a pretty woman. Such beauty 
as she possessed depended upon her state of health 
and feeling, on the fluctuations of the weather, on a 
little more or less of careful " dressing " and hair 
arranging, and was liable to be sensibly affected by 
a temporary headache, by the traces of tears, or by 
the unbecoming colour of a gown or riband. The 
contrast of the pale face with that of the woman 
who stood with cold, un sympathising eyes, staring at 
her from the foot of the sofa was very striking. 
Miss Clara Falconer, as I have before said, was a 
handsome person, high in features as well as in 
colouring, with an aquiline nose, a forehead in- 
dining to what the French call bomlS, lips rather 
more than naturally red , and a chin, the fulness of 
which denoted no inconsiderable amount of decision 
of character. She was splendidly dressed, and her 
robe of the richest and thickest of silks, took up in 
its gorgeous amplitude almost the entire side of the 
small apartment in which she looked so signally out 
of place. That she had no business there was 
evidenced as much by her own hard unsympathising 
words and manner, as by the indignant looks which 
Mrs. Pilthorne, from time to time, threw upon the 
intruder. It was very clear that could that worthy 
woman have had her way. Miss Falconer would 
pretty soon have received a hint that her presence 
in that place was, to say the least of it, undesirable. 
" She's a coming to, ain't she, doctor," whispered 
Pilthorne, eagerly, and at that moment it did indeed 
appear as if her question was being answered in the 
affirmative, for the pale bead rose a few inches from 
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the pillow, and a low voice murmured, as if half 
unconsciously, the name of " Arthur." 

Pilthome hastened to respond to this faint appeal. 

"He was here a moment ago, dear, was Mr. 
Bashleigh. He rode back to tell the young ladies 
of the accident, and ■ - *" 

" There, my good woman, that will do," put in the 
doctor, " the sooner we get Mrs. Eashleigh home to 
Woodringham the better it will be, and we can talk 
over the accident, which I trust will turn out to be 
nothing very serious, later. The carriage is there, I 
think, ready at the door, I mean, and among us we 
can easily contrive to carry Mrs. Eashleigh as far 
as that." 

Doctor Penrice was a man of decision, and, like 
many of his profession, was in the habit of resisting 
in the sick room every attempt at opposition. He 
had reasons of his own for thinking that Mrs. Bash- 
leigh's chances of recovery were not likely to be 
increased by her remaining ..here she was, and 
therefore he insisted, in spite of certain remon- 
strances on Miss Falconer's part, in carrying out 
his intention. With the assistance of the owner of 
the house, a small farmer, whose roadside cottage, 
for it was little more, had been placed, — after the fall 
fipom her horse, which had so nearly proved fatal, 
— at the disposal of Mrs. Bashleigh, that still only 
half-conscious sufferer was lifted from the couch, 
and placed with every imaginable precaution on the 
cushions of her husband's carriage. Dr. Penrice, 
with the lady and lady's maid, followed, and in this 
manner (the coachman slowly walking his horses) 
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the two miles of distance between Farmer Neale's 
cottage and Woodringham were traversed, and the 
injured mistress of that luxurious mansion reached, 
soon after the big stable clock had proclaimed the 
hour of eight, the home in which various persons 
were, with very various feelings, awaiting her return. 



CHAPTER V. 

RETROSPECTIVE. 

The carriage which conveyed the suffering Maud 
to her husband's house was eagerly watched and 
waited for by those within it. Four young heads — the 
heads of girls between the ages of ten and sixteen 
— were peeping, urged thereto more by curiosity than 
uneasiness, over the balustrades of the marble stair- 
case, and as the sound of approaching wheels 
became gradually more audible, they strained their 
necks to obtain the first glimpse of what might — so 
their natural craving after the horrible told them — 
be a lifeless corpse. 

When the vehicle drew up in front of the lofty 
portico, the door of a room which opened into the 
entrance hall was slowly opened, and Mr. Rashleigh 
— a middle aged man in appearance now — with his 
hair more than slightly tinged with grey, came for- 
ward, (with a face on which annoyance of some kind 
was plainly written,) to the hall door. 

Almost simultaneously with the appearance of 
the master of the house, there came, tripping down 
the great marble staircase, a female figure in a 
riding habit, a woman, well preserved, and with a 
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rich luxuriance of form which, though now in the 
full perfection of female beauty, bade fair to become 
in a very few years what is generally described by 
the somewhat contemptuous epithet of "stout." 
Her face — the face of Gertrude Falconer, at the age 
of — say — thirty-nine, was in some respects, and 
especially when seen by lamplight, handsomer than 
it had been when she was a girl. Whether it was 
that she had successfully studied the now well- 
understood art of beautifying the "human face 
divine," or that the ripened intellect, the play of 
varied passions, had lent expression to a face which 
had in youth been only remarkable for the beauty 
of feature which so often fails, per se, to attract, 
it would be as difficult to say, as it is bootless to 
inquire ; St is sufficient that Gertrude Falconer was 
oited now as one whose fascinations men found it 
no easy matter to resist ; as in short, 

"a handsome creature 
Strong of will, as feminine in feature. '* 

She came tripping down the stairs, — her step, had 
she been no more than eighteen, and unencumbered 
with a riding-habit, could scarcely have been lighter, 
— and laid her hand softly upon Arthur Rashleigh s 
arm. 

"Do not stay here," she said aloud. "You will 
be ill again. I really would not run the risk. It 
may be a more painful sight than you expect. 
Stay, at least, till you have seen Doctor Penrice, 
And- — " 

Her pleadings were arrested by the stopping at 
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the entrance door, of the slowly advancing carriage^ 
and by the movement forward of Arthur Rashleigh 
to assist in the trying duty of removing what was^ 
for aught he knew, the lifeless body of his wife, into 
the house. , The night had set in cold and wet, and 
the rush of fog-laden air that made its way into the 
hall, (glowing, as was the custom of the place after 
nightfall, with a full blaze of light and warmth,) 
lifted the fair hair, which he wore long to conceal 
an incipient baldness, from the forehead of Arthur 
Bashleigh. He was of a nervous nature, and a 
shudder ran through his slight frame as Doctor 
Penrice, who had been the first to spring from the 
sociable, claimed, with a composure that was 
characteristic alike of the man and his profession, 
the aid of the husband in assisting the injured lady 
into the house. 

*• Better — decidedly better. Every chance that 
Mrs. Rashleigh will do," he said hopefully, for that 
the woman of whom he spoke was able now to 
understand what was passing around her, he felt 
well assured. "But we must be careful; ve — ^ry 
careful. Gently there, Mrs. Pilthorne ! Mr. 
Rashleigh, just place your arms if you please, there. 
So. — ^No great weight, is she, poor lady!" and as 
the kind-hearted doctor looked down on the almost 
senseless form that rested on his arms, and noted the 
premature lines of care and sorrow that marked her 
comely brow, an infinite compassion stole over the 
large heart which belonged to the country prac* 
titioner, and caused him, for he was a prudent 
man, and knew well that there are secrets in all 
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families, to suppress the few words which testified 
to his suspicions that there were crumpled roses in 
the luxurious bed made by Maud Bashleigh for 
herself, and on which she was, nolens volens, com- 
pelled to lie. 

They bore her in between them, and, acting under 
the directions of Doctor Penrice, did not rest with 
their burden till they conveyed it to the sumptuous 
bedchamber which Mrs. Bashleigh called her own, 
and it was there, on a sofa covered with bright 
Parisian chintz, and all aglow with mimic white and 
crimson flowers, that the mistress of that splendid 
mansion, with as heavy a heart as ever beat in 
human breast, once more languidly opened her eyes 
to the light. She felt strangely desolate, poor soull 
more desolate— well nigh impossible as it may seem 
— than she had done on that cruel day, now eleven 
long years ago, when the husband of her youth had 
been, in the first flush of vigorous manhood, sud- 
denly snatched from her side, leaving her a widow 
scarcely more than twenty — ^and withal a mother 
expectant— to " inhabit " — and a bitter lot indeed it 
seemed — " this bleak world alone." For a time she 
had almost sunk under the blow, but she was 
young then, and friends, and more than all rela- 
tionS; a tender mother, and a father, whose pride 
she had ever been, gathered round her and did 
battle against the demons of despondency and life- 
wearisomeness ; so the day came, but not till years 
had passed since the death of gallant Harry Fether- 
stone, when from the widow's memory there so far 
faded the image of her only love that she could dream 
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of other ties, and think with pleasure on the possible 
happiness of being again beloved, though to recipro- 
cate the feeling appeared to Maud, — and the more 
especially so, after the aspirant for a place in her 
affections took, in the shape of Arthur Bashleigh, a 
tangible and real form, — a different, and far from 
so easy a matter. There was, however, nothing to 
dislike in the man whose love for her was evidenced 
in a thousand delicate wa3's, and last, not least, by 
his eagerness to install her, an almost penniless 
widow, as mistress of his princely home. That his 
home was princely, cannot be said, — for she was 
human, — to have been without its weight in decid- 
ing the young widow to throw no diflSculties in the 
way of Arthur Rashleigh's wishes. The eyes of the 
best and purest of women might have been dazzled 
by such a prospect as a union with the owner of 
Woodringham held out before them ; and, when we 
take into consideration that Mr. Bashleigh was 
rather good-looking than the reverse, that he was 
neither dull, underbred, nor ill-tempered, I think it 
will be allowed that there was nothing extraordinary 
in the acceptance of Mr. Rashleigh by the lady o£ 
his choice. 

Maud*s nature was essentiall}- — in its best speciali- 
ties, that is — a feminine one. Once her wifely vows 
pronounced, and the love of a husband legitimately 
her own, her heart went out in gushing tenderness 
to his, and she was ready, ay, more than ready, for 
she was yearning to take Arthur Rashleigh's four 
motherless girls to her breast, and love them, for 
the simple womanly reason that they were his. 
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The loss of her own child, which, as I before said, 
had been adopted as their own by Harry Fether- 
stone's grandparents, proved a source of no slight 
or transient sorrow, since, for a far longer period than 
those who marked the tearless ej'es with which, on 
the wedding-day, she kissed little Harry's open 
brow and bade him a long farewell, would have 
deemed possible, her thoughts wandered back, in 
bitter heart loneliness, and in all the misery of self- 
reproach, to the child whom she had abandoned. 
But she kept her sorrow, like the tactful woman that 
she was, to herself. It was a grief in which the 
husband, whose love she hoped to retain, could 
hardly be expected to sympathise. A grief to be 
buried in the stillness of her own breast ; a regret 
doomed to remain for ever unspoken save to her 
own aching heart ! 

Maud Rashleigh would not have been the true 
woman that she was, had she not, from the moment 
of her establishment at Woodringham, endeavoured 
— ^in the hope of filling the void within her breast 
— ^to gain the affections of her husband's children. 
They were well brought up, and carefully educated 
girls, with not much beauty of which to boast, and 
all, with the exception of the youngest, devoted 
heart and soul to the beautiful " Aunt Gerty,'* who, 
since their mother^s death, had never relaxed her 
efforts to obtain an influence over them — an influ- 
ence which it had not been very difficult to gain, for 
there had been, in the natural dislike of the elder 
girls to the intrusion of a stepmother, a good foun- 
dation on which to work, and handsome, pitiless 
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Gertrude was precisely the woman to raise the 
superstructure skilful!}'. 

It is scarcely possible to imagine a bitterer hatred, 
or a more darkly concentrated envy than that which 
Gertrude Falconer nourished towards Arthur Bash- 
leigh's bride ; she continued, however, in spite of 
the lynx eyes of those four small daughters of Eve, 
to keep her secret well. Though influenced, un- 
consciously to themselves, by the subtle poison with 
which such evil feelings rarely fail to taint the moral 
atmosphere in which they are indulged, the young 
daughters of Arthur Bashleigh could not at any 
time have been justified in thinking that their Aunt 
Gerty either hated, or strove to injure their father's 
second wife. And yet it was through her, through 
the handsome, heartless woman whose place of 
abode was so perilously near to Woodringham, 
that the three elder girls first learned to 
distrust their gentle, smiling stepmother^ and to 
treat as an enemy rather than as a friend, the be- 
reaved mother who would so gladly have taken the 
place of the well-remembered parent they had 
lost. 

Long and sadly did Mrs. Bashleigh grieve over 
a condition of things, which, as time wore on, 
instead of improving, gradually grew worse and 
worse. She was not a strong-minded woman — far 
indeed from it — and nature had cursed her with a 
sensitiveness of feeling which, whilst it eminently 
unfitted her for her present position, caused her to 
see the ordinary rubs and daily trials of life in mag- 
nified as well as distorted proportions. Mrs. Bash- 
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leigh had yet to learn the important truth that all 
"things are not" always "what they seem." In 
moral courage, and in the often invaluable quality 
of " self-assertion," she was lamentably deficient,' 
whilst of a yearning (that was almost morbid in its 
intensity,) to be loved, and valued, she had more 
than enough to wreck the conjugal happiness of a 
hundred women. 

It must not, however, be imagined that it had 
been always thus with the pretty popular widow, 
who had been with so much ingenuous forethought 
selected by Mr. Rashleigh as the mother of his 
future heir. The natural sorrow which had fol- 
lowed on the breaking up of her early happiness 
had not, save for awhile, paled the lustre of her 
eyes, or threatened to undermine the health, which 
gave so fresh a colour to her cheek. She had 
sufifered terribly, it is true, but time had done 
effectually his accustomed work, and the wound, 
albeit not wholly without the scar which wounds so 
deep must ever leave behind them, had been healed 
at last. Maud Fetherstone (however stoutly she 
would have denied in the early days of her widow- 
hood that such would at any period of her life be 
the case with her) had, when four years had elapsed 
since " poor Harry's " death begun greatly to enjoy 
again the simple pleasures of existence. It had 
been to her like the commencement of a fresh life, 
when first the thought had gained a footing within her 
mind, that neither the love that she had borne, nor the 
duty that she owed, to her dead husband, commanded 
her to eternally mourn his loss. At first the idea 
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that she might take life, its pleasures and its cares, 
even as did other women of her age, was as startling 
as it was novel ; but after awhile she became, as 
many another mourner has done before her, and as 
bereaved ones will do till the end of time, accus- 
tomed to the at first astounding change, and very 
soon, all the sooner maybe because of the fact that 
she had loved, and been beloved, Maud Fetherstone 
came forth in her fair fresh prettiness, (and without 
her weeds) to be admired, and to be gay. !^erhaps 
— the world said so — but then the world, especially 
the female world, is always a little hard upon widows 
who have cast aside the trappings of woe — perhaps 
Mrs. Fetherstone, when she did emerge from her 
retirement went rather too far, and too suddenly, 
to the opposite extreme. It would have been 
better certainly if she had cared a trifle more for 
the opinion of society, and if she had enjoyed her- 
self less in her own way, and more in that which 
rigid judges of widowly decorum deemed correct. 
But a tou8 pech^s misiricordey this poor woman was 
still a year or two under thirty, and the zest and spring 
of life — of life, with its hopes and aspirations, its 
passions and its excitements — were strong within 
her. With healthy nerves, and spirits naturally 
buoyant, with a keen taste for beauty, whether that 
beauty was to be found in the glowing colours of a 
summer sunset, in the brilliant tints of autumn 
woods, or in that grandest of nature's works, the 
splendid form and speaking features of a man, what 
wonder that Maud Fetherstone, when left almost 
entirely to her own guidance, should have committed 
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the UDpaxdonable fault of being happy in her own 
way. 

But if faulty she was, and we do not deny that 
this young widow might well have displayed in the 
bright, joyous, Indian summer that was soon to pass 
away, a little more reticence and prudence ; if faulty 
she was, the punishment that awaited her was far 
more heavy than she deserved. It fell upon her 
very shortly after her second ill-starred marriage, 
fell upon her in the shape of warm affections thrown 
back on her longing heart, of convictions too soon 
forced upon her that she had bartered her precious 
liberty for what was to her more valueless than 
dross, and had filled *' poor Harry's " place with 
one to whom tenderness for woman's feelings was a 
thing unknown. 

But sad as all this may seem, there is worse still 
to be disclosed, for Maud had a worse enemy at Wood- 
ringham than her husband's hardness of character, 
and a more trying sorrow in her inner life than the 
remorse which pricked her conscience as with a 
knife. That enemy was, it is scarcely necessary 
to repeat, the woman whom her exaltation to an 
envied place had covered with bitter mortification, 
and that wound was the suspicion which by slow 
degrees grew into a certainty, that such love as 
Arthur Bashleigh had to give was bestowed upon 
his handsome cousin — Gertrude Falconer. 

The time had been when Maud, who was not 
destitute by nature of the courage which prompts 
even weak creatures to defend their own, would have 
taken lance in rest against this bold invader of her 
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rights ; but things were altered with her now, and 
though her heart was very heavy within her, she 
could, poor soul, only look on and grieve, in im- 
potent and unavailing sorrow. For Maud Bash- 
leigh's health had, owing partly to repeated disap- 
pointments of the cherished hopes that she would 
give an heir to Woodringham, become greatly 
shaken ; her nerves, too, which had once been strong 
as those of a rosy-cheeked peasant maiden, had given 
way, and there were those who whispered, so thin 
had grown Mrs. Bashleigh's cheek, and so frail 
her drooping form, that the period when the 
wealthy squire might have another opportunity of 
suiting himself with a wife was not, perhaps, far 
distant. 






CHAPTER VI. 

DANGER A-HEAD. 

" Cruel, was it not ? While I live I shall never 
be able to forget that scene, those words ! Oh, 
Courteney ! can you imagine anything more trying ? 
I, lying there, to all appearance dead, my eyes 
closed, and, as Pilthorne has told me, since, looking 
*for all the world like a corpse,' to have heard 
those two, my husband and that dreadful woman, 
whispering together and smiling ! Oh, I cannot tell 
you all — it is too shocking ! " and impulsive Maud 
Bashleigh, who had been led by the intensity of 
her own wounded feelings into the guilty folly of 
revealing to a " friend " some of the sad secrets of 
her married life, covered her face with her hands, 
as though to shut out from her mental vision an 
episode connected with that scene of suffering which, 
far more than heartless ^miles and suggestive 
murmurs, stirred the injured woman to jealousy and 
wrath. 

A month had passed since the day when a riding 
party, consisting of Arthur Eashleigh and his wife, 
Courteney Travers, and Miss Gertrude Falconer, 
rode through the lodge gates of Woodringham, and, 
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for the afternoon was cold, and " exercise " was the 
nominal purpose of the expedition, broke into a 
brisk trot in the direction of the sea-shore. Gerty 
was on a visit, an alBfair of very common occurrence 
now, at Woodringham. Arthur Eashleigh, who 
had been proof against her attractions in the days 
when he was at liberty to accord her the boon 
for which she craved, had now, nil fuit unquam sic 
impar sibi, fallen (a passive victim to her stronger 
mind and will,) under the influence of one who brought 
beauty, vigour, good spirits, and the power of amusing 
her cousin's far less lively mind, to bear upon the 
object which she had in view. 

Under the regime of this crafty personage, Wood- 
ringham gradually ceased to deserve the reputation 
for almost monastic dullness which the peculiarities 
of its owner had earned for it. There were guests, 
few it is true, and far between, and, moreover, very 
carefully selected, who were invited to spend a few 
days at a time in the ancient seigneurial home, the 
walls of which, in the good old days of so-called 
" merrie England " had echoed with the shouts of 
revelry, with the music of the dance, to which many 
a " twinkling foot " had bounded gleefully upon the 
slippery old oak floor. 

The grand, stiff, formal dinners with which 
Arthur Eashleigh's parents, followers of the old 
school of " county gentlefolks,*' had been wont to 
keep up the credit (for hospitality) of the family 
were poor substitutes for the joyous revelry of 
which tradition spoke in connection with the old, old 
times at Woodringham, but Gertrude Falconer, who 
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had not been " about the world " for nothing, intro- 
duced a new order of things in the old place. The 
grey-headed servants, who had grown aged and a 
trifle useless in the service which they had held so 
long, were discharged (with a pension, for avarice 
was not amongst the vices of Arthur Eashleigh), 
and an effective, as well as a creditable-looking 
staff of serving-men and women were selected in 
their stead. The cook, especially, was first-rate, a 
veritable artist, the wines were carefully chosen, 
and then, and not till then, did Gertrude Falconer 
propose to the master of the newly-ordered house- 
hold, that he should throw open his doors to the 
magnates of the county, and amongst them, — for 
slave though he was not only to his vices, but to the 
Jews his masters, he was a magnate in his way, — 
Mr. Courteney Travers. 

' That prince of fine gentlemen had responded, not 
too readily, but with a certain reserve that was due 
to his character and position, to the overtures made 
to him. He was not the kind of man to commit 
himself hastily to any line of conduct, but after 
balancing the pros and cons of the case, he decided 
on accepting the rdle which the ruling spirit of the 
place evidently intended should be his, the rdle, that 
is, of " most familiar friend," and of the one guest 
who held the right to present himself uninvited, and 
whenever the fancy took him, at Woodringham. 

Courteney Travers' relationship to Mrs. Eash- 
leigh, was a distant one, it is true ; but no one, not even 
the superfine Lady Sarah would have denied the 
fact (one, however, which she had completely ignored 
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during the obscure and somewhat indigent widow- 
hood of her relative), that their respective grand- 
parents had been first cousins. Courteney Travers' 
relationship, then, to Arthur Eashleigh's wife wa& 
the ostensible cause of an intimacy which, for 
reasons of her own, Gertrude Falconer encouraged 
— but always sub rosa — to the utmost of her 
power. 

To say that much encouragement was needed i& 
tantamount to giving Travers credit for more 
genuine virtue, and less practical selfishness, than 
usually fall to the lot of most men of his kind and 
class. He was in truth well content, — albeit the 
Bashleighs, in spite of their wealth, were (inasmuch 
as they had never known how to spend it) 
"nobodies" in the world, — with the pleasant variety 
which his frequent visits at Woodringham wrought 
in his life — a life that had begun (so harassed was 
he by debt, and so diiS&cult had grown the task, not 
only of keeping up appearances, but of meeting the 
usurious claims which drove him half frantic with 
impotent rage) somewhat to weary and disgust 
him. 

About a month previously to the accident which 
befell poor neglected Mrs. Eashleigh, and which 
was destined to be followed by far more serious con- 
sequences than any that had after the first hour or 
so been anticipated, Courteney Travers had ob- 
tained, — ^partly through "interest^' of which he could 
command much, and partly because his health, 
damaged by overmuch dissipation, really stood in 
need of recruiting, — leave of absence for six months 
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from his Office. That he did not at once take his 
departure for Paris, but on the contrary came down 
quietly to Balham, the small but pretty country 
place rented by the Admiral, and which was at half 
«n hour's distance by train from Hillsea, was 
strong presumptive evidence of the fact that Courty 
Travers was either " deuced seedy," or " awfully in 
love." That the latter should turn out to be the 
case would surprise no one who chanced to be 
acquainted with the gay and gallant gentleman in 
question ; for it was the normal condition of this 
devoted woman worshipper to be violently ^pris 
with one or more of the thousands of bewitching 
creatures who are ever ready to accept the homage, 
and eke the tangible offerings, of such votaries as 
he. But, failing the condition to which I have just 
alluded, a condition that accorded ill with the some- 
what languid state, both of health and spirits, to 
which the best dancer, as well as one of the most 
accomplished male flirts that either France or his 
native land could boast, was for the nonce reduced, 
Courteney Travers could still find infinite solace and 
enjoyment in the simple act of disturbing the peace 
of conscience, and shaking tHe wifely loyalty, of the 
woman, from whose husband he never failed (put, as 
often as he chose, his host's hospitality to the test,) 
to receive the frankest and most cordial welcome. 

It must not, however, be supposed that in the 
1)reast of Courteney Travers there lurked any 
latent projects prejudicial to the peace and honour 
of Arthur Rashleigh's household. What might have 
been the case had Maud happened to suit the taste 
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of this somewhat fastidious judge of female beauty 
it is bootless to speculate upon, but that she did not 
chance to hit his fancy was one of those fortunate 
circumstances in a woman's life for which, by the 
way, ladies are not always so grateful as they ought 
to be. 

It did not, however, follow that because, except at 
rare and exceptional moments, Courteney Travers* 
pulses were never, even by a single beat, quickened 
by the near presence of his gentle attractive cousin, 
the latter would be likely to escape either heart or 
fancy free from a trial in which the odds were so 
greatly against her. It might be long, nay, — for 
Maud's principles were as good as her tastes were 
innocent — ^it would, humanly speaking, certainly be 
long before she would admit to her own heart that 
her love was given to any other than the man to 
whom she had sworn at God*s altar to be true. 

But, for all that the woman's nature was pure, 
and her sense of duty strong, the odds were, as I 
have said, terribly against lier. She was not one of 
the thousand women who, when the heart is sore 
with disappointment, and the temper soured by 
undeserved neglect, can find comfort in the pos~ 
session of a splendid home, a table covered with 
plate, a train of servants, and carriages, and horses 
without stint. To Maud the sense of her isolation, 
and the dreary feeling that the spring time of life, 
which never can return, was passing away without 
the love which is its sunshine, was ever present to 
her thoughts. She had asked for affection, which 
would have been as the staff of life for her, and she 
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had been given, by the man whom alone she otight 
to love — a stone ! 

It required no second glance to prove to one who, 
as was the case with Courteney Travers, had so long 
traded on the stupid indilBference of husbands to the 
feelings and domestic happiness of their wives, that 
Maud Eashleigh was sufifering from that dire mental 
disease to which the French have given the name of 
un amour rentri. To pity, as well as to console, a 
pretty woman thus disastrously afflicted, was a 
natural impulse with Travers. He might have, as 
in the present instance, no ulterior projects ; it was 
possible, too, that he might not even admire the 
unhappy victim of conjugal neglect : but that so it 
was, mattered little to Courty. She was a woman, 
young and sympathique ; he did not love her, but it 
would be a pleasant pastime to watch the gi'owth of 
her love for him — a love which he would gently 
awake by bestowing on her those delicate atten- 
tions which she had ceased to expect from the cold 
indifferent master of her destiny, and which, coming 
from one who was eminently skilled in the art of 
winning women from the path of duty, could hardly 
fail in producing their desired effect. The poison, 
however, was slow in working, and it was left to a 
page in the chapter of accidents to hasten the work 
which vanity, idleness, and the force of evil habit 
had begun. 

Four horses, two of them bearing ladies* saddles, 
and all perfectly "turned out" and "appointed'* 
were being led by the orthodox number of grooms 
and helpers to and fro before the lofty stone portico 
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of Woodringham. Parsons, the head groom, who, 
as became a man "having authorit}'," was wont 
to listen scornfully to any difference of opinion in 
those beneath him, had his hand on the bridle of a 
slight, well bred mare, the which animal, with the ex- 
ception that she owned that worst of malformations 
(especially in a lady'*s horse), namely, an upright 
shoulder, was one of which no stud groom who 
respected himself need have been ashamed. *' Miss 
Jenny,** as the mare had been christened, was not, 
as is usually the case with animals who are faulty in 
form and make, an agreeable horse to feel beneath 
one. She was moreover given, like others of her 
sex, to having a will of her own, a conjunction of 
circumstances which caused Miss Gerty Falconer, 
who was far from being so much at home on horse- 
back as her cousin's wife, to prefer as her habitual 
monture the steadier and more confidential brown 
gelding which " old Jem," who had been in the 
Squire's stables ever since he was a lad, was 
walking up and down alongside of " Miss Jenny " 
and his superior Parsons. Now, old Jem, though 
verging upon eighty, was a first-rate judge of horse- 
flesh still, he had never — " neat as paint " as the mare 
(who had been freshly clipped only the day before,) 
incontestibly looked — ^been deceived by her. " A'orse 
to carry a lady well, should carry his saddle ditto," 
was a remark which the old stable helper had often, 
both in the yard and out of it, been heard to make. 
Nay, so fixed had become in his brain the idea that 
" Miss Jenny '' would one day bring to grief the 
gentle lady who had always a pleasant word for the 
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few old servants still remaining at Woodringham, 
that he had, on more than one occasion, imparted to 
Mr. Travers, whilst that gentleman was, according 
to his habit, smoking his pipe of Cavendish amongst 
the freshly littered up steeds, his (Jem's) opinion of 
Mrs. Rashleigh's mare. 

" She beant a safe 'orse that mare ain*t, sir, 
though I says it as may be shouldn't," said the old 
man, who, his evening task being over, was standing 
in front of the corn bin, caressing with his horny 
hand a stable cat which had climbed there for the 
sake of closer and more familiar companionship. 
**Mr. Parsons, he advised the Squire to give seventy 
odd for Miss Jenny, and I, in course, hadn't no call 
to speak ; but all the same, I'd lay odds, and I've 
been amongst 'osses since I wasn't as big as little 
Miss Amy at the Castle there, that that mare comes 
down." 

" That's a bad look out," said Courty, lazily, as 
he stirred the ashes of his pipe, and proceeded to 
take another leisurely pull at the nerve destroying 
weed. 

** Well, it is, sir, and that's the truth. You see as 
the mare, though she's a pretty thing enough to 
look at, has got a shoulder as is as upright as a 
stable fork, and the missus, begging your honour's 
pardon, has no more call to ride her, than Miss 
May has. She's a light weight, to be sure, is the 
Squire's lady, and the mare '11 keep on her legs 
longer with one as has as good hand on an 'oss than 
if it was Miss Gertrude as was on her, but that's 
neither 'ere nor there; what I says, I sticks to, and 
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that is that a 'orse as can't carry his saddle well 
didn't ought to carry a lady." 

It was on the afternoon of the day following that 
on which: old Jem had " up and spoke " on the sub- 
ject of Miss Jenny's disqualifications, that Cour- 
teney Travers, with the memory of the stable- 
helper's warnings still strong within him, stood on 
the topmost step of a low flight which the lofty 
portico overshadowed, and, whilst examining with a 
critical eye the animal in question, waited for the 
coming of the ladies. 

Mrs. Eashleigh was the first to make her appear- 
ance. She was looking, as women who ride well 
and enjoy the exercise, are apt to do, especially 
well and young in her tight-fitting habit, and in the 
" tall " hat, with its short veil which, in defiance of 
fashion (for " wide-awakes,*' pork-pies, and feathers 
were, just then, the order of the day), Maud Rash- 
leigh persisted in wearing. 

She blushed like a girl at the sight of Courteney 
drawing on the perfectly fitting gloves which he 
would probably, after one day's use, throw aside as 
valueless, and waiting — it was a compliment to 
which Arthur Eashleigh had certainly not accus- 
tomed her — for her advent. She had some late 
blowing roses in her hand, and amongst them a 
" Gloire de Dijon," which Courteney Travers, 
without ceremony, but with the kind of autocratic 
grace that was peculiar to him, took gently from 
between her fingers, and fixed in the button-hole of 
his coat. 

'* Let me put you up/' he said^ in the languid 
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tone which had its charm for the foolish woman heside 
him : '* not that I Hke your riding that brute-^ " 

" Brute ! " put in Maud, colouring at what she 
feared was a guilty pleasure in the idea of being 
cared for, and feeling the necessity of hiding, even 
at the cost of contradicting Mr. Travers, the satis- 
faction that had called the treacherous heart's blood 
to her cheek. "Brute! when Mr. Rashleigh gave 
such heaps of money for her only six months 
ago ! " 

" More fool he ! " said Travers, coolly. " No one 
who knew anything about horses would give him 
thirty for her to-morrow. The animal isn't safe. 
She'll come down, 1*11 bet my life, one of these 
days, and I advise you " 

He was interrupted by the appearance, almost 
simultaneously, of Miss Gerty Falconer, and the 
master of the house. The former, bright, rosy, and 
smiling, her somewhat large white teeth glittering 
in the November sunshine, and her whole aspect 
that of one who was in as good humour with the 
world in general, as she believed the world to be 
with her. 

** Eeady first, as usual, Maud ! " she exclaimed, 
as she caught sight from behind a half- concealing 
pillar, of her cousin's wife. "I only wish I had 
your secret of putting on my things in a hurry. 
We shall have a delicious ride," she added, as 
Arthur Rashleigh, after aiding her to mount, was 
busily employed, and that for a longer time than 
was perhaps absolutely necessary, in arranging the 
folds of her habit ; " and we half think of riding as 
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far as Eingsworth Sands. What do you say, Mr. 
Travers ? Do you think we shall have time to go 
so far?" 

It was not amongst the peculiarities of Courteney 
Travers to be rude to women, but he could feign 
absence of mind and deafness as well as most men, 
and in the present instance he thought proper to 
evade replying to Miss Gerty's question. That 
strong-minded personage was no favourite of his. 
He was provoked (for as I have before said, one of 
Courteney *s best points was his readiness to put 
lance in rest for the protection of the weak,) by the 
quiet insolence with which Maud's enemy set aside 
that ill-used lady's claims to have a voice in the 
riding arrangements. He was busy, too, with 
Maud's riding habit, and also with the duty of 
ascertaining to his own satisfaction that ** Miss 
Jenny's " curb was neither too sharp nor too much 
the contrary for the capricious temper of that not 
always easily ridden animal. 

The lodge gates of Woodringham, to which the 
equestrian party was bound, were more than half a 
mile from the house, and the road, not being wide 
enough to admit of four persons riding on it abreast, 
it chanced (a not unusual occurrence on the like 
occasions,) that the partie quarrie divided itself into 
" twos,'* Arthur Eashleigh and Miss Gerty forming 
the advanced guard, whilst Maud, with Courteney 
riding on her off side, walked their horses leisurely 
between the avenue of glossy evergreens which on 
either side lined the way towards the lodge. Silently 
at first, for Travers seemed lost in thought, and 
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Maud Bashleigh, laying the flattering unction to 
her soul, that he was dwelling in thought upon her 
wrongs and sorrows, was well content to let his 
reverie continue, she, the while, looking hack with 
gratitude and true womanly satisfaction, not only 
on the flattering proofs of solicitude which her com- 
panion had just displayed, hut on the " snub *' that 
had followed on her enemy *s last attempt to make 
her feel that she (Maud) was a cypher in her own 
house. 

And all the while — a truth which it was well for 
the neglected wife that she should soon discover — 
Courteney Travers' thoughts had wandered far 
epough away from his hostess and her cares. He 
had troubles enough of his own (for anxiety, as well 
as charity, is apt to begin " at home,") to account 
for his silence and abstraction ; that morning's post 
had been more than ordinarily proliflc in demands 
upon his empty purse ; " bills," many and of large 
amount, called loudly for renewing, and, in short, 
the time, long and skilfully staved off, had at length 
arrived, when Courteney must not only look his 
position bravely in the face, but adopt stringent 
and immediate measures for the relief of his more 
pressing necessities. He had, whilst smoking his 
after -breakfast pipe that day, fully decided on 
making a confidant of his cousin Maud ; Mrs. Rash- 
leigh had it in her power, totally unconscious as she 
was of the fact, to be of essential use in the matter 
of his difficulties, and it *vas the question of how 
best to introduce the subject uppermost in his mind, 
which, whilst it rendered him taciturn and listless, 
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lulled poor Maud into the agreeable delusion that 
she, and she only, was the object of his thoughts. 

At last, but not till the lodge gates had closed 
behind them, and the horses had broken into a 
canter on the roadside turf, Travers, taking heart of 
grace, broke the silence thus, — 

•' You never seem to see anything of the Lysleys 
now, and I hear that they are still at Hillsea, al- 
though the * season ' as they call it, is over. It must 
be awfully dull for them, and I remember that you 
rather liked the girl when first they came. Why 
don't you ever ask them to Woodringham now? 
Women are so awfully changeable, so horribly 
capricious ! '* 

" Are they ? ** said Maud, almost tearfully, but 
nevertheless concealing the effect of the mild douche 
she had just received, with the presence of mind 
peculiar to her sex. " I don't think, however, Mr. 
Travers, that you have any right to say that of me. 
YoUy at least, have always found me the same," and 
her tone, as well as her half-pleading look, gave the 
words the character of a question. 

" Have I ? '* he answered, and the caressing 
voice and glance, which were simply habitual to 
Courteney, brought a flush, of which she was terribly 
ashamed, to Mrs. Eashleigh's pale cheek. ** Well, 
le bon temps viendra, I daresay in the mean time the 
next good trait on your part is not to be capricious 
to my friends." 

" Friends ! Oh, Courtefiey, I never could have 
imagined the possibility of your calling Mrs. Lysley 
your friend." 
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Couldn't 5'ou ? Wonders will never cease, you 
see, and — 



if 



" But she is so — so unlike other people — so — 
" So vulgar, you mean. Exactly ; I grant that, 

but beggars mustn't be choosers, and Well, 

the truth must come out sooner or later. The girl, 
Daisie they call her, has ten thousand pounds, and 
I am just what I said, a beggar and a pauper." 

"No, no, not that," murmured Maud, compas- 
sionately, ** you couldn't beg " 



" You think I should be ashamed, eh ? You'll 
know me better in time. But to return to the 
Lysleys " 

" Yes, yes," broke in Maud, hastily, ** but tell me 
one thing first, has she. Miss Lysley, I mean, ever 
known, ever suspected " 

" That I worship the very ground she walks on," 
sneered Travers, and that sneer, unamiable as it 
may sound, was very comforting to Maud. " Well, 
yes, to be quite frank, in the way you know that 
poor devils in distress are obliged to be with their 
lawyers and their doctors, there was a time when 
Miss Lysley and I were — what shall I call it — 
* friends/ It is rather an old story now, almost 
an affair of ancient history. They were at East- 
bourne then, and I used to see a good deal of them. 
She was pretty, not so much so four years ago as 
she is now, though, and I " 

" Lost no time in persuading the unhappy child 
that you admired, nay, worse still, perhaps, that 
you loved her ! Oh, how could you be so cruel ? 
She must have been so young then, really scarcely 
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more than a child ! Four years ago ! And what 
has been going on since then ? Have you met 
often ? Has there been any engagement ? Does 
she still cling to the fancy that you love her ? " 

" Quien sabe ? " said Courteney, with a suggestive 
shrug of his shoulders. He was familiar with most 
European languages, and often took refuge in ex- 
pressions which, owing to their being couched in a 
foreign tongue, were not altogether intelligible to 
his hearers. '' To tell you the truth, heartless as you 
must think me, I rather hbpe, situated as I am just 
now, that she does. The fact, however, is, that though 
I have never altogether lost sight of Miss Daisie, 
it is only at rather long intervals that we have met. 
Of course, feeling that sooner or later I should have 
to fall back upon this last resource, I kept the ball 
going when we did meet, still she may (one never 
can answer for women's caprices,) have taken it into 
her head, or rather, some one may have put the 
idea there, that she has been neglected and ill-used. 
I hope not; she was a nice little thing, and just 
now 

"Just now it happens to suit you to remember 
that she has a heart I *' exclaimed Maud, indig- 
nantly. She had checked her horse with unex- 
pected suddenness, and, with an energy that was un- 
usual to her, looked her companion firmly in the face. 

" It isn't easy always to remember things in the 
existence of which one doesn't above half believe,^' 
said Travers, languidly. " Besides— it's a deuce 
of a bore to talk of it — ^but," leaning towards 
Maud's horse, and resting his hand on the pommel 
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of her saddle, '^ I'm in such an awful fix that some- 
thing must be done, and that something must be — 
marrying for money ! " 

" Poor Courteney ! I am so sorry ! " murmured 
Maud, who, with true feminine inconstancy, was 
quite ready to compassionate the woes of the man 
whose heartlessness had, only a moment before, so 
greatly excited her indignation. 

" You see," continued Travers, who, being quite 
prepared for his fair cousin's sympathy, accepted it 
as a matter of course, '^ I have always been so 
deucedly behind-hand. The Admiral — ^I don't blame 
him, for there isn't a more generous old fellow 
breathing — ^has never had an idea about young men's 
wants, and how deucedly fast money goes, so that 
my allowance has always been a mere nothing, not 
enough to find one in gloves, and, as a matter of 
course, I got into debt, and had to go, for my sins, 
to the Jews." 

• Maud Eashleigh listened pityingly. The unlucky 
victim of untoward circumstances had either for- 
gotten, or purposely abstained from mentioning, the 
fact that the Admiral had on two occasions paid his 
debts, both gambling and omnifarious ones, and in 
her ignorance that so it was^ this inexperienced 
recipient of the spendthrift's secrets, was quite pre- 
pared to regard the noble-hearted old Admiral in 
the light of one of those severely just parents who, 
by reason of their injudicious conduct, cannot be 
held wholly guiltless of the sins and follies of their 
sons. 

Having once broken the ice, it was, to Courteney 
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Travers, like floating in tranquil waters, to pour out 
his list of grievances and perils into the sympa- 
thising breast of Maud Bashleigh. He gave a 
graphic account of the persecutions to which, at the 
hands of the men of Israel, those grinders of the 
faces of the poor, he was daily subject ; his life was 
a misery and a burden to him; he had staved off, till 
he could stave off no longer, the evil hour when 
arrest and exposure must be his portion, and now^ 
unless he could somewhere find the sum of four 
himdred pounds, with which to stop the mouths of 
his most pressing creditors, he knew not, so Cour- 
teney Travers in the fulness of his confession 
revealed to his commiserating auditress, how to 
carry on the war which, against Miss Lysley's peace 
of mind, and with the design of gaining possession 
of ten thousand pounds, he had made up his mind 
vigorously to prosecute. 

Whilst thus discoursing, the pace at which they 
rode being (now fast, now slow) regulated by that of 
the pair of equestrians whom they continued to keep 
in view before them, Courteney Travers and his 
companion came suddenly, at a turn of the road 
leading straight towards the sea-beach, within a few 
yards of the spot where two ladies, seated in a low 
pony-chaise of far from aristocratic appearance, 
which had found its way backwards into a hedge, were 
evidently struggling with the combativeness of an 
undersized pony, whose shaggy winter coat rendered 
him utterly callous to the whip which the elder of 
the two occupants of the vehicle was unsparingly 
applying to his shaggy hide. 
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The reins were held by a young, and as could be 
seen at a glance, an extremely beautiful girl, who, 
for she had not as yet caught sight of the new 
comers, was laughing a gorge deploy ie at the ridicule 
of the position in which the pony's vagaries had 
placed her. 

" By Jove ! " whispered Courteney, " there are 
the Lysleys opportunely come to grief! Now 
do, there's a darling, be civil to them, and say 
something about being glad to see them at Wood- 
ringham ! " 
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CHAPTEK VII. 

COURTENEY*S CONFESSIONS. 

Mabgabet Lysley, rather to Mrs. Rashleigh's 
surprise, did not greet Mr. Travers with any marked 
coldness and reserve. It is true that the situation 
was not one which lent itself to the display of 
womanly dignity and straightlacedness. With her 
quondam admirer's perfectly gantes hands employed 
in dragging at the hired pony's mouth in the laud- 
able effort to draw the carriage to which he was 
harnessed from its awkward position, Margaret 
Lysley standing (after shaking hands with Mrs. 
Rashleigh), laughing merrily at the " situation," by 
the wicked pony's head, struck Maud as a person 
neither to be pitied nor despised. 

" She cannot care for him," was the half convic- 
tion of the latter, whilst noting the girl's gay insoU' 
ciancey and utter absence (apparently) of any sense 
of injury, as well as of any memory of " love pas- 
sages " in the past. " She never can have cared for 
him," Maud Rashleigh repeated to herself when, 
thanks to Court eney's exertions, the evil conse- 
quences of bad charioteering and equine obstinacy 
were remedied, and when her own civil speeches 
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having been duly made, and a cordial invitation to 
Lady holme given and accepted, Daisie, her bright 
face radiant with girlish spirits, uttered her smiling 
adieux and thanks. 

"I don't know what would have become of us 
without your help," she said, as Courteney with the 
" air devoue " which he could assume at will, rode 
by the side of the pony-carriage till they came to 
the spot (the distance was not more than a couple 
of hundred yards), where their separate roads 
diverged. "I believe, really, that we should have 
been in that horrid lane for hours. So few people 
pass that way, that I was quite surprised when you 
and Mrs. Bashleigh came in sight." 

" We were taking a short cut," Mrs. Eashleigh 
said. " My husband and Miss Falconer are on 
before, and really," she added, anxiously, "we must 
join them, Courteney. Good-bye, Mrs. Lysley, I 
hope you will have no more accidents. Miss Lysley, 
pray do not forget Thursday at two, and if the 
weather will only be fine, we will walk to the site of 
the Old Abbey. It is worth seeing to those who 
have a taste for ancient ruins, and owl-like places of 
that description." 

They separated after this, Mrs. Lysley and her 
daughter pursuing their way to a semi-detached 
cottage by the sea-side, which they had rented (for 
Hillsea had grown to be much in vogue as a " water- 
ing place " ), within half a mile of that pleasant town, 
whilst Mrs. Eashleigh and her escort, breaking into 
a brisk trot, continued their course in the direction 
of the Bingsworth Sands. 
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" How rapidly the day is closing," said Maud, as 
" Miss Jenny," without it must be owned, taking 
much heed to her ways, began to descend (minus 
any prudent hint on her rider's part, to slacken her 
speed) a slightly rising ground which it would have 
been certainly more wise to have traversed at foot's- 
pace. Before she had gone many steps, Courteney 
who was a few yards behind, called out loudly to her 
to stop. She heard the shout, and then — the affair 
was one of only a few minutes' duration — she felt, 
rather than knewy that the mare was stumbling for- 
ward, and &om that moment all was blank, till, on 
the small sofa in the road-side cottage, she awoke 
to a painful and bewildering consciousness that she 
Uved and suffered. 

What it was that the imhappy woman saw and 
heard when first her returning senses enabled her 
to comprehend what was passing around her, may 
be gathered from the words of self-pitying complaint 
with which the preceding chapter commences. It 
was, in truth, a bitter moment for the apparently 
dying wife, when in lieu of the sad anxious faces, 
the breathless whispers which the occasion de- 
manded, she opened her bewildered eyes to the 
spectacle of the heartless cruelty on which she had 
so bitterly commented. 

Scarcely twenty-four hours had elapsed since the 
accident, which had at first threatened such fatal 
consequences to the life of Mrs. Eashleigh, when 
she found herself well enough to discuss with those 
around her the particulars of what had taken place. 
The shock to the system, though considerable, did 
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not in Dr. Penrice's opinion call for the entire 
seclusion and quiet* of his patient. She was low 
and nervous. It was necessary and even beneficial 
that she should be amused ; the result of which fiat 
was that visitors were to be admitted to Mrs. Eash- 
leigVs morning room, and that amongst the earliest 
of these visitors was Courteney Travers. It had 
not been Maud's purpose to reveal to any soul that 
breathed the mortifying conviction that had been 
forced upon her of her husband^s " faithlessness and 
cruelty ; " but it was hardly in woman's nature, and 
certainly not in that of one so impulsive, and prone 
to give her confidence to a " trusted friend," as was 
Arttiur Eashleigh's neglected wife, to abstain, whilst 
thanking that friend for his solicitude, and the zeal 
which he had displayed in riding at break-neck 
speed for medical aid, from contrasting his conduct 
with that of the husband who had sworn to honour 
and to love her. 

Travers was not a man of many words, and Maud 
had, therefore, to take much of his sympathy for 
granted. Perhaps, indeed, could she have guessed 
how much his mind was taken up with the urgency 
of his own private affairs she would have been 
somewhat less diffuse in this (to Courteney Travers) 
uninteresting subject of Mr. Rashleigh's "utter 
heartlessness," and Gertrude Falconer's ".barbarous 
treachery." 

" It was unlucky that you should have happened 
to open your eyes just then," said Oourty, dissem- 
bling with some difficulty the yawns which not 
unfrequently attacked him when a longer time than 
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usual had elapsed since his last indulgence in the 
well-beloved pipe of Cavendish. " * What the eye 
don't view the heart don't rue.' Is there an old 
proverb of that kind ? My advice is not to look 
again, and to forget all about it. Pour bien jouir de 
la vie ilfaut glisser sur bien des chosesy and you may 
take this child's advice, who knows a thing or two, 
that women who * don't care ' are those who keep 
their husbands the longest tied to their apron- 
strings, if that happens to be your taste. It 
wouldn't be mine, if I were a woman, I confess ; 
but then, tout les gouts ne sont pas respectables, in 
spite of what my countrymen (perhaps you do not 
know that I was born in Paris, and don't feel the 
least like an Englishman), may say on the subject." 
As a rule, selfish, exacting men — ^men, too, who do 
not habitually make much of the weaker sex, obtain 
the most hold of, and are the most "spoilt" by 
women; and by women, not only of the class of 
which Maud Eashleigh was one — a class which 
includes the timid, the loving, and the unassuming, 
but by the stronger-minded and more resolute of 
their kind. For if women love to rule, they have a 
passion also to be ruled, and it is far more in 
accordance with their nature to worship the man 
they fear, than to feel tenderly towards the lover 
who stands in awe of them. Maud Bashleigh, en- 
dowed [cursedy I should rather say), with a nature 
truly feminine in its gentle and unpretending soft- 
ness, was at that period of her life (in part owing 
to adventitious circumstances), peculiarly liable to 
the danger of fearing the man whose society and 
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friendship was gradually becoming one of the few 
consolations of a life which otherwise would have 
been dreary indeed. She was thirty-three, an age 
when some women, more especially those who are 
determined to be young, may still enjoy the privi- 
lege of being considered as still on the sunny side 
of the boundaries of youth. But Maud was not, 
for personal vanity did not form any considerable 
portion of her idiosyncracy, so determined. Her 
health, too, as we know, was delicate, and her 
animal spirits (those airy nothings on which so 
much of the popularity, or otherwise, of man or 
woman depends), were no longer amongst the good 
gifts for which Maud Bashleigh had in her more 
youthful days been remarkable. Under these cir- 
cumstances, seeing that Maud was anything but a 
self-reliant person, it is hardly surprising that, 
looking dismally forward to the time when she 
should be alone with the "familiar" (so called) 
friends, whom she felt instinctively to be her ene- 
mies, she should have been more eager than was 
altogether either prudent or justifiable to keep in 
good humour both with her and with himself the 
guest, and relation, whose society was so congenial 
to her taste. If the truth must be told, then, this de- 
cidedly moral coward was not a little afraid of the 
fastidious object of her admiration, for Oourteney's 
" bumptiousness " as it was called (out of his hear- 
ing) hy not a few of his male acquaintances, was of 
the kind which not unfrequently imposes dan- 
gerously upon weak members of the softer sex. 
After the delivery of Courty's somewhat cynical 
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piece of advice, the conversation, which as Maud's 
quick feminine tact enabled her to perceive had 
grown wearisome to her companion, turned upon 
that (to him) more welcome theme, namely, him- 
self! 

Long and uninterruptedly did the tete-d-tete, un- 
broken even by the usually frequent visits of little 
Amy Bashleigh, Maud's sole adherent in that stately 
home, continue, and in the course of it, Courteney's 
astonished auditress was initiated into some of the 
startling phases connected with high classes impe- 
cuniosity; whilst, so pathetically, as well as with 
such a judicious mixture of a " languid swell's " im- 
pertinent insouciance did the victim of Israelitish 
rapacity dilate upon the perils of his condition, 
that, at every fresh disclosure of the natural conse- 
quences resulting from extravagance, and an indul- 
gence in the vices of gambling and horse-racing, 
Maud's gentle breast swelled high with pity, and 
long before the interview was over she had begun to 
turn over in her mind the possibilities which existed 
of any exertions, any sacrifices on her part, being 
brought to bear upon " poor Courteney's " case. 
Whether or not she succeeded in lessening his diffi- 
culties, and to what extent she suffered, in more 
ways than one, through her misplaced confidence 
and generosity, the course of this story will eventu- 
ally bring to light. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

MRS. LYSLEY DOES HER DUTY. 

The four years which had elapsed since the 
eventful summer when Margaret Lysley ceased to 
feel and think " as a child," had, while they ripened 
her beauty, and in some respects improved a 
character which was far from deficient in natural 
vigour, been, on the whole, to her neither happy nor 
profitable ones. The glow of womanly pity which 
had warmed Maud Bashleigh's heart whilst dwelling 
upon poor Margaret's fate as the toy, or perhaps 
even the victim of Courty's Napoleonic cravings 
after conquest, could scarcely have been either 
deeper or more lasting had the real evil wrought to 
that inexperienced girl by Courteney's heartless 
conduct become apparent to her. Among the first 
introductions to which Daisie was indebted to the 
irresistible Courty, stood, foremost in the ranks, the 
demon of discontent, and that acquaintance once 
admitted as " a familiar toad " beside her ear, other 
spirits more perilous still to her daily peace of 
mind took possession of her breast. The simple 
pleasures of life (and there is than this no greater 
loss) ceased to exist for Margaret Lysley from the 
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very day when the influence of a dangerously expe- 
rienced man of the world broke the first ground 
with the object of undermining the simplicity of 
character which to some, let us even hope (sophisti- 
cated as the world's tastes have unfortunately be- 
come), to many, would have proved her most attrac- 
tive charm. 

The girl could, had she chosen so to do, have 
looked back as to a half- forgotten dream upon the 
time when her cheery " cousin Bob," and his more 
sentimental and intellectual friend, Harvey Field- 
ing, devoted themselves with all the ardour and 
impulsiveness of youth to her service; when she 
enjoyed with a zest and in a lightsome spirit 
which had prematurely passed away for ever, the 
thousand and one trifles of e very-day life which, 
while they provoke the smiles of the light-hearted, 
and give infinite pleasure to those who are con- 
tented with their lot, are, simple as they may seem, 
of a thousand times greater worth (and would that 
the young and untaught could be brought to take 
upon trust the warnings), than those more rare, but 
exciting enjoyments which, blissful (whilst they last,) 
though they may be, enervate and demoralise the 
character, and leave behind a craving for the in nu- 
bibus which it is not always either advisable or 
possible to gratify. 

Had any one, at the commencement of Courteney 
Travers' acquaintance with the Lysleys, accused 
him of having deliberately formed the design of 
unsettling that pure and pretty Daisie*s mind, and 
rendering her dissatisfied with the lot to which she 
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was born and bred, he would have indignantly 
denied the accusation ; and yet, that such a design 
was, unknown perhaps to himself, present to his 
mind, there can be no doubt. In case of emergency, 
a conjecture which, by the way, seemed now to be 
fast approaching, Travers fully intended, as a means 
of extricating himself from his difl&culties, to " fall 
back" upon the famous ten thousand pounds of 
which, by a marriage with Margaret Lysley, he 
would be able to avail himself. He was not, as the 
world, both of spendthrift single men, and hand- 
some wedded wives, with whom he was so great a 
favourite, knew full well, a ** marr}dng man." But 
" necessity makes us acquainted with strange bed- 
fellows," and when the extent of his liabilities to 
those " infernal Jews,^' to say nothing of the claims, 
to an almost incredible amount, of the fashionable 
tradesmen, at whose expense Courty had for years 
been " turned out " the finished " swell " he was, 
should become known, this victim to usurious extor- 
tion, and to the varied and innumerable temptations 
to which young men such as Courteney Travers are 
exposed, would (at least so he had learned to hope) 
stand excused before the world (whose eyes were on 
his doings) for the act of encanaiUement to which 
the last degree of impecuniosity had driven him. It 
being then the intention of Courteney Travers to 
keep this obscure heiress of the middle classes as 
a reserve in case of need, it behoved him to obtain 
such a hold over her fancy, or her heart ; or, better 
still, on both, as would eflfectually prevent the intru- 
sion into his pet preserves of any chance and unli- 
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censed trespassers. To this end, he had, after 
taking, in the first instance, more than usual pains 
to render himself agreeable to that simple country 
Daisie, never 'allowed any long period of time to 
elapse without, in a certain quiet, but at the same 
time very irresistible way, returning to the some- 
times onerous task of keeping up the impression 
which he had made. About twice in every twelve- 
months (taking the average of years), did he con- 
trive, apparently in the most natural and unpreme- 
ditated manner in the world, to, as the saying is, 
" cross the path " of Margaret Lysley. Few and far 
between, and longed for with a feverish yearning to 
which uncertainty gave an added and almost painful 
intensity, those meetings were to the intended victim 
of lawless and unprincipled extravagance as exciting 
draughts of some dangerous and soul-destroying 
liquid. To find herself, after months of impatiently 
endured privation once more listening to the voice, 
which to her ears was as " music spoken,*' a voice 
that whispered, though it spoke no actual vows, of 
love and smouldering passion ; or, glancing furtively 
with shy admiring eyes at the elegance and sym- 
metry of the form that lounged beside her as she 
played the airs he loved, or, with her pure, but un- 
taught voice, sang the songs in which he sometimes 
joined, mingling a few rare notes with his rich 
cultivated tenor ; all this was as a glimpse of some 
brighter, happier world to the, as yet, imsophisticated 
and pure-hearted maiden. Of intimate acquaint- 
ances she had few, and of friends whom she trusted 
with her heart's secret, none. A natural pride of 
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character, a pride which had increased since she had 
made the bUssful discovery (for Daisie, with Cour- 
teney Travers murmuring words of bewildering 
flattery by her side, had at such moments no doubts 
upon that score), that her love had not unsought 
been given, caused her to lock within her own breast 
the reason why at the age of twenty-one, with 
beauty far beyond the average, and with what Mrs. 
Lysley was in the habit of calling " quite a consi- 
derable fortune," she was neither married, nor 
engaged so to be. 

It was a state of things that the widow found 
greatly contrary to her tastes. She was herself a 
woman of an expansive and argumentative turn, 
and was as little capable of understanding and 
appreciating her daughter's more reserved and self- 
sustained character, as she had in the years that 
had passed away, been able, quick-witted woman as 
in some respects she was, of winning the confidence 
and entering into the spirit of her departed hus- 
band's more enlarged and higher order of idio- 
syncracy. 

It had not been wholly without reference to the 
chances of seeing more of Travers than had of late 
fallen to her lot, that Margaret had induced her 
mother to fix upon Hillsea as their, for that par- 
ticular season, sea-side residence. Mrs. Lysley 
enjoyed but little of her daughter's confidence, and 
although aware that she and the (to the widow) now 
almost obnoxious Courteney, occasionally corre- 
sponded, she had forgotten, even if she had ever 
been conversant with the facts, that Admiral Tra- 
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vers* country house was within half-an-hour's rail- 
way journey from Hillsea, and that some sort of 
relationship was traceable between the Balham 
people and Mrs. Rashleigh of Woodringham. 

The impression made by Mrs. Lysley on the 
Falconer family had not been a favourable one, and 
in the absence of Harvey Fielding, who "an he could 
he would *' have said, how charming, and how perfect 
was the peerless Margaret, a rather mortifying 
neglect had been the portion of the new comers to 
Hillsea. It was not till rather late in the autumn 
that Mrs. Eashleigh, moved thereto by the request 
of Travers, who was then paying his first visit to 
Woodringham, called ceremoniously at Mrs. Lysley's 
cottage. The call was returned, and there the ac- 
quaintance would, but for Travers' interference, have 
probably ended. We have seen how and for what 
reasons he induced Maud to extend the hand of 
civility to his "friends." In what spirit that 
civility was taken, and what were the results thereof, 
remains to be seen. 

The widow was only half-gratified by the invita- 
tion that had been vouchsafed to her, indeed, when 
alone with Daisie, she spoke her mind pretty freely 
on the subject. But though professing to care little 
whether the civility was or was not accepted, she 
talked of little else during all that memorable after- 
noon, save the event that was to " come oflf " on the 
Thursday following. 

" You will wear your violet reps, of course," the 
widow incidentally remarked, as the two — smother 
and daughter — lingered over the remains of the 
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" tea dinner," a meal which, save on the occasions 
of Cuthbert Lysley's rare visits to the maternal home, 
had, for some years past, been as it were an institu- 
tion in the family. " Eeps is a material that always 
look handsome to the last ; and the sleeves, where 
they are a little worn you know, will be hidden by 
your velvet mantle. I shall never regret — and I 
have said so times and times, if you remember, 
Daisie — having given seven guineas, three years 
ago for that mantle. A thing if it is really good, 
looks well to the last, whereas a cheap, showy 
article " 

" Can be replaced before it gets so very much out 
of fashion as to be positively absurd," put in Mar- 
garet, whose train of thought as she sat on a low 
prie dieu beside the fire, chanced for once to run in 
the same direction as that of her more loquacious 
companion. "Mother!" she continued, speaking 
with a brusquerie which was unusual to her, whilst 
her tone sounded harsh from the eflfort which it cost 
her to say a disagreeable thing, " Mother, I do wish 
sometimes that I had some better clothes. We are 
not rich, I know, and I have never — at least I 
think not — been what is called extravagant, but 
stiU " 

" Still, you wish me, and I dare say other people, 
to understand that when a young lady has ten thou- 
sand pounds she ought to be dressed like a duchess, 
so that the world may see that she is an heiress." 

"But, mother; indeed I have no such desire. You 
quite wrong me if you think " 

" I tell you what it is, Margaret," continued the 
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widow, without taking any heed of the attempted 
justification, "you are going on in a way that — 
that cannot lead to any good either for yourself or 
those belonging to you. It is, or ought to be, the 
object of every girl to marry, and to marry well ; 
and you — ^totally unlike, in this respect, any young 
woman whom / have ever come across — throw away 
chance after chance in a way that is enough to pro- 
voke a saint.*' 

Margaret laughed lightly. The fire-light gleamed 
upon the feather screen she held, and behind its 
friendly shelter the flush which rose to her cheek 
was as unseen as it was unsuspected. 

"Now, mother," she said, in a tone of playful 
remonstrance, "you cannot injustice accuse me of 
throwing away what you call chances. Why, I have 
never — never — I declare it most positively — had 
what the most imaginative of young women could 
call an * oflfer ' in my life." 

" Nonsense and stuff about offers," retorted the 
widow, angrily. " If you have not been regularly 
proposed to, it has been your own fault. Why do 
you never encourage men to pay you attention? 
There was Mr. Sebright, the other day, who, people 
say, has a good two thousand a year, and who 
seemed quite inclined to come forward; and then, 
at Scarborough, that nice young man — Fellowes 
was his name, I think — ^who " 

Again Margaret interrupted her mother's re- 
proaches by a laugh ; one, however, which was not 
quite so pleasant to hear as had been the last. 

"You seem to think," she said, still speaking 
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from behind her screen, "that one can choose a 
husband as one does a partner at a ball, simply 
because we cannot dance without one ! How I 
wish, mother," she added in her more natural 
tone and manner, " that I could convince you that 
marriage is not the only thing for which women are 
bom into the world ! I assure you, that I feel quite 
capable of dancing through life without a partner. 
Besides, I might choose a bad one, you know, and 
then / should be cross, and there would be quarrels 
without end. No, no. Believe me, dear mother, 
little as I may be supposed to understand so knotty 
a subject, that the wrong man is never so com- 
pletely and so lastingly in the wrong place, as 
when he has persuaded the wrong woman to be his 
wife." 

Margaret's voice, as she uttered the concluding 
words, had grown very sad, and a sigh, before she 
had time to drive it back to the heavy heart from 
whence it rose, broke from her lips. Mrs. Lysley 
was far from being an unfeeling mother, but " senti- 
ment" was not her forte, and (the case is not a very 
uncommon one,) she being in her own person and 
in her constitution, tough, and hardy of fibre, was 
more inclined to rail at, than to express commi- 
seration for that which she was wont to designate as 
the " romantic nonsense of young people who did 
not know their own minds." 

And in addition to this cause for an absence of 
sympathetic tenderness which had not been with- 
out its injurious effect on Margaret's character, 
there remains to be mentioned the fact,|[that engage- 
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ing, and in most respects dutiful, though Daisie 
undoubtedly was, the affection of Mrs. Lysley for 
her daughter paled into a very feeble affair indeed 
when compared with the hot maternal love which 
Cuthbert — selfish, unprincipled, and in the eyes of 
most right-thinking persons, infinitely unworthy 
though he had proved himself to be — ^had, from his 
earliest infancy inspired in his mother's breast. 

Such anomalies are in every day life far too 
common to create surprise. Who is there that has 
not noticed maternal devotion lavished on an in- 
grate, and admiration bestowed upon the ugly and 
imcouth, whilst children, fairer and of brighter 
promise, fail in obtaining even a fractional share of 
the tenderness which is supposed to exist in the 
breast of every feminine created being ? There are 
women, moreover, in whose natures it appears 
simply impossible for a daughter, let her be ever so 
gentle or so deserving, to awaken a tithe of the 
amount of passionate fondness which is freely 
bestowed — " good measure, pressed down, and 
running over " — upon a troublesome and worthless 
son. 

Of the truth of this remark the widow Lysley was 
a striking example. ^ From his very birth — a weak- 
ness, which not only the lad himself, but all who 
were connected with him were destined afterwards to 
rue — his mother made an idol of this naturally grace- 
less as well as selfish son. His slightest wishes were 
to her as laws, and to conceal the faults and vices of 
her darlin^rom the father, whose good sense would 
not have permitted him to pass them by unnoticed 
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and unreproved, was one of the engrossing objects 
of her life. This object, however, came by the time 
that Cuthbert had nearly attained his seventeenth 
year, suddenly to an end. An attack of pleurisy 
carried oflf, without allowing him many hours in 
which to set his house in order, the owner-expectant 
of the beautiful country home which his persevering 
industry had enabled him to purchase, and of the 
many thousands per annum which might or might 
not, as fate, or rather as conduct, which is fate, 
should order, be hereafter inherited by his son. 

Mr. Lysley was in the prime of life when the fiat 
went forth that the soul which, since he had come 
to years of discretion had been solely employed in 
heaping up the gold, which he must of necessity say 
farewell to, would, on that night, be required of 
him. He was a man of few words ; indeed, to echo 
his wife's sentiments, Mr. Lysley was one of those 
(to her) highly unsatisfactory mortals who, inas- 
much as they hear and see and say nothing, would 
have done just as well, if not better, to have re- 
mained single. Whilst pursuing his system of 
silent observation, the self-made man had not how- 
ever failed to note with anxiety and regret, the ten- 
dencies as well as the incipient vices of his son and 
heir. It was not however till the Will which so 
greatly crippled Cuthbert Lysley*s power to dissipate 
his estate, was after the funeral read aloud to the 
assembled family, that the widow thoroughly under- 
stood how vain and useless had been her attempts 
to screen from the father's ken, the juvenile faults 
and follies of the son. 
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The contents of that " last will and testament '* 
proved a sore trial to Mrs. Lysley. Her vanity as 
well as her better feelings were severely wounded 
by the want of confidence in her sense and judg- 
ment, which in his later moments her husband had 
so plainly evinced. Her own income of four hundred 
per annum, in addition to the savings and scrapings 
(till her daughter should reach the age of twenty- 
one), of that " young person's" income, was, in the 
opinion of the widow, shamefully small ; whilst as 
regarded Cuthbert, her *' poor ill-used * Cuddy,' " 
the bereaved mother had no words sufficiently poig- 
nant with which to express her sense of the almost 
unexampled wrongs inflicted on that unjustly treated 
lad. 

For a year or more after her precious boy had 
been deprived by death of the only human being 
whose authority and influence might possibly have 
been instrumental in counteracting the evils of a 
weak and vicious nature, it was the widow's habit to 
dilate (to all who had patience to listen to her com- 
plaints,) on the injustice of which she and her son 
were the innocent and suff'ering victims. But after 
a while, and in consequence of the increasing reck- 
lessness and extravagance of her unprincipled 
favourite, Mrs. Lysley's dissertations on the iniquity 
and folly of her late husband^s testamentary dispo- 
sitions became farUess loud and frequent. She had 
begun to see that it was not without good and suffi- 
cient reasons that Mr. Lysley had so " tied up " his 
hardly-earned property, that to waste and devour 
his substapce in the riotous living which he loved 
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was out of the power of even so weak and self-in- 
dulgent a being as Cuthbert Lysley had long proved 
himself to be. 

To what extent the widow was aware of the debts 
and " difl&culties " of her scapegrace son neither 
that son nor the " family lawyer," for whose counsel 
and assistance she had more than once in cases of 
emergency been constrained to apply, could, in 
consequence of any betrayal on the widow^s part, of 
her anxiety on the subject, have been guessed at. 
For loquacious and communicative as it was her 
habit to be, Mrs. Lysley could, in the interests of 
her " boy," and partly it must be admitted to save 
herself from the mortification to which the public 
exposure of Cuddy s misdeeds would cause her, be 
silent " as a thief in the night " in the matter of her 
prodigal's constantly repeated acts of immorality 
and folly. Not even to her near and natural friend, 
id est, the daughter now grown to woman's estate, 
and who was fully capable, had she been only 
trusted, of entering with tact as well as tenderness 
into sorrows which she would have done her utmost 
to assuage, did Mrs. Lysley impart any portion of 
the daily and nightly ever-increasing anxiety which 
Cuthbert's conduct entailed upon her. 

It was now some months since the object of so 
much wasted maternal solicitude had paid one of 
the short visits, to which they had grown accustomed, 
to the dull country home inhabited by his mother 
and sister. Margaret, whilst taking herself severely 
to task for the selfishness which prompted the feel- 
ing, could hardly refrain from rejoicing over an 
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absence which, in consequence of the widow's being 
to a certain extent behind the scenes, filled the 
unhappy woman^s mind with vague but terrible 
apprehensions. Well and to her cost did she know 
the insatiable craving after gold with which Master 
Cuddy was possessed. The rapidity with which, 
like water from a sieve, the said gold vanished from 
his possession, was a constant source of wonder and 
speculation to one whose ignorance of the life that 
is led in London by young men of Cuthbert^s stamp 
was as profound as can well be imagined. On each 
of the many occasions when Cuddy, for the payment 
of some pressing debt, or to afford himself the 
means of existence in the only spot on earth in 
which he deemed existence worth the having, had 
drained the widow's purse of its uttermost farthing, 
the unhappy woman had summoned courage to 
warn him, in mild and apologetic terms of the 
danger of the course he was pursuing. She was 
silent as to its guilt, for well knew the mother who 
had not (ostensibly Christian woman though she 
was) shielded her child's ** infant's innocence with 
prayer," that it would be — ^now that the child had 
grown into a man — a worse than useless task to 
prate on punishment eternal, or to dilate in language 
wrung from her by grief, upon a young man's 
sacred duty to his neighbour and his God ! 



CHAPTER IX. 

CUTHBERT SPEAKS HIS MIND. 

Ten o'clock had struck by the clock which stood 
in the narrow entrance hall of the Lysleys' hired 
cottage, and the widow, who had reasons of her own 
(reasons, at which we hinted in the last chapter, 
for being far more saving than was deemed by her 
daughter to be either necessary or expedient), was 
talking of putting out the lamp and preparing for 
"bed," when the sound of approaching wheels 
caused the two women to simultaneously raise their 
heads, and listen eagerly for what might follow. 
The narrow road — "lane" it might almost be 
called — which ran in front of " Tamarisk Cottage " 
(for so was the abode of the widow and her 
daughter called), was very far from being a much 
frequented thoroughfare. Even in the daytime, 
when the world was awake and astir, the silence 
which reigned therein was seldom broken, save at 
rare intervals, by the creaking of a passing 
waggon^s ill-greased wheels, or by the careless 
whistle of a ploughboy sauntering to his daily 
task. 

" Who can it be ? " exclaimed Margaret, across 
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whose pre-occupied and fancy-sick mind a perfectly 
unreasonable and untangible idea that Courteney 
Travers, perched in the interim on the high driving- 
seat of his dog-cart, was so far on his way to make 
her a bond fide oflfer of his hand and heart, flashed 
and disappeared with the instantaneousness of an 
electric shock through her mind. 

" Who can it be ? " The words had scarcely 
escaped the lips which had already begun to smile 
at the silly thought that enviable Mrs. Rashleigh's 
petted cousin would be wandering through the 
lanes that dark November night in search of her, 
when the noise to which the puzzled women had 
been listening suddenly stopped, and in another 
moment a loud ring at the house door-bell pro- 
claimed the fact that the belated traveller, whoever 
he might be, was a visitor to the ladies at Tamarisk 
Cottage. 

"It can be no one but Cuthbert," murmured 
Mrs. Lysley, whose face had lost somewhat of its 
usually brilliant colouring; for a visit, especially 
at such an hour, from her graceless son, was 
scarcely likely to be the result of any purely filial 
or fraternal motives, and the mother's hand, as it 
rested on the table near, visibly trembled as she 
attempted, not without success, for her nerves had 
not yet become weakened by long continued 
anxiety, to steady herself for the approaching 
interview. 

The time for preparation was short, for before 
Margaret had time to reply to a suggestion which 
the latter (so little had Cuddy accustomed them to 
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such extempore visits) mentally decided to be 
wholly wide of the mark, the door was flung noise- 
lessly open, and Cuthbert Lysley, wrapped in a 
shaggy paletot, and with a worsted "comforter" 
covering the whole of the lower portion of his face, 
made his way simultaneously, with a pungent odour 
of tobacco, into the room. 

On the countenance of this young man, who had 
so early contrived to impress all who knew him 
(with one exception, for has not a " mother's love 
and trust depths more profound than the abysses 
of sin and shame ? ") with the conviction that there 
was nothing either "to be made of" or "done 
with" such a hopeless "ne'er-do-weel" as Cuth- 
bert Lysley — on the countenance, I repeat, as well 
as on the physical advantages which had been 
once considerable, of the widow's son, dissipation 
in all its varied forms, had eflfectually done its evil 
work. The large blue eyes which had once resem- 
bled those of his sister Margaret, were sunk in his 
head, and had, like an over-worn and misused 
turquoise, lost their azure hue, and become of an 
unhealthy greenish grey. Every vestige of healthy 
colour had faded from the hollow cheeks on which 
scanty whiskers, a shade redder than the curly 
auburn hair, which was a gift inherited by both 
brother and sister from their dead parent, alone 
gave tokens that the undersized lad, in whose 
appearance there was so little that could be 
esteemed as " manly," had arrived at what is, by 
courtesy, called " years of discretion." 

It was now some months since Margaret had 
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come into contact with the brother of whose 
peccadilloes, scrapes, and difficulties she had for 
a considerable time been far more cognizant, little 
as she had said on the subject^ than might have 
been generally supposed. Such rumours as had 
reached her ears regarding Cuddy's mode of life, 
his selection of acquaintances, and his utter selfish- 
ness and want of principle, had certainly not in- 
creased her affection for the brother of whom such 
things were said, and Margaret, seeing that she 
either was, or imagined herself to be, in love with 
a distinguished, fine gentleman, who, as she felt 
secretly convinced, would look upon poor Cuddy 
as a " snob,*' must have been more or less than 
human, had she not felt somewhat consoled for the 
existing state of things by the fact that her dis- 
reputable brother was kept, by his peculiar tastes 
at a safe distance both from herself and her fas- 
tidious friend. 

It was perfectly true, but then of that fact the 
simple Daisie remained in a state of blissful 
ignorance, that between the sins, and the selfish- 
ness, the extravagance, and the want of principle 
evinced alike by Courteney Travers and his less 
world-known fellow-culprit, there existed only this 
one essential difference, namely, that the guilt 
incurred by the former was the delinquency of a 
** swell," whilst the vices by which the latter had 
distinguished himself were the vices of a " snob." 
It was clear, even to the unsophisticated mind of 
Margaret Lysley, that, in accordance with the rules 
of our conventional existence, the one could not 
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have any fellowship with the other, for although 
the chances were greatly in favour of Courty 
Travers having frequently shaken the right hand 
of a man who had sinned grievously with his left ; 
yet that hand was scrupulously well gantry and, 
moreover, it was tolerably certain to be one on which 
the contact of wealthy or aristocratic fingers had 
left the honouring impress of their touch. But it is 
time (after frankly admitting that Daisie would 
have been far more worthy of praise had she been 
less willing to acquiesce in Cuthbert*s act of self- 
banishment) to return to that promising young 
gentleman^ and to the motives which led to his 
unexpected appearance on that dark November 
night at his mother's tranquil home. 

" Well, mother ! " and " My dear boy ! " were 
the several exclamations that broke from the lips 
of the widow and her son as the cold cheek of 
the latter was for a brief moment pressed to that 
of the agitated woman. The same ceremony was, 
with a trifling addition on both sides of chilliness, 
gone through with Margaret, and then Master 
Cuddy, after tossing his " billy-cock " on the 
table, drew a chair in front of the fire, and said 
in a voice that was only slightly indicative of 
civility, — 

" You got my note, eh, mother, saying I should 
be here to-night ? " 

" No, indeed. And I never was more surprised ! 
Daisie and I were just going to bed, and high time 
too ! Such a time of night to come ! But never 
mind now you are here, provided, that is, that you 
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don't catch cold. You should have something 
warm, dear. A hot cup of tea, and " 

" Tea ! No, thank you, not if I know it ! But I 
wouldn't say * no ' to a nip of brandy hot, without — 
eh? You see it's so awfully cold," he added 
apologetically, for alcoholic drinks were, as he well 
knew^ ^rery unfamiliar to the lips of the ladies 
who formed his " family .'' " I got chilled to the 
bone driving from the station, and I must have 
something to keep the life in me " 

He shuddered, as in an ague fit as he spoke, and 
the widow, alarmed at the ominous symptom, rung 
the bell at once for boiling water and a fresh supply 
of coal. She had grown stout of late, and less 
given to bodily exertion than of yore ; but to wait 
upon her darling Cuddy (even though the said 
Cuddy chanced to be, at that especial moment, 
about as discreditable a specimen of an English 
middle-class young gentleman as could well be met 
with) had always been deemed a privilege by his 
mamma. Bitterly and loudly did she lament that 
the description of restorative for which his soul 
evidently hankered was for the moment out of her 
power to provide for him. "It should never 
happen again," she faithfully promised, and in the 
mean time he must try, " poor fellow,'* what port 
wine negus, hot and strong, would do towards 
counteracting the effects of his imprudence, and 
her own bad housekeeping. 

Whilst this maternal petting and cossetting were 
being lavished upon the unrepentant prodigal, 
Margaret, from her quiet comer behind a sofa tabic 
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watched the scene in silence, whilst an expression, 
hard to define, and rarely seen upon her usually 
tranquil countenance, denoted that some abnormal 
passion, powerful, as it was possibly imamiable> 
was at work within. Her chin, which was perhaps 
a trifle fuller than might have been deemed propor- 
tioned to the delicate contour of her face, rested on 
her clasped hands, as she leant forward on her 
elbows in an attitude that was characteristic of 
absorbed and painful thought. The large blue 
eyes, shaded by lashes that needed not the aid of 
art to darken and enhance their beauty, were fixed 
on the figure of the unkempt, self-indulgent young 
man, who, after appropriating to himself, as if by 
prescriptive right, the best and warmest place, used 
his well-beloved person as an effectual means by 
which to monopolise the comfort he had secured to 
himself. 

As Margaret noted the eager haste and loving 
care with which the mother (who was so rarely tender 
to her) waited on and anticipated the wishes of one 
who, in his discourteous egotism, accepted these 
maternal attentions as mere matters of course, 
Daisie^s short upper lip alternately curled with 
scorn at her brother's debasement, and quivered 
with a jealous sensibility to the unjust partiality 
under which, from her earliest childhood, she had 
suffered. 

When the son (or " the master of the house,'' as 
he doubtless considered himself entitled to be called) 
had sufficiently warmed and recruited both his inner 
and outer man, he rose up from his chair, and placing 
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himself on the rug (with his back this time to the 
now blazing fire), rested his elbows on the mantle- 
shelf^ and said, with a nonchalance which was evi- 
dently affected, — 

" I rather wish that you had received my letter ; 
it is such a bore explaining things." 

"We shall have it to-morrow morning, I sup- 
pose," suggested Mrs. Lysley, cheeringly. In the 
meantime, what do you say, my dear, to bed? 
You shall have it nicely warmed ;— the kitchen fire 
is out, of course, but there are plenty of coals here ; 
and if Jane has gone up-stairs, why Daisie and I can 
manage " 

She was interrupted by a harsh, derisive laugh 
from the object of her affectionate solicitude. 
" Bed ! by Jove ! that is a good idea, why it is 
only ten o'clock." 

" Half-past,'^ put in Margaret from her corner. 

" Half-past ! Well, what is that ? If you had 
said half-past two, I might have listened to you. 
No one ever thinks in London of going to roost 
before " 

"Don't they?" said Margaret, wearily. "But 
as I am not a London, but, on the contrary^ a 
decidedly rustic bird, I shall seek my perch at the 
usual hour," — and having so said, with the same 
look of quiet contempt which, since her brothers 
arrival, Daisie's beautiful face had worn, she pro- 
ceeded to suit her action to the words that she had 
uttered. 

Cuddy looked at her for a moment in surprise ; 
he was not endowed with especially quick percep- 
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lions, but there was a something in his sister s air 
and tone which convinced him, either that she had 
heard something to his disadvantage, or that, since 
last they met, Daisie had enjoyed further oppor- 
tunities of comparing him with a higher order of 
*' swell," and that the result had proved unfavour- 
able to his (Cuthbert's) pretentions to shine as that 
rare thing — " a prophet in his own country." He 
was not, save on exceptional occasions, and notably 
when his vanity chanced to have received a wound, 
of a cantankerous and quarrelsome disposition. 
Moreover, he was not, at this juncture in his affairs, 
by any means in that condition of mind which 
induces its possessor to don whip and spurs pre- 
vious to "mounting the high horse" of arrogance 
and anger. As matters stood with Cuthbert Lysley, 
it would, as he had latterly had reason to think, be 
the height of imprudence to quarrel with his sister, 
for was not Margaret the heiress entail to his late 
father's property? and did not a certain contingency 
mentioned in the will of the latter possibly put it in 
Miss Lysley 's power to aid in relieving him (sup- 
posing that she should be willing so to do) from 
some of his more pressing and overwhelming diffi- 
culties ? 

It was in order to work upon Margaret's sisterly 
compassion, and in the hope that she might be led 
into some pecuniary arrangement by which the late 
Mr. Lysley's prudent precautions would possibly be 
rendered nugatory, that Cuthbert, after scrawling a 
few preparatory lines on the subject to his mother, 
followed, with a haste only to be accounted for by 
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the disastrous nature of his position, on the heels 
of the dispatch which he had fondly, but vainly, 
hoped would have " broken the ice," and saved him 
some of the trouble, as well as the annoyance, of 
explanation. 

The expression (one which his own guilty con- 
science rendered him, more than any other, capable 
of understanding) that was so plainly visible in 
Margaret's face ; and the manner, anything but a 
cordial one, in which she had greeted him that 
night, did not tend to render his task an easier 
one; but necessity — such necessity as that which 
on that eventful night drove the miserable spend- 
thrift to something that bore a faint likeness to 
honest confession — owns no law, and can withal 
brook no delay, and this being so, Cuthbert Lysley 
spoke as follows, — 

" I don't see why you should be in such a hurry 
to run away; I don't trouble you so very often, 
after all." 

" Indeed, no ! " said the widow, lajring her hand 
fondly on his arm. " It would be such a happiness 
to me if you cared less for London, and more for 
the country. How you will settle down in that 
great dull place in Hampshire is more than I can 
tell. Heigh ho ! But I suppose young men will 
be young men as long as they can." 

"You may rely on that, mother," Cuddy said, 

with a laugh of self-approbation, in which the 

*' sweet control of gracefulness " was utterly want- 

ng. " No one grows old, especially a woman, if 

hey can help it. But, by Jove! they live fast 
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enough to wear out the wheels in half the time 
they used to do! If you only knew. No, don't 
go, please not, Margaret, I have so much to say, 
and" — throwing himself once more, for he had 
sprung up excitedly, on an arm-chair, with an air 
of hopeless wretchedness that was far too real not 
to produce its desired effect — "I am in such an 
awful scrape ! " 

Margaret's heart softened immediately at sight of 
his distress ; and had it not been for the extreme 
demonstrativeness of her mother's sympathy, she 
would have expressed her sorrow for Cuthbert's 
woes in a truly sisterly and pitying manner. But, 
^though the warmth of her feelings was checked by 
the fashion in which Mrs. Lysley, hanging over 
Cuddy's chair, pressed his head (a manifestation, 
by the way, of affection on her part which the object 
thereof did not appear properly to appreciate) with 
a mother's yearning tenderness to her bosom, Mar- 
garet did nevertheless display far more interest in 
-Cuthbert^s condition of mind than a few minutes 
before she would have deemed possible. There 
was no mistaking the reality, as well as the magni- 
tude, of his distress. Cuthbert was, from whatever 
cause that distress might arise, a miserable man. 
Whether that misery was owing to the fear of 
punishment which, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, is the origin of remorse, or from a tardy 
sense of his own folly and debasement, signified for 
the moment little ; it was enough for the girl, who 
had believed herself steeled against one whose con- 
duct had so long proved him to be destitute alike 
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of principle, honour, and the natural affections, of 
which even the so-called lower animals are rarely 
utterly deficient, that he was there before her eyes, 
shivering as in a fever fit, his pale and attenuated, 
but still handsome, features working with the vain 
endeavour (for at the moQient he was weak and 
helpless as a child) to keep back the tears that 
would force themselves from his reddened eyelids, 
and his whole attitude and bearing giving ample 
evidence of the fact that either guilt or folly, or 
both, had for the nonce utterly demoralised and 
unmanned him. 

"What is it, dear Cuddy?" she said, gently, 
approaching nearer to the unclean, disreputable- 
looking being, whose appearance at that moment 
formed a striking contrast with her son's; for 
Daisie — ^it was a fancy of Courteney Travers — wore, 
as was usual with her, a dress of pure white muslin, 
" crimson tipt," like the loved but lowly flower of 
which she was the name child ; and as she stooped 
towards the miserable lad, whose only hope of 
rescue from the perils by which he was beset 
lay in her sisterly compassion and generosity, 
she passed her cool hand over his aching fore- 
head, with a " ministering angel's " gentleness and 
pity. 

"What is it, dear? Something very bad has 
happened ; something that you find it hard to tell ; 
but. Cuddy, it will be better to have it over, so 
now," she added, with an affectation of cheerfulness 
she was far from feeling, resuming her own low 
chair upon the hearth-rug, ^'you must just be a 
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good boy, and make a clean breast, sweeping it weU 
out, remember that," and she held up her taper 
finger wamingly, " before we all go up-stairs to 
bed." 



CHAPTER X. 

A HEART OF GOLD. 

There could scarcely be a stronger proof of 
Cuthbert's entire absorption by the one idea of his 
danger than this, namely, that he felt not the 
slightest inclination to laugh at the certainly very 
preposterous notion of making "a clean breast of 
it " in the presence of his pure-minded sister. To 
sweep and garnish, on that occasion, the " Augean 
stable," in which Margaret, in her encouraging 
way, had spoken, was, in Cuddy's opinion, neither 
advisable nor necessary. Compassion, deep and 
self-sacrificing, was the sentiment which it was 
interest to arouse in his sister's breast ; and full of 
this purpose he commenced a long and garbled 
account of the causes (for most of which he was, by 
his own showing, totally irresponsible) that had 
brought him into his present " fix." 

" If it hadn't been for that will of my father's," 
he said, " I should have been all right. The idea 
of only three hundred a year during the minority of 
a man who will have five thousand a year when he 
is of age ! And, then, having to wait for everything 
till one is five-and-twenty. Too old then to care 
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about one's lark ! I declare to that I would 

sell my chance to any one who would give me 
twenty thousand down, and that is just double what 
a brute of a Jew usurer, called Samuelson, asks for 
holding his tongue." 

He uttered the last words in a low tone, and as if 
talking to himself; but Margaret's quick ears 
caught the shameful sense of the expression at 
once, and she said, anxiously, — 

"What do you mean? Is it possible that you 
can have put yourself in this man's power by 

any . Oh Cuddy ! do not, for Heaven's sake, 

keep us in suspense. For once in your life be 
open, and let us know the truth." 

Mrs. Lysley, who had been in vain endeavouring 
to reduce Margaret to silence, now put in her word. 

" And ten thousand pounds, too ! Oh Cuddy ! " 

He turned restlessly on his chair. 

" Bosh ! What is the use of talking about that 
now," he said, crossly. "You know nothing about 
these things, mother; and besides, it doesn't follow 
because this dog of a Jew asks for it that he is at 
all likely to get it. The truth is, Daisie, that I 

have been an awful fool, and . Well, I was in 

dreadful want of money — ^had made a bad book,'* 
he went on consequentially, " and didn't know 
where, in the name of all that was diabolical, to 
turn for five hundred pounds." 

" Five hundred pounds ! Oh my good gracious. 
Cuddy," broke in the widow ; but her son, without 
noticing the interruption, went on as follows, — 

"Of course, if I had seen any other way of 
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getting out of the hole I shouldn't have done what 
I did ; and after all it wasn't my own idea to go to 
Samuelson. Jem Maguire put me up to it. Jem 
is always hard up — ^never has a shilling, but lives 
like a fighting cock ! How he manages it, no one 
can make out; however, that is neither here nor 
there. He is a sharp fellow ; capital at advice, and 
that sort of thing ; knows the tricks of the Jews by 
heart.'' 

"The Jews!'* exclaimed Mrs. Lysley, in an 
agony. " Surely, Cuthbert, you have never been 
so mad as to borrow money from them ? " and she 
glanced, with a strangely suspicious and alarmed 
expression, at Margaret's impassive face. 

" Haven't I ! '^ retorted Cuthbert, savagely, for 
the necessity of speaking out, acting on his extreme 
distaste to that (on his part) abnormal proceeding, 
was beginning to work upon his temper. " As if a 
fellow could live on the wretched pittance left me 
by my father! Why, it would hardly pay my 
tailor's bill, supposing that I wanted to," and the 
hopeful young fellow emitted, as he wound up his 
peroration, a snort of disdain, that went far towards 
rehardening his sister's heart against him. 

" So," she said, in a strangely quiet tone, but 
one, nevertheless, which caused even the obtuse 
Cuddy to intuitively feel that he would have some 
diflSculty in making good his cause with Margaret, 
** you are forced — ^is it not so — to beg and pray for 
this man's mercy ? For the mercy of the man who 
holds your secret? You have been selfish, arro- 
gant, and mean. Nay, mother, let me speak. It is 
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time that Cuthbert should learn the truth; and if you 
will not tell it him, I must. At this moment," and 
her cheek flushed, for from her, the words she was 
about to say, would perforce sound harsh, at least, 
if not cruel — " at this moment, were the law to take 
its course, J, and not you, Cuthbert, am the rightful 
owner of my father's property." 

" Oh, Margaret, for shame ! " put in Mrs. Lysley. 
" Who ever heard of a girl saying such a thing — 
being so forward, so unfeeling ^" 

" Mother, I am not unfeeling ; at least, I hope 
that such a charge cannot in justice be brought 
against me. I learned this truth accidentally. No, 
not accidentally ; I cannot say that," and she 
blushed painfully, " for I had occasion, not very 
long ago, to see Mr. Raymond, on business, and 
from him I learned exactly how matters stood 
between me and Cuthbert." 

" You went to Mr. Raymond ? And for what, 
pray? What could a young person of your age 
require to see a lawyer for ? Upon my word, I am 
inclined to think that ." 

" Oh, never mind, mother," put in Cuthbert. 
" What is the use of bothering when a thing is 
done ? and, besides, I want to know exactly what it 
was that Madge heard from old Raymond. He is 
so deuced close, that devil a word to the purpose 
can I ever get out of him." 

" Well," rejoined Margaret, sadly, " he did not say 
much that would be pleasant for you to hear ; but 
he convinced me, that any attempt on my part to set 
your affairs to rights would be utterly useless. It 
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appears, that by the provisions of my father's will, 
I am effectually debarred from coming to your 
assistance. God knows that I would have done — 
would still do — anything — every thing to save you 
from trouble, and, perhaps — grieved as I am to say 
the word — disgrace ; but " 

"Now, Margaret," put in Mrs. Lysley, angrily, 
" you are talking in a way that I won't put up with. 
What right have you to say a word about disgrace ? 
Cuthbert has been foolish perhaps, and spent more 
money than he ought to have done ; but whose fault 
was that ? What right had your papa to settle his 
affairs, so that a young man like Cuthbert could not 
live as a gentleman ought ? I " 

" Oh mother ! " simple Margaret said, " I do not 
think that a real gentleman ever ought to — I mean 
ever would — run in debt. A gentleman may be ever 
so poor, and does not, for that reason, cease to be a 
gentleman; but " 

" Now, Madge, don't worry about what I am, and 
what I have ceased, as you call it, to be. It's a 
deuce of a shame to strike a poor devil when he's 
down, and I am about as much upon my beam-ends 
as a weak vessel can well be. I came here to-night, 
I won't deny it, to ask you if you either could or 
would, as next heir entail, assist me in, or rather 
out of, this awful scrape. It seems that you can't. 
It seems too, dear," he added, more gently, " that 
you have tried to help me." 

" Indeed I did, Cuddy, and it would have been 
both strange and cruel had I not done so. I saw 
that there was something terribly wrong — some- 
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thing, too, which money could set to rights, and 
so " 

" You took upon yourself to act in that oflf-handed 
and officious manner! Really," continued Mrs. 
Lysley, whose jealousy of her daughter's position 
as regarded the dead contractor's fortune rendered 
her both angry and unjust, "really, to hear you 
talk, one would imagine that you had the entire 
disposal of your brother's fortune! One would 
imagine that he had to look to you for help and 
advice, and guidance *' 

*^And so he has, mother," broke in Cuthbert, im- 
patiently, " and therefore it is that I tell you not to 
bully Madge. She is a good girl,'' he said. " The 
best girl that ever lived, I do believe, and," laying 
his hand kindly on her shoulder, " if it is any satis- 
faction for you to know it, dear, I can tell 3'^ou that 
I have more than once thought twice about per- 
forming an act of worse than folly from the mere 
memory of your bright, beautiful face — ^your pure- 
hearted horror of what was low and mean." 

A pang — it was only natural that so it should be 
■ — shot through Mrs. Lysley's breast at this proof 
of Margaret's higher, holier influence over the son 
whose failings she had fostered by indulgence, and 
whose few good instincts she had failed to nurse and 
warm into vigorous and active being. Instead of in- 
wardly rejoicing in the fact that there existed a tie, 
however frail, that might — all other circumstances 
aiding — be the means of dragging back poor, reck- 
less Cuddy from the pit of destruction to which he 
was hastening, Mrs. Lysley had at that moment na 
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room within her hreast for any feeling save that 
of bitterness against the girl to whom that nearly 
lost, degraded Cuthbert spoke in terms, not only 
of tenderness, but respect. He had never — so she 
bitterly felt — ^respected her. She could remember 
the time when he had, in his childish fury, kicked 
and pummelled, and even surreptitiously pinched 
her. From Margaret, on the contrary — from 
Maggie, whom, she had never spoiled nor flattered — 
she had never received aught save aflfection, obe- 
dience, and outward respect and reverence. And 
yet, for all that so it was, the girl knew as well as if 
her mother had told her the sad truth in words, 
that Cuthbert was immeasurably her favourite. 
The injustice of this preference had never greatly 
pained her. There had been no sudden shock — ^no 
painful discovery of a partiality as little merited 
by, as it was appreciated by, her brother. If that 
brother had been loveable, kind, intelligent, Mar- 
garet would not have cared the less for him because 
by far the bigger share of her mother's heart was 
given to her only son. The girl's own heart was 
very large and tender, and none the less so, be- 
cause, outwardly, she was gay and smiling, taking 
life apparently as a pastime and a pleasure, and 
never betraying much outward evidence of the tender 
thoughts and womanly promptings which were ever 
stirring within her breast. At that time too — the 
time when Cuthbert was being so sorely visited by 
the sins which had " found him out" — she was her- 
self so happy that the glow and shimmer of her 
internal radiance seemed to reflect itself upon all 
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with whom she came in contact. She had seen 
Courteney, and there was something in his manner, 
in his smile, and in the meaning pressure of his 
hand, which gave her an innate conviction that her 
period of probation — her season of waiting was 
drawing to a close, and that henceforth she might 
indulge in the blissful certainty of one day be- 
coming the envied wife of Courteney Travers. 
Whilst hugging this blessed assurance to her breast, 
there was something almost revolting to Daisie in 
the abstract idea of discomfort to those about her. 
She was direfully troubled by Cuddy's being, as he 
gracefully called it, "in a hole." Besides her sorrow 
for his well-merited anxiety, she was selfish enough 
— good girl though she was — to shrink from the 
painful discussion (when she should be tete-d-tSte 
with her mother) of Cuthbert's extravagances, his 
trials, and his woes. In point of fact, happiness, 
as is too often the case, was drawing out — even as 
doth genial warmth the evil powers of the adder — 
the selfishness which lay dormant in the depths of 
Margaret's inner nature. Her brother^s " scrape " 
— her mother's jealous anger against herself — 
threatened to come between Daisie's sunshine and 
her own enviable self. Nor was this the only evil 
which might arise from Cuthbert's reckless goings 
on. He might — he was so weak, so easily led 
astray — do that which, by disgracing the name she 
bore, would place a barrier between herself and 
Courteney's love. The consciousness that selfish 
motives were at the bottom of her apparent zeal for 
Cuthbert's welfare rendered her impatient under 
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her brother's praises, and regretful for the jealous 
pain which those praises had inflicted upon one 
whose love for the erring one had at least the 
merit of being unmixed with self-seekingness and 
egotism. A harder heart than Daisie's would have 
been moved by the silent tears that trickled down 
the cheeks of the weak, injudicious mother. Tears 
unnoticed and unheeded by the son, who, thick- 
headed though he was, possessed sense enough to 
entertain a vague idea that, but for his mother's 
folly, he might not, at that moment, be on the very 
verge of as heavy a fall as ever ruined the prospects 
and broke the back (metaphorically speaking) of 
mortal man. In order to obtain the money neces- 
sary to meet the various debts (gambling ones 
chiefly, for Cuddy had no idea of "wasting" his 
*' tin'' upon the tradesmen whom he did the honour 
to employ) which during the last twelve months he 
had incurred, the heir-apparent to the contractor's 
hardly-earned wealth, had, as the reader has already 
been informed, put himself in the power of one of 
those unscrupulous and grasping men, whose capa- 
bilities of working fatal mischief to the young and 
weak, so many parents, grieving over the ruin of their 
once promising sons, have had reason, in the dust 
and ashes of family ruin and disgrace, to hopelessly 
deplore. 

Cuthbert had arrived at Tamarisk Cottage with 
the intention (hope in his sister's power to aid him, 
being the instigator of the resolution) to make a 
clean breast of it to his, as he imagined, unsuspect- 
ing kinswoman. The discovery — and a terrible blow 
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that discovery was to liim — ^that Margaret, with the 
best intentions, was perfectly incapable of rendering 
him any assistance, effectually closed the lips of 
this as yet unrepentant prodigal. To make con- 
fession, without any adequate return, of his dis- 
graceful and ruinous faults and follies, was an act 
of penance which, as I have before said, it would 
have never entered the head of Cuthbert Lysley to 
perform. The little speech which he had made on 
the spur of the moment to his sister was as much 
and more than could have been expected from one 
so harassed by his own troubles, so engrossed by 
the ever asked and never answered question — ^What 
was he to do for money ? To whom in this, his 
dire emergency, could he turn for the very im- 
portant sum which alone could free him from the 
tyranny of his individual and much-dreaded Shy* 
lock? For a few minutes he remained upon his 
chair, mute, motionless, and miserable ; then with 
a kick — probably at that moment he was bruising 
(mentally) the head of his arch enemy with his heel 
— ^he thrust the unoffending piece of furniture away, 
and said savagely, — 

" There's no use wasting time here. I was a fool 
— a confounded ass to come ! And yet — ^by Jove I 
it is enough to drive one mad to think that whilst I 
am suffering the tortures of the damned, the money 
which would save me from absolute perdition is 
lying dormant " 

" My dear Cuddy, you can't say that,^ put in 
Mrs. Lysley, who was one of those trying women 
whom nature has rendered incapable of saying the 
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"No, I didn't write, certainly, but I recollect 
repeating in the presence of Samuelson's partner that 
there was no legal impediment to my borrowing the 
money ; and as to my not knowing about the will, 
no one in his senses would believe that" • And 
having so said, Mr. Cuthbert Lysley, in utter dis- 
gust at the unlucky turn which his aflfairs had 
taken, threw himself once more upon his chair, and 
inquired whether there happened to be a time- 
table in the house. " For," he added, " I must 
be off the first thing to-morrow; there's a lot of 
business to be done, which might have been half- 
finished by this time if I hadn't come bothering 
here." 

With a glance plainly indicative of the disgust 
which she did not attempt to conceal, Margaret, 
after wishing a cold good night to the prodigal, 
retired, with a heart far less light than it had been 
an hour or two before, to bed ; whilst the far more 
enduring mother of this hopeful son, remained, with 
a patience worthy of a better cause, by the beloved 
one's side, administering to his animal wants, and 
listening without a moment's weariness of spirit to 
the recital (only half true, for selfishness rendered 
even dull Cuthbert imaginative) of his wrongs and 
trials. The house clock, whose voice sounded 
sonorously through the thin walls of the cottage, 
had struck two before Margaret, who happened that 
night to be more than usually wakeful, caught the 
echoes below which denoted that at last the length- 
ened conference was over, and that the pillow of 
thorns prepared for Mrs. Lysley by her idolised son 
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right thing at the right time. " You can't say that. 
Why there are the accumulations which will be 
something positively enormous. Interest and com- 
pound interest taken together will come, by the 
time you are of age, Mr. Raymond says, to a fortune 
in itself/' 

"A fortune which I can never hope to enjoy. 
No, mother ; there is no hiding up the matter now. 
There is a fellow, and a thorough crafty dodger he 
is too, who knows — ^you understand what I mean — 
that when I borrowed at the rate of sixty per cent, 
two thousand pounds from him, I did that which 
risked my loss of the whole of my father's property." 

" But you — ^you did not know — at least did not 
remember the clause in your father s will, which 
renders you penniless if you were ever tempted to 
do — ^what you have done." 

The woman's voice was very tremulous, and her 
" heart beat loud and quick " as she thus prompted 
the reply she longed for. Very eagerly did she 
await the answer, which when it did come was any- 
thing but satisfactory. 

" Oh, bosh ! " said Cuthbert, " as if old Samuel- 
son was a fellow to be taken in by anything I could 
say to him. He was too glad — those brutes always 
are — to get one to say anything which will commit 
oneself, and '' 

" But you didn't write ? " put in Mrs. Lysley, 
whose maternal anxiety was fast rendering her 
deaf to the voice of truth and justice, " they have 
nothing to show — ^nothing that can bring you, Cuddy, 
into serious trouble." 
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"No, I didn't write, certainly, but I recollect 
repeating in the presence of Samuelson's partner that 
there was no legal impediment to my borrowing the 
money; and as to my not knowing about the will, 
no one in his senses would believe that" - And 
having so said, Mr. Cuthbert Lysley, in utter dis- 
gust at the unlucky turn which his aflfairs had 
taken, threw himself once more upon his chair, and 
inquired whether there happened to be a time- 
table in the house. " For," he added, " I must 
be off the first thing to-morrow; there's a lot of 
business to be done, which might have been half- 
finished by this time if I hadn't come bothering 
here." 

With a glance plainly indicative of the disgust 
which she did not attempt to conceal, Margaret, 
after wishing a cold good night to the prodigal, 
retired, with a heart far less light than it had been 
an hour or two before, to bed ; whilst the far more 
enduring mother of this hopeful son, remained, with 
a patience worthy of a better cause, by the beloved 
one's side, administering to his animal wants, and 
listening without a moment's weariness of spirit to 
the recital (only half true, for selfishness rendered 
even dull Cuthbert imaginative) of his wrongs and 
trials. The house clock, whose voice sounded 
sonorously through the thin walls of the cottage, 
had struck two before Margaret, who happened that 
night to be more than usually wakeful, caught the 
echoes below which denoted that at last the length- 
ened conference was over, and that the pillow of 
thorns prepared for Mrs. Lysley by her idolised son 
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might be sought far in the dreary stiUness of that 
chiU November morning. 

" Poor mother ! " thought Daisie, as she nestled 
her face into her pillow, '* she has so much to bear 
that I almost feel it is wicked of me to be happy/' 




CHAPTER XI. 

TRAVERS FINDS MARGARET ALONE. 

The news of Mrs. Eashleigh's accident spread 
rapidly through the neighbourhood, and reaching 
the ears of the inhabitants of Tamarisk Villa, 
quickly put the idea of the proposed Thursday 
excursion out of their heads. 

" So, there is an end of that ! " Mrs. Lysley said, 
as she tossed to Margaret a dry little note of excuse 
and apology penned by the hand of the elder of Mr. 
Eashleigh's daughters. " I knew how it would be, 
Daisie ! There is a fate in these kind of things, 
and it is not intended that you should ever become 
Mrs. Courteney Travers." 

** Perhaps I don't intend it myself," said Margaret, 
recklessly, and blushing as she spoke at the utter 
monstrosity of the supposition. " I am sorry 
though — very. I should have liked to see the 
Woodringham grounds, and now, who knows, as we 
are to leave so soon, whether we shall ever look at 
more than the outside of that beautiful place ! " 

"Hem! You had better, I believe, have stuck 
to that good-natui'ed Harvey Fielding." 

" Oh, mother, what words to say ! " 
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** Well, I do think so. Here is Mrs. Bashleigh 
half off the cards again ; her health perhaps ruined 
for life ; and, of course, the baby that was coming 
put a stop to altogether." 

Shocked as she was, Daisie could hardly help 
laughing. " How can you imagine such horrid 
things ? " she said. 

** If I didn't, somebody else would," Mrs. Lysley 
said, and Margaret knew that her mother in this 
speech alluded to Miss Gertrude Falconer, whose 
designs upon the wealthy widow had long been 
common talk in the country. 

** I am very sorry for Mrs. Eashleigh," Mar- 
garet said. '^ She is so nice mannered, so kind- 
looking " 

"And is flirting so pleasantly with Mr. Cour* 
teney Travers, Margaret ! You are, without excep- 
tion, the blindest, most easily deceived girl ! There 
isn't another in the world who would be taken in 
by that man ! He just amuses himself with you, 
while he cares for nothing else really in life but 
making love to a married woman." 

Daisie turned very grave at this remark. Had 
she been quite sure that the charge against her 
lover was undeserved, she would probably have 
listened with a less serious and uneasy countenance. 

" I do not see that we have any right," she said, 
" to bring such accusations against Mrs. Bash- 
leigh." 

"I am not accusing Aer," Mrs. Lysley said. 
"Every one knows his character very well, and 
that no married woman's reputation is safe when 
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she has the misfortune to become intimate with 
such a man as Mr. Courteney Travers." 

Margaret scorned to answer this attack. That 
there was truth in her mother's words she more 
than haK suspected, but the female instinct, of 
which she had a large supply, whispered to her, 
that however dangerous a friend Mr. Travers might 
habitually be, he was, in this instance at least, 
unjustly accused. She had not seen much of 
Mrs. Eashleigh, but that little had told her that 
Courteney's distant relation was neither a frisky 
matron, nor a coquette. Perhaps, too, her own 
harmless and very natural vanity saved her from 
a fit — ^which otherwise might have been imminent — 
of jealousy. She was beautiful, and twenty-one, 
whilst Maud Eashleigh could not be much less 
than forty, and faded, greatly faded, Margaret liked 
to think, and little likely to captivate the fancy of 
such a beauty lover as Courteney Travers. 

Hoping and expecting some sort of rejoinder to 
her attack, Mrs. Lysley, who had donned her 
walking dress for an excursion into the town, 
waited in silence, face to face with Daisie. Living 
a good deal tite-d-tite with her daughter, and being, 
after the fashion of her sex, a little fond of the 
excitement of a " scene," Mrs. Lysley felt slightly 
provoked by the placid manner in which her 
remarks on Travers had been received, and it was 
in this spirit that she spoke again. 

" How you can be satisfied, Margaret, with the 
way that this man treats you, is more than I can 
understand. Why, if you were an ex-maid-servant 
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he couldn't do worse. Indeed, their followers do 
act honourably sometimes. There's Tom Collins, 
who, as Susan Whichitt told me, begged her for her 

* company ' only twelve months ago, has been a»}$:ed 
in church twice, while you '' 

• Margaret laughed merrily. "Oh, mother," she 
said, " you mustn't expect to find such a model of 
constancy as Tom Collins," and having thus 
expressed herself, she gathered up her pencils aud 
paint-brushes, as a hint that the interview had 
better be brought to a conclusion. It is probable 
that Mrs. Lysley was of the same opinion, for 
without another word, she twisted her boa with 
rather spiteful energy round her neck, and banged 
the house door behind her. 

Margaret breathed a sigh of relief when she 
found herself alone, but soUtude was clearly not 
that day to be her portion, for at that very moment 
Travers was well on his way to pay a parting visit 
to his love. 

She was not, and very miserably did she acknow- 
ledge to herself the fact, looking her best when the 
house door-bell rang a sonorous peal, and her 
heart told her that Courteney Travers was within 
a very few yards, not only of her, but of the second- 
best gown, which, for her spirits were low, and she 
expected no visitors, poor Daisie had thought good 
enough for the hour and the day. She knew— 
none better — that most men (and her favoured lover 
in particular), are very much the slaves of appear- 
ances. The sweetest maiden, if habited in a russet 
gown, will ten to one excite not half the emotion 
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which would swell the breast of her admirers were 
Bhe dressed in a thousand franc Parisian dress, and 
glowing with the conquering consciousness of being 
costumed a ravir. The very notion of being out- 
wardly " the right thing " does, by bestowing upon 
a woman something of the insolence of power, 
invest her with the dignity of command, and endow 
her with (while it lasts), a real succSs, Unfor- 
tunately, (or it may be, fortunately, the reader will 
hereafter judge between the two,) Margaret was not 
so armed with the external panoply and glory of 
her sex. With her red brown hair ruffled by the 
pressure of her garden hat, and her simple but well- 
made linsey dress, a trifle tumbled by absence of 
careful movements, Margaret, though a pretty 
* study for a painter, was wanting in the air of 
fashion, which would have struck the fancy of such a 
very fine gentleman as Courteney Travers. She was 
conscious that so it was, and her heart, poor child, 
sank vdthin her as she rose to greet with blushing 
welcome the man she so fondly loved, so blindly 
admired. Heaven help the woman, who, as was 
the case with Margaret Lysley, harbours in her 
heart of hearts the conviction that her devotion is 
not returned in full, that she is the worshipper, and 
not the worshipped ! It is a received maxim in 
the Gallic statistics of love-making that in affairs 
so called of the heart, ily a toujours un qui embrasse, 
£t Vautre qui tend la joue. In the case before us 
there was no doubt to which of the two had been 
assigned the humbler, and it may even be called 
the least intransient part. Margaret's hopes were 
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built, albeit she would not have owned even to 
herself that so it was, on a very insecure foundation. 
It may be that the state of feverish suspense in 
w];iich she had so long been kept, had the effect of 
strengthening her love, whilst the very certainty 
that at any moment, should it suit him to demand 
the boon, he might claim Margaret as his affianced 
bride, rendered Courteney Travers a less ardent 
adorer than he might otherwise have shown himself 
to be. 

The greeting of the Attach^ sent a cold shiver 
through Daisie's heart. On the previous day he 
had been bright, smiling, and, as it seemed to her, 
more on a level with her unpresuming self than 
was his wont. He was journalier, as is the case 
with some pretty women's looks, in his moods and 
manners, and Margaret, who had seen quite enough 
of Courty's caprices to dread what some of his 
friends denominated his " fine attacks,'' shrank 
within herself, as, with the air more of an acquaint- 
ance than a friend, he took the hand extended to 
him. 

Ensconcing himself, according to his habit, in the 
best arm-chair that the little room could boast of, 
Mr. Travers remarked languidly on the event of 
the previous day. 

"You heard of the accident, I suppose, before 
Miss Bashleigh's note arrived ? It was a shocking 
thing — I hate to see a woman thrown — and then 
she was so long insensible ! Altogether a most 
boring, unpleasant business." 

" But Mrs. Kashleigh is going on well, I hope. 
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Poor thing ! It would be so very melancholy, 
would it not, if anything were to happen to her ? " 

'* But something has happened to her. Oh, ah ; 
yes, I see what you mean. If she were to die ! 
But she is not likely to do that. Dr. Penrice says 
that with care -and quiet Mrs. Eashleigh will do 
well ; but how she is to have care and quiet with 
that horrid Miss Falconer watching her like a 
snake, and hoping every moment will be the poor 
woman's last, is more than I can guess." 

" But," said Margaret, who was horrified at the 
idea which Courteney's words presented, "you 
don't really think what you say ? You don't really 
mean that Miss Falconer would be pleased if poor 
Mrs. Eashleigh were to die ?" 

" God knows ! I wouldn^t answer for any woman, 
particularly when there is twelve thousand a year 
dependent on her wishes and exertions. If Maud 
Eashleigh were to die, there is not a shadow of a 
doubt that Miss Gertrude Falconer would become 
old Eashleigh's third wife. It's a great stake, and 
I, for one, don^t wonder that she thinks about it ; 
and not only thinks about it, but would move 
heaven and earth, if she could, to be chatelaine of 
Woodringham." 

Margaret sighed. " How can people be so mean 
and grasping ? And she, Mrs. Eashleigh, I mean, 
seems so gentle and unoflfending ! Oh ! if I could 
be with her ! — ^if I could watch over her safety — ^if 
I could but see that she is properly and kindly 
cared for!'* 

" Which of course it is impossible for you to do. 
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I wish it were otherwise, for Maud would be fond 
of you, Margaret. She was talking of you only 
just before the accident ; and perhaps — ^but no, I 
don't see how it is to be managed. I can't see any 
way of your watching, as you call it, over Maud." 

" Are you going to remain any time at Wood- 
ringham ?" asked Daisie, timidly. 

"Not long, a few days only — ^but I shall be 
backwards and forwards. Besides, my people are 
not so far away but what I can come over some- 
times to see how things are going on." 

He glanced up at her meaningly as he spoke, and 
the look was answered by one of the bright crimson 
blushes which were one of Margaret Lysley's 
greatest charms. In a moment his arm was round 
her waist. 

" You darling ! " he said, and for a moment the 
girl felt that the precious words which would bind 
them life long to each other, were about to pass his 
lips. " You darling ! I wish I could be always with 
you, but we poor devils of unpaid Attaches cannot 
expect to have things all their own way. How I 
wish I wasn't so deucedly hard up. So near going, 
as the Yankees say, to almighty smash ! " 

He pressed his lips to her white forehead as he 
spoke. Not passionately — Courteney was rather an 
" used-up " man in point of feeling ; and, besides, 
daylight with its cold reality — daylight gleaming on 
an unmade-up beauty in a linsey-gown was not a 
conjunction of circumstances to excite within his 
breast any very exceptional amount of emotion. 
Even had he known with what almost painful force 
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Margaret's heart was throbbing, I doubt whether the 
certainty would have quickened Courty's pulse by a 
single beat. 

"Oh, I am so sorry," she murmured, thinking 
all the while that she would with joy bestow her all 
to give a moment's joy to him. 

" Yes, dear, I know that. But sorrow donH do 
any earthly good, you know. It won't put it in my 
power to make you my little wife, Daisie. And yet 
you are my own — are you not, love ? My own fair, 
innocent darling. The only girl I have ever loved ! 
The only one whom I could care to bind myself to 
for life." 

Daisie, sucking in with eager ears those flattering 
words, forgot — as very many of her sex have done 
before, and will do to the end of time — that the 
woman does her duty ill who fails to spurn from 
her side the lover who appears little likely to play 
for her the prosaic part of husband. It was such 
joy to hear him say — ^his arm encircling her slight 
waist, and his eyes gazing into hers — that he adored 
her! It was not her well-loved Courty's fault 
that he was penniless ! Had he been rich — ah ! 
Daisie felt assured of that — ^he would have long ere 
this have claimed her as his own — would have 
shared with her poor humble self his noble name, 
his grand distinction ! Something of this she 
whispered as she held his hand between her own, 
and longed — but maiden modesty forbade the deed 
— to throw herself upon her lover's noble breast, and 
breathe out there the overpowering fulness of her 
love. 
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Bat though, from that act of folly she was, by 
her own gentle reticence preserved, Courty was 
well satisfied that her heart was wholly his. 
When — and ah ! how devoutly he hoped that such 
a crisis could by some blessed miracle be pre- 
vented—when he should be driven by stress of 
weather into the harbour of matrimony, Courteney 
Travers felt tolerably certain that he would — sup- 
posing the demoiselle remained in her present 
mood of mind — find in Margaret Lysley a wife 
ready to his hand. He did not, however, place 
unbounded confidence in womanly constancy and 
truth. As long as he could himself remain at 
Hillsea all would of course be " right," but Travers 
could not so remain, and in his absence, what was 
to certify to him, what ** make assurance sure," that 
Daisie, who after all was a woman, and therefore 
more than once to be " won,'^ would not throw him 
over — ^would not, in short, find some other " fellow " 
more to her taste, possibly (but not probably) even 
than he had been ? It is the curse of men of 
Courty's stamp of character and line of experience 
that their knowledge of female idiosyncracies is 
derived from a study of the least estimable among 
the sex. Had Travers' opportunities of compre- 
hending the hearts and natures of pure-minded, 
delicate-feeling women, been of a more satisfactory 
description, he would not probably have deemed it 
advisable to touch, as he did with no tender hand, 
on the question of Margaret's suspected unenduring 
affection for himself. Added to this, Courteney 
Travers was averse, from principle, to the system 
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of " spoiling " (by an excess of devotion) those 
impulsive ones of the weaker sex who were so 
imprudent as to make no secret of their love. To 
"pique and soothe by turns" was the system 
adopted by this " past master/' in his own opinion, 
in the art of woman management; and if there 
were those who whispered that the Attache, like a 
true tyrant and " bully," was easily subdued by a 
spirit higher and more courageous than his own, it 
mattered little; for amongst the good, the gentle, 
and the tender, the Ninons and Dalilahs of their 
sex are not very likely to be often, either seen, 
or heard of. 

" I wonder,'' remarked Courty, almost coldly, 
while he withdrew his arm from its position round 
Daisie's waist, a proceeding which sent a sudden 
chill through that young person s veins, and made 
her fancy the world not by many degrees so bright 
a place as it had seemed before — " I wonder for 
how long, or rather for how short a time, you will 
keep me in your memory. I suspect there will be 
smiles on those red lips of yours. Miss Daisie, 
before I have been gone a week. You have such 
peculiar ways, sometimes, you women, of disposing 
of the poor fellows who have been fools enough to 
love you." 

" Fools ! Oh Courty ! how can you say such 
cruel things ? " 

"You seem to think," he resumed, without 
heeding her interruption, " that what ' the eye don't 
view, the heart don't rue.* Is not there some old 
proverb to that eflfect ? I fancy I remember my 
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old nurse quoting it to my sister Katherine when 
she persisted that her doll was stuffed with sawdust, 
and suggested that things in general, as the Yankee 
poet says, ' are not what they seem/ " 

"But they are what they seem," pleaded poor 
simple Daisie, whose tears, at the idea that 
Courteney was going to make himself miserable 
by doubting her, had welled up very near her eye* 
lids. " As if one was likely to — I mean as if one 
could hide anything from a person that one cared 
for/' 

" But supposing that one/' half mimicking her, 
but still in the manner half soothing, half ridi- 
culing, which is adopted sometimes with a spoilt 
atid foolish child — " supposing that one doesn't 
*care,* as you call it, for a * person,' how about 
being open and above-board, then ? ' Care ! ' " he 
repeated, scornfully. " How I hate that word. Na 
girl but an English one would use it. Why, in the 
name of all that is unholy, can't you use the proper, 
or improper, word, and call it love at once ? Per- 
haps, however," he added, drily, " that isn't quite 
the thing you mean ? " 

Daisie, who had no more idea of debating a point 
with Mr. Travers than she had of measuring theo- 
logical weapons with the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
replied very meekly to this attack. 

" I didn't think," she said, blushing brightly, and 
looking with pretty pleading into his face, "that 
you would cavil about the * word.' " 

" Qm (after all) ne fait, rien a la chose'* put in 
Courty, who, softened by her sweetness and her 
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beauty, longed to once more take her in his arms, and 
cover her fair face with eager kisses. Failing this, how- 
ever, he contented himself with looking all manner 
of tender things ; and then, without further noticing 
Daisie's plaintive appeal, he went on in his dreamy, 
listless fashion, to remark, that when he talked of 
girls forgetting men, he ought to have excepted 
fellows who were well off. Elder sons, and men 
with a f6w thousands a year, ran no risk of being 
forgotten; it was only the poor devils, men who 
could not afford to buy even a niche in a girl's 
memory who, when out of sight, were pretty certain 
to be out of mind as well. " Ah ! me," he con- 
tinued, with a very good apology for a sigh, " we 
must make the best of our lot ! There is nothing 
for it but to follow the jolly old poet's advice — 
the one, I mean, who thought constancy, and that 
kind of thing, a bore. Eh ? Don't you think so, 
darling ? " 

He was making sad havoc with Daisie's pencils, 
whittling away with destructive recklessness all that 
lay within reach of his hand, and the poor little 
girl, who was growing very cold, and nervous, 
and uncomfortable, began almost to wish that 
her dearly beloved Attache would on occasion 
— whilst making love for instance — show him- 
self a little more like the rest of the world. It 
was hard for her to know what to say, but as 
Courty seemed to expect an answer, she murmured 
shyly,— 

" I don't know who you mean. I daresay many 
poets and people think that — '* 
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" Think what ? That 

When we are far from the lips that we love, 
We have to make love to the lips that are near. 

Is that it ? Oh, Daisie, child, to think of your 
knowing that such wicked thoughts come into men's 
heads ! I declare I should never have believed it 
possible had I not heard it from those darling lips 
of yours ; " and Courty, after looking rounti to see 
if they were alone, drew her suddenly towards him, 
and pressed a long, passionate kiss upon the sweet 
virgin lips of blushing Margaret Lysley. 

It was all wrong, and the poor girl felt, even at 
that blissful moment, that she was sinning not only 
against maiden modesty, but against all the " cut 
and dry ^' rules of conduct which Mrs. Lysley 
had from time to time, and when occasion had 
seemed to require it, laid down for her daughter's 
guidance. The worthy widow had brought up her 
only girl in — according to her judgment — the fear 
of God, and the expectation of a husband. To 
obtain the latter good, it was clearly necessary 
to be of right behaviour, and not to " encourage 
men in forwardness," and this precept had more 
than once sounded — without, however, conveying to 
her brain any very definite meaning — in Daisie's 
ears. Against that precept she now felt, and that 
with no slight feelings of shame, that she must have 
grievously sinned. She tried to frown, but failed 
signally, and then her full lip quivered, and, but for 
the idea of angering her lover, the ready tears would 
have fallen from her eyes, whilst the sobs that she 
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choked back to her aching throat would, but for her 
maidenly reserve, have been but another proof to 
Courteney Travers of his power over her affections. 
It proved, however, no difficult task to reassure, and 
raise her spirits. With her small, ungloved hand, 
clasped in his large vigorous .©ne, and with the 
tenderest and most soul-stirring words to which it 
had ever been her lot to listen, bewildering her 
brain, and enfeebling her powers of judging between 
right and wrong, what wonder was it that smiles 
soon took the place of tears in Daisie's April face, 
and that the widow's daughter, carried away by her 
own warm youthful impulses, and over anxious to 
(in her turn) reassure and comfort the " poor devil " 
whose piteous lot her lover had been deploring, 
should have been more than necessarily profuse and 
eloquent on the subject of her love. 

Poor, misguided child ! Misguided after the 
fashion of so many of her sex and age, had she 
studied her very hardest to cool her lover's flame, 
and lessen his desire to obtain her for his own, she 
could have adopted no surer means for the attain- 
ment of her end. Courteney was one of those very 
far from rare individuals whom difficulties in their 
path can alone arouse to a keen desire for victory. 
He had experienced so much of " sad satiety," that 
his constancy — ay, even his passing devotion — 
were dependent for their existence upon the excite- 
ment of uncertainty and the fever of suspense. To 
love was with Courteney Travers (and well would 
it have been for Margaret, could she have guessed 
that so it was) not unfrequently to " bore " him, 
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and thus it fell out that when, on that eyentfal 
evening, he parted with Daisie for the unreyealed 
purpose of refreshing his intellects, and enliyening 
his sensations by an hour^s " smoke " in the billiard 
room frequented by the Hillsea military, he did so 
with a conviction that for the time at least he had 
had enough of '* spooning,'' and that the change 
from Daisie's sentimentalities to the slang and 
scandal, the double entendre, and the "horsey" talk of 
his male associates, could be hardly otherwise thai^ 
a relief. 



CHAPTEE XII. 

MRS. LYSLEY HOLDS HER OWN. 

Margaret's heart sank heavily within her when 
she saw him go. For the first time since her dream 
of love began, a terrible awakening seemed to 
threaten her — an awakening which she strove and 
struggled with womanfully, knowing well that once 
thoroughly aroused from those enchanted slumbers, 
such visions as she had been blessed with would 
return no more for ever. 

Courteney Travers had in very truth become all 
the world to her. He was her " Hope," her 
" Poesy " ! She had (figuratively, of course) gone 
a " Maying " with the man who had once whispered 
to her soft, tender words, and had looked with a 
passionate tenderness, which Nature taught the shy 
girl to understand, into her half-shrinking eyes. If 
any one had hinted to this girl that Courteney 
Travers, a practised love-maker, meant nothing 
" serious " by those words and looks, and by the 
time he wasted (for it was wasted if he loved her 
not) in her presence, Margaret would have laughed 
merrily at the strange conceit. She knew better — 
Oh ! so much — so infinitely better than to believe 
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anything so foolish, or so false. If he were a de- 
ceiver, if he (for Daisie had heen told that such was 
the favourite sport of some men) had heen playing 
at her expense the cruel game of winning a girFs 
fond love, only to throw away the priceless gift as 
though it were a faded houquet, or a hall glove that 
had heen worn a day — if he were false, why what 
was Life? — what Time? — what anything? The 
world would be a desert then to Margaret — ^the 
world a wilderness, and the sun's light gone out 
for ever — 

** Should her fond heart 
Its hold forego, 'twere chaos all again." 

That a fate so unutterably deplorable might be 
on the cards for her, struck Margaret, when she 
watched her lover sauntering with his long careless 
stride away, as terribly probable. He had not gone 
many steps, however, before, to her infinite dismay, 
she caught sight of her mother, larger and stouter, 
as it appeared to Daisie's excited eyes, than life, 
advancing in her rather shabby home-goyrn along 
the path which Courteney was pursuing. Daisie 
groaned aloud. In her mother's mood — a mood 
which rendered her, despite his claims to considera- 
tion on the ground of "family'* and "fashion" — 
very little inclined to put up with what she called 
(when out of Travers' hearing) that gentleman's 
"impertinent high mightiness," — in Mrs. Lyslejr^s 
present mood there was no knowing what she might 
not say to the object of her wrath. She had, since 
the fact of Cuthbert's needs and consequent delin- 
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quencies had become painfully, as well as incon- 
veniently, apparent to her, grown suddenly aware 
of the " injury " that was being done to Margaret 
by her lover's " on and off goings on." It was an 
object now with the widow that Daisie should marry 
not only soon, but well, and nothing was in her 
opinion so likely to prevent so desirable a eon- 
summation^ as the kind of half engagement which 
existed between Margaret and "that unprincipled 
young dandy," Courteney Travers. 

To say that the latter was "no favourite" with 
the widow is to use a term infinitely too mild for 
the occasion. She had never personally liked her 
daughter's admirer, who indeed, had not, from the 
first, taken the slightest trouble to win either her 
regard or her partizanship. He had not been on 
any single occasion positively wanting in civility; 
but the politeness of the attach^ was, more often 
than not, decidedly objectionable to those who were 
called upon to endure it, and of that number Mrs. 
Lysley was one. As a rule, the widow was far from 
deficient in moral courage. Indeed, she rather 
prided herself on a certain frankness of speech which 
too often degenerated into something nearly akin to 
rudeness. To " give as good as she got," to " hold 
her own," valiantly against all comers, was, in the 
widow's opinion, absolutely necessary to ensure the 
safety in this bustling, wicked world, of an unpro- 
tected female. The theory was, perhaps, a wise 
one, but when it came to carrying it out in practice, 
matters sometimes took with Mrs. Lysley a slightly 
different aspect. Owing to the formation of the 
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ground along which she trod she had the benefit 
of a clear view of her daughter's visitor during at 
least three minutes of time before she came in con- 
tact with the enemy; and during these three minutes, 
the widow had hard work to do in screwing her 
eourage to the sticking place. The first glimpse 
of Mr. Travers' well set-on aristocratic head, his 
(unpaid-for) coat, by Poole, and the rest of his 
faultless get-up, the property of an equally dis- 
tinguished artist, was sufficient to renew all the 
old subservient respect, which (strengthened as it was 
by the mortifying sense of her own deficiencies) made 
that same task of "holding her own" as difficult 
as it was unpleasant. If she could only work herself 
up, or be worked up, it mattered little which, into 
a passion, everything would go, as if on wheels. 
When under the influence of sudden anger, few 
ladies could boast of a greater flow of eloquence 
than the contractor's widow, but to enter, in cold 
blood, the lists against so " cool a hand " as Mr. 
Courteney Travers, was, as the excellent woman 
could not but own to herself, a very rash and reck- 
less venture indeed. 

The meeting took place just out of eyesight 
from the cottage. Daisie, from her post before the 
window, had foreseen that so it would be, and, in 
trembling dread of what might follow, had retreated 
to a distant sofa, and covered her face with her 
hands. 

** She will disgust him ! She will lower lis in 
his eyes ! She will end by breaking my heart ! ** 
thought the unhappy girl, who, but for her maiden's 
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pride, would at once have donned her hat and 
cloak, and sallied forth, to neutralise, if possible,- 
the effect of her mother's looks and words. To do 
so, however, would have been contrary to her every 
feeling of delicacy and propriety, and therefore she 
had no resource but to wait, with what patience she 
could summon to her aid, the return of her un- 
manageable parent. 

They, — the autocratic " Courty," and the woman 
whom he felt well-nigh certain must one day be his 
mother-in-law, — met, and shook hands with a per- 
fectly chilling politeness. 

" You found my daughter at home, Mr. Travers? " 
began the lady. 

" I had that pleasure. I was the bearer of Mr. 
Rashleigh's regrets that he would be unable, owing 
to Mrs. Eashleigh's accident, to receive you and 
Miss Lysley on Thursday." 

"I hope there is no danger. We were told — 
indeed, I have just heard the report confirmed by 
Dr. Penrice, that Mrs. Eashleigh is as well as if 
nothing had happened." 

" Very probably — I am happy to hear it. You are 
much more likely to know than I am." And cere- 
moniously lifting his hat, Travers was about to pass 
on his way, when the widow stopped him. 

"Mr. Travers," she said, and her worst enemy 
would not have wished her to feel more frightened 
and uncomfortable than she did at that important 
crisis ; " Mr. Travers — excuse me — ^pray — but my 
duty as a mother obliges me to speak a few words 
to you seriously." 
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" Really !"' taking out his watch. "But don't 
let them be more than a few, please, for I pro- 
mised the young ladies at Woodringham to ride with 
them this afternoon, and I ought to have been back 
long ago." 

Mrs. Lysley drew herself up. " I will not detain 
you long, Mr. Travers, only the time necessary to 
inquire what are your intentions regarding my 
daughter." 

" Should you not rather ask what Miss Lysley's 
intentions are towards m€," said Travers, quietly. 
" I beg your pardon, Mrs. Lysley, but I really do 
not feel justified in talking about your daughter's 
affairs, and as to my own, it is never my habit to 
mention them to strangers." 

Mrs. Lysley's choler rose at this (as she in her 
heart considered it,) cool impertinence. " It is all 
very well," she said, " to talk of keeping your afiEairs 
to yourself, but when the good of my family is con- 
cerned I shall certainly take upon myself to insist 
upon an answer to my question. You must have 
seen long ago that your attentions to my daughter 
— ^your visits, I mean — have been anything but 
agreeable to me ?" 

She stopped — panting — agitated — furious both 
with herself and her interlocutor — with herself, for 
not being better able to control the evidence of her 
emotion — with him, for the supercilious air of supe- 
riority with which he treated her attack. 

" I am so sorry — really very sorry. Why didn't 
you mention this to me before ? " said Travers, 
speaking with a cordial earnestness, which, under 
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the peculiar circumstances of the case, had perhaps 
better have been dispensed with. 

Mrs. Lysley felt terribly provoked. The words 
— the undisguised affectation of regret and interest, 
and the unmistakable impertinence of Courteney's 
intention in thus replying to her question, were very 
hard to endure with patience. 

" Mention it ! and what, pray, would have been 
the use ? " she said, angrily. " If I had a gentle- 
man belonging to me you would not have dared to 
insult me thus. But a widow — two women alone ! 
Two poor unprotected females ! Oh, Mr. Travers ! 
I wonder — upon my word, I do — that you are not 
ashamed to look me in the face.*' 

She might have talked on — heaven only knows how 
long — ^had not further speech been arrested by a burst 
of passionate tears. Now it must be admitted, that 
ninety-nine men out of a hundred are more likely 
to be bored than touched by the sight of a woman 
weeping, and the " odd man," not chancing to be 
Courteney Travers, that gentleman took advantage 
of his assailant's sudden attack of emotion to make 
not only his bow, but his rapid escape from a scene 
in which he could not flatter himself that he had 
come off with flying colours. He could not choose 
but feel, that the widow^s assertion that he had 
behaved in an unchivalrous fashion towards those 
who were imable to protect themselves, was sub- 
stantially true, and the conviction that so it was, 
did not by any means put him in good-humour 
with himself. Very galling was it to one who aspired 
to be considered as something between a Bayard and 
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a Eichelieu to feel that the being existed who had a 
right to throw a slur upon his honour; and, but for 
the shame of appearing to have been driven by the 
stout, strong-minded widow to do his duty, it is just 
possible that Margaret's dilatory lover might have 
proceeded to the task of doing — on the spot, tardy 
justice to that patient and long-suflfering young 
woman. 

During the convalescence of Mrs. Eashleigh the 
latter, to the surprise of many, became very inti- 
mate with Margaret Lysley. Travers had ex- 
pressed a wish that so it should be (a circum- 
stance, by the way, of which Daisie was ignorant), 
and Maud had not only encouraged, but been 
grateful for Miss Lysley's frequent visits to her 
dull, silent, morning room. The companionship of 
Courteney's friend had been very pleasant to Mar- 
garet. It was such happiness to talk of him ! 
The listening to his praises was such melodious 
music to her ear ! And then, when complete and 
entire confidence (save on one point), had grown up 
between the women, it was so pleasant to make that 
soft-spoken, sanguine-natured friend repeat, not 
once, but twenty times, that Courty was the soul 
of honour — Courty could never have "said so 
much *' — if he " meant nothing/' Courty was, in 
short, a very jpreiix chevalier, sans reproche, even 
as he — (the whole world — as Daisie boasted — ^knew 
that so it was) — was sans peur. 

Now, in her heart of hearts, Mrs. Eashleigh re- 
proached herself for the sin (for such it was), of 
thus misleading Daisie. To have been really, truly 
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*■ kind," she ought to have been " cruel/' and Maud 
was not the woman — as the reader must by this 
time be convinced — to have been, after this fashion, 
cruel to her friend. She was hopeful too, in this 
case, as in every other, and, although she had not 
herself much trust in Courty — although, in fact, she 
considered him to be — as a witty friend of his and 
hers once called him — a " marvellous improper man" 
— ^yet she had faith, she could not help it, in that 
vaguest of all vague chapters — id est, the chapter 
of accidents. As long as it was possible, they two 
being in life and health, for anything to turn up 
satisfactorily for Courteney Travers and that " darling 
Daisie," why something — so thought Mrs. Bashleigh 
— might turn up ; in the mean time she would just, 
as a salvo to her conscience, throw in a word or two 
about Courteney's poverty. It would be as well 
for Daisie to know that there were difficulties in 
her path — not insurmountable ones, of course — 
Maud was quite prepared to vouch for that fact — ^but 
still, impediments that must prepare Daisie for a 
little waiting, a trifle of anxiety, before the course of 
her true love was likely to run quite smoothly on. 

" You know, I suppose, dear,'' she said one day 
to Margaret, " that poor dear Courty is as poor as a 
church-mouse. I do not think he could, were he 
ever so much in love, think even of marrying at 
present. He has a relation, some old man from 
whom he has expectations, but till that same old 
gentleman is so obliging as to die, there is no hope 
of settling for Courteney Travers." 

This little speech (a planned one on her side), 
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was made wliile the friends were slowly pacing — 
for Maud was still weak — along the sunny south 
terrace at Woodringham. The hand of the elder lady 
was resting on the arm of her companion, and there 
was a tremor of the slight support, as the latter 
said, with studied composure, — 

'^ Oh yes ! he told me as much as that himself. 
But Mrs. Eashleigh, why is it that he is so very 
poor ? An Admiral's son, and a paid attache now, 
and related to so many great people! I don't 
understand it, but perhaps it is that men want so 
much more than women do to make them happy 
and comfortable. And then," she added, blushing 
crimson for the seeming (as she feared) boastful 
forwardness, " I should not — supposing — which, 
you know, may not be the case, that he means 
something — be quite a burden and an expense. 
Ten thousand pounds is not much, but still " 

" My darling Daisie," interposed her friend, " you 
are a thousand times too humble. Your fortune is 
as much, or more, I should rather say, than 
Courteney has any right to expect. If he had been 
tolerably prudent, if he had made the most of his 
advantages, I might think and say differently; but 
he has done neither the one nor the other. He is 
the dearest fellow in the world, and the bravest and 
most charming, but he was never — in a way to do 
him good — taught the value of money, was never 
shown the way to avoid (without acting in a manner 
which other young men might think mean, and 
shabby,) getting into debt. And then Courty has 
been a little wild, you know, and * wildness ' in 
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other words is — ^well, spending money that is not a 
young man^s own. Gambling now and then. Betting 
on races — doing, in short, the thousand and one 
things that the fast men of the day are in the habit 
of doing, without stint, and till the day of reckon- 
ing comes, without remorse.'' 

It was after this fashion that Mrs. Bashleigh 
strove to satisfy her conscience, and fulfil the duty 
to her neighbour which enjoined her, as a sacred 
obligation, not to be mute on the subject of Courty's 
errors and delinquencies. On those errors it was 
not in her nature, nor indeed was it exactly a 
matter of principle with her to be severe. Had it 
been otherwise, however, I doubt whether at that 
time the expression of her opinion, stern though it 
might have been, would have had much effect upon 
that of her companion. The glamour of her ad- 
mirer's potent influence was very strong upon 
Daisie's imagination. Had he even been convicted 
of a crime — and there are few crimes (social crimes, 
that is to say, and such as a " gentleman " may, 
without total loss of caste, commit), which, if told 
of with wit and spirit, will not either be greeted 
with a smile, or be condoned with the tribute of a 
sigh — had Courteney then been convicted of a 
crime, I doubt whether Margaret's allegiance 
towards him would} have been swerved from, even 
by the breadth of a single hair. The world might 
turn against him, and society show him the very 
coldest of her shoulders. Her hero might be shorn 
of his beams, but, even as the small boat which 
will not leave its consort, but is sucked into the 
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vortex when the big ship sinks down for ever, even 
so would this clinging, infatuated girl, in her then 
love for Courty Travers, have asked no better fate 
than to follow, through penury and want, his fallen 
fortunes to the world's end ! It will readily be 
believed that Mrs. Bashleigh made no mention to 
Daisie of certain heavy obligations to herself, whicli 
Courteney had by that time incurred. The affec- 
tion of the girl was very pleasant to her, and 
independently of other causes for secresy, she 
would have been loth to divulge that which 
might possibly have lessened the depth and disin- 
terestedness of her young friend's love and con- 
fidence, and so the ties of friendship between the 
two grew daily to be closer knit. Had Mrs. Bash- 
leigh been cast in a sterner mould — had she been, 
in short, a woman of firmer fibre, her companionship 
would doubtless have proved more advantageous to 
one who sought her as much for the encouraging 
view which Maud invariably took of Margaret'*s 
future, and for the warmth with which she ever 
eulogised the absent Courty, as for any other and 
more rational reason. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

A BOY AT LAST ! 

When Cuthbert Lysley, after his unsuccessful 
attempt to raise the wind at Tamarisk Cottage^ 
returned to town, his state of mind was anything 
but an enviable one. If he did not, with the least, 
possible delay, take unto himself "seven" other 
spirits more vicioiis than the last, the reason pro- 
bably was that so "large an order" of objectionable 
ones could not, on the spur of the moment, be met 
with. The heir-apparent's pecuniary affairs were 
for the moment in a very unsatisfactory state in- 
deed, and since the "present" was all in all to 
Cuthbert, his depression of spirits may readily 
be understood. And yet, despite the hold which 
Mr. Samuelson had over him, things might have 
been worse. As yet (thanks to his father's fore- 
sight) the fine landed estate in Hampshire, which,, 
in accordance with the testator's will, had been 
purchased with a sum of money allotted to the 
purpose, was unincumbered by the faintest shadow 
of a mortgage. The rich acres which would one 
day be his, were not embarrassed by a crop of wild 
oats sown broadcast by a reckless, if not a wicked^ 
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boyhood, and, to outward appearance at least, the 
prospects of the future owner of Danes Court were 
far from deficient in brightness. But to those who 
were behind the scenes the case appeared somewhat 
different. The Jews who kindly kept the spend- 
thrift "going" did so at a rate of interest that 
would almost have startled some of the " better 
brethren " amongst the J — b — ns and C — ^rs, the 
Isaacs and Samuelsons, who make their shameful 
living out of the follies and vices of the young and 
inexperienced ; nor were there wanting friends, so 
called, in plenty, both male and female, who, whilst 
they bore their active part in swelling the amount of 
the luckless Cuddy embarrassments, overwhelmed 
him with advice, as dangerous often as it was pala- 
table. He was but just twenty-two, this heir-pre- 
sumptive to wealth which was so terribly long 
(three mortal years had he still to wait) in falling 
into his clutch ; and already Cuthbert, who, as we 
know, troubled himself very little with family ties, 
but lived his own gay(?) bachelor's life amongst 
the boon companions who preyed upon, laughed at, 
and encouraged him in the lavish expenditure and 
the living upon credit existence, which was begin- 
ning to be less pleasant than it had once been 
he was barely twenty-two then, and as miserable 
as a young man of that age (always supposing 
that the said young man has no heart sorrows to 
line his brow with care) can well be, when one of 
the many friends before adverted to, gazing at him 
one day with a kind of contemptuous pity, addressed 
him thus, — 
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" Old fellow ! you are looking devilish seedy, and 
about as down on your luck as a man can be ; going 
on as you do doesn't improve a. man's beauty, and 
drowning one's care in the bowl leads to D.T. and 
all sorts of devilments." 

" I know all that," began Cuddy, sulkily. " What's 
the use of boring about what can't be helped ? " 

" But it can be helped," retorted his friend, whose 
name was Jem Barker, and who, after having tried 
his hand at respectability in the character of as- 
sistant surgeon in an infantry regiment, had found 
living *' on the loose " more to his tastes, and had 
therefore abandoned without remorse the profession 
chosen for him by his friends. " There are ways 
and means, my boy, hitherto undreamt of in your 
philosophy. What think you, for instance — (but, I 
say, give us a light, will you ? I can't talk without a 
weed) — of insuring your life ? " 

Cuddy looked up from the amusement of whit- 
tling, to which he had been having resort, in amaze- 
ment. " Insure my life, and what the would 

be the use of that ? A nice way, upon my soul, of 
getting a fellow out of a mess ! Paying, Gord knows 
what, for the good of somebody else when I shall be 
lying dead as mutton in my coflSn ! Thank you for 
nothing ! I've little enough tin as it is, without 
wasting it, d — n 'em, upon other people." And 
Mr. Lysley of Danes Court, who was a gentleman 
commoner of Brazenose, enjoying just then the 
leisure of " the Long," stretched his long legs across 
an adjacent chair, and lazily puffed away at the 
" herb," which, whilst it neither " inebriates," nor 
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"cheers," does its own underhand harm notwith- 
standing. 

Mr. Barker laughed sardonically. " What a d — d 
slow-coach you are I" he rejoined,— by which polite 
remark, it will be apparent to the reader, that 
"familiarity" had, in this case, been productive 
of its normal effects. " One would think:, to hear 
you talk, that you were only just out of what the 
women call long clothes. Don't- you know ('pon 
my soul, if you don*t, you ought to be shut up!) 
that when a man insures his life, he has it in his 
power to raise a sum of money on the sectlrity of 
the policy ? So absurd ! I thought that every fool 
was up to that ! " 

"Well, fooh may," rejoined Guddy, who felt 
roused to make the retort uncourteous, and who, 
moreover, flattered himself that he was uttering a 
very brilliant repartee. " Fooh may, but /happen 
not to know it. I never professed to be an idiot, 
and ^" 

" You thought practice betteif than profession, 
probably," sneered Barker, who was not deficient 
in brains, and who enjoyed nothing better than 
" chaflSng " the unfortunate youth, who had run 
so rapidly down the road to ruin. Along that road, 
however, it is not necessary that we should, step by 
step, be his companions. It is enough to say that 
Cuddy, under the able instruction of those who were 
better versed than himself in the various methods, 
known to modem youth, of raising the wind, was 
speedily put in the way of escaping momentarily 
from under the pressure of his difficulties. At 
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twenty-tw0, with a constitution not yet fatally im- 
paired, it requires, for a lad of good prospects, but' 
little more than a medical examination of his fitness^ 
together with certain evidence given that the trans- 
action is a bond fide one, to enable him to effect the 
object to which young Lyslej*- aspired. It was a 
large sum^-namely, twelve thousand pounds — ^for 
which Cuthbert Lysley, nominally for the benefit of 
a lady, and of a child to be hereafter bom, insured' 
his worse than useless life. It was his intention, at 
the time when this transaction was being completed, 
to raise money (to the extent of eleven thousand 
pounds) on the policy he had just effected. For the 
attainment of that end he would be obliged (for 
money, so the lawyers told him, was *' tight") to 
pay no less a percentage than seven hundred and 
twenty pounds a year, the which, together with the 
one hundred to the insurance office, amounted in 
itself to " a very pretty little income," — ^but what 
did this foolish Cuthbert care ? The time might,; — ■-' 
nay, stupid fellow that he was ! — ^it must come, when 
he would be able positively to roll (if so imcomfort- 
able an exercise should take his fancy) in gold; and 
in the meantime, present and selfish enjoyment 
being all for which he cared, Bernard Lysley's pro- 
digal son, bidding (metaphorically speaking) his soul 
"** eat, drink, and be merry," decided that till some- 
thing worse turned up, he would go on his way 
rejoicing. 

After all, as we have before hinted, and taking 
their respective rearings into consideration, there 
was not much to choose (furious though Courteney 
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Travers would have been at the comparison) between 
the respective demerits of himself and that " con- 
founded young snob," Cuddy Lysley. They had 
both defrauded creditors, been forced to knuckle 
down tOy and fawn upon, the degraded sons of Israel, 
and had both been placed in situations where to eat 
dirt had become a painful and odious necessity. 
That one of these two young men had eaten his 
"peck" more genteelly, and as it were with his 
gloves on, than the other, was more owing to the 
accident of birth than to any actual superiority, 
either in fastidiousness, high principle, or sense of 
honour. 

It was fortunate for the peace of mind both of 
Margaret and her mother, that of that precise 
period of Cuthbert's life they knew little or nothing. 
Mrs. Lysley was one of those much to be envied 
persons who possess a real and saving faith in the 
oft-repeated axiom that " no news is good news," 
whilst Daisie, engrossed by other cares and more 
soul-exciting interests, had almost ceased to think 
of a brother, of whom, indeed, it might almost be 
said with truth, that he was not " worth a thought." 

The three months which followed the occurrence, 
with an allusion to which this story commences, 
were not altogether unfruitful of incidents, import- 
ant to our dramatis persona, Mrs. Eashleigh, after 
causing the two single ladies at the Hillsea Cottage 
to go through agonies of suspense and anxiety, 
gave birth, towards the end of January, to a son! 
Wonderful, and not for many a year to be forgotten 
in the county, were the rejoicings that took place 
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on that small baby's birth. The " providential " gift 
(for Mr. Rashleigh in his frantic joy, talked more 
than once about Providence at that time, and per- 
haps really believed in an especial interference in 
favour of an heir male to his fine old estates 
being born into the world), the providential gift 
of a rather delicate seven months' child, caused 
something like a revolution to take place in 
the state of affairs at Woodringham. In her 
character of mother to the "noble boy," as the 
nurse, when in Mr. Eashleigh's presence invaria- 
bly described that gentleman's first-born son, the 
hitherto neglected Maud rose cent, per cent, both 
in public and private opinion. That this should 
be so, was of course gall and wormwood to Geilrude 
Falconer. Her trials, during the season when the 
"to be, or not to be*' of a son and heir was a 
matter trembling in the balance, were severe enough, 
but that which she underwent then was as nothing 
when compared to the " sober certainty of waking " 
mortification and disgust which followed on the 
announcement of Arthur the second's sex and 
safety. It was in vain that she endeavoured to 
hide under fulsome congratulations and apparent 
joy, her real and bitter disappointment. It was 
remarked by all, save the absorbed and happy 
parents of the little stranger, that " Miss Gerty '^ 
was " that mad " at the birth of an heir, which 
everyone knew she "never thought, not she,*' would 
happen, that even the little girls, her nieces, 
charmed as is the nature of their sex with a new 
toy, and enchanted with " mamma's" permission to 
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be ^owed to nurse it, could see and feel that a 
great change for the worse had come over their 
cousin Gerty, in consequence of which, no incon- 
siderable portion of their allegiance was transferred 
.to the quarter where it was justly due. 

This all-important event topk place early in 
January, and amongst the first to hear from Maud's 
own self of her recovered happiness — of her hus- 
band's renewed tenderness, and of the discomfiture 
of her foes, the Falconers, was Margaret Lysley. 
That young person was, at the period of her friend's 
trial, spending a few weeks of the winter season 
with her mother at Brighton. They had a pleasant 
lodging facing the sea, and Daisie, after reading 
the outpourings of Maud's soft motherly heart, sat 
long, and to judge by her tear-fiUed eyes, very 
sadly, gazing, as though all was blank before her, 
on the sun-lit dancing waves. Her mind — ^for 
Margaret's was a truly feminine nature — ^was torn 
and pained by the thought that her bright youth 
was waning, her fresh feelings wasted, and her life 
becoming spoilt by the cruel delays — ^the wearing 
uncertainties of her lot. When would it end? 
When would she — do not blame her, oh ! ye prudish 
ones, for you too must be human — when wQuld 
she also be a wife ? When would she, too, press (as 
Maud was doing even then), a precious infant — his 
— her best treasure, to her maternal breast ? When 
would she cease as now to be "alone." When 
.would her feverish jealousies (for alas! she was 
often vaguely jealous of her handsome truant lover,) 
cease to weary and torment her ? 
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They were questions easily asked, questions 
which the habit of years — ^young though she still 
was — ^had made grievously familiar to poor Mar- 
garet. Questions only to be answered by one who, 
little as he appeared to value the responsibility, 
held, humanly speaking, her earthly destiny in his 
hand. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



"the odd trick." 



In the early spring, (it was the middle of 
February, and the weather was, for the season, un- 
usually warm and genial,) two young men met 
together by appointment at a coffee-house or tavern 
— call it which you will — of sporting repute in the 
neighbourhood of the Haymarket. To make their 
number complete a third individual was still ex- 
pected. He was one of those unpolished indi- 
viduals who are " always late," and being so, his 
non-arrival caused at the moment no especial 
remark or animadversion. 

The room into which the men were ushered was 
a private one, small, and badly lighted with the 
dull twilight gas which in the streets of London 
contrasts so unfavourably with the brilliant illumi- 
nations that render the nights of the French capital 
almost as clear as the day. 

It was past eight o'clock, and a thick fog 
mingling with the smoke (a union of long stand- 
ing on the banks of the Thames), rendered the 
atmosphere as chilly as it was unwholesome and 
depressing. The middle of February is not the 
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season of the year when London is prone to look at 
its best and brightest, and the evening in question 
was an especially unfavourable specimen of the 
weather at the close of so-called " Merrie Eng- 
land's " winter. 

Of the two men who entered together the house, 
to which I shall give the euphonious cognomen of 
" The Odd Trick," one was tall and slight, and the 
other thickset and low of stature. The appearance 
of the former had in it little that was in any degree 
remarkable, if we except a pair of very thin legs, 
bowed outwards, encased in the very tightest of un- 
mentionables, and wearing upon the face of them 
that indescribable something which is suggestive of 
horseyness, and that at once convicts the owner of 
those same garments of a taste for racing, betting, 
and other such-like sporting delinquencies. A neat 
figure of a man, one who could ride eight stone, and 
do it well in a fiat race, was Jem Barker, the 
whilom "sawbones,^' who turned a penny some- 
times, whether honestly or not mattered nothing to 
him, on certain well-known racecourses both at home 
and abroad. On the continent, at Chantilly, Vin- 
cennes, Namur, the face and figure of ce brave Gime 
who had come to be recognised in sporting circles 
as a gentleman, was as well known as that of the 
Duke of H., or of Monsieur Fridolin himself, whilst 
the number of times (within a year) that he crossed 
and re- crossed the channel was sufficient in itself to 
dignify Mr. Barker with (in horsey circles) the title 
of what the world calls a public character. A public 
character in a small, and a not especially worthy 
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line, a line that rendered Mr. Barker far from 
fastidious in his choice of acquaintances, a fact 
which would have been evident even though his 
"circle'^ had been limited to the two men of 
whose doings in conjunction with those of the 
aforesaid Jem, I am about to write. The first of 
the two to be described, and the one of whom I 
have before made mention as "thickset and low 
of stature," was dressed in a velveteen shooting 
jacket, a good deal worn at the seams, and having 
altogether a seedy and disreputable appearance. 
The name of this man, whose age was about twenty- 
seven, and who had a face like a hawk, keen-eyed, 
aquiline as to nose, and yellowish as regarded com- 
plexion, was Edward Okeover, or, to use the sobri- 
quet of his friends, and such of the "public" as 
were acquainted with him and his merits, " Okey 
Ned." The father of this promising individual was, 
sad to relate, a clergyman, a hard-working badly- 
paid vicar, who found it hard lines to feed and 
clothe the parson's dozen, whom he had introduced, 
with an improvidence which I for one cannot but 
consider blameable, into this world of sin, and 
sorrow, and struggle. As a matter of course, home 
at the parsonage possessed but few of the charms 
with which the word " home " ought to be, but is so 
seldom, connected. Of the thirteen boys and girls 
born of one of those early marriages which bring 
so many evils in their train, Edward, the eldest son, 
was destined to present the most forcibly to his 
parents* sight an example of the imprudence of their 
-conduct. They, as is the case with thousands, and 
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will be the case with thousands as long as the 
world lasts, had formed a mutual attachment, and 
seeing that they possessed an income of some four 
hundred a year between them, had with the consent 
and approval of their friends, become man and wife. 
As a natural consequence, children, without stint or 
number, -were the result of this love-marriage. At 
the begiiining, the baby was a delicious Godsend, a 
miraculous plaything, a boon for which to be indeed 
thankful (night and morning) to the Giver of all 
Good Things. The Eeverend Edward Okeover was 
a happy and a well-to-look-at man in those days,- he 
farmed his glebe, owned two neat horses, one of 
which use4 to carry his y^ung wife to pay her visits, 
pretty creature, in as neat a hat and habit as could 
be had for money, whilst the other— rWell! Parson 
Okeover, whose father had been a sporting squire, 
had a taste in as well as a knowledge of horseflesh, 
and small blame. to him if, in quite a clerical and 
harmless fashion, he made a pound or two now and 
then on the iron-grey filly which he had broken to 
harness, or the chesnut five-year-old, whose paces 
were just the thing for a lady's park-hack. Small 
blame to him perhaps, or if fault there were, that 
fault was fully expiated in the imknown, unr guessed 
at future ; for Ned, handsome hawk-eyed Ned,, who, 
as it would appear, inherited the propensities of his 
forefathers, took from his earliest boyhood to the 
stable, and thus taking, it was little likely that the 
lad should pass unscathed through the ordeal of 
the mild evil example set him by his parent. A 
mild example in truth, for each succeeding baby 
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(feebly, and more feebly welcomed each returning 
year) took, as the parson was wont to say, a horse 
from the stable, or a comfort from the house, whilst 
it introduced more than one mouth to feed into the 
nursery, and so speedily put an end to the horse-deal- 
ing propensities of the Reverend Edward Okeover. 
Terrible indeed are the suflferings of the " genteel " 
and well-dressed poor. In some situations in life 
the quiverful of young children may be deemed a 
blessing, but to those who are "ashamed to beg," to 
those in short who cannot allow themselves to bring 
up their children as other than what are conven- 
tionally termed "ladies and gentlemen," the pos- 
session of a " long, wake family " may, as in the 
case of the parson in question, be more rightly 
denominated a curse. The unhappy man, imbued 
with certain prejudices (poor and harassed though 
he was) of caste, had done his best for his eldest son. 
Ned had been better taught, and in some respects 
better cared for than the rest. The younger children 
were early taught to look up with a certain respect 
to the big brother who had been on the foundation — 
most unfortunate privilege — of Eton School, and had 
been thence transferred to a third-rate college in 
Oxford, with the hope of his obtaining a Fellow- 
ship, and eventually, so blind and feebly based are 
parental hopes, a College Living. 

On this broken reed — this " black sheep " of the 
family, for such, long as it was before the Vicar 
discovered the fact. Master Ned unquestionably was 
— the remaining offspring of the incumbent of Co- 
merton, a small parish in the West of England, 
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were trained to lean, for him — ^for the sharp-witted 
lad who internally hated restraint, and rebelled in 
bitterness of spirit against the dullness of his home^ 
and the dinner of herbs (for fresh meat was not an 
every-day luxury at the vicarage), the remainder of 
the household were stinted in their small enjoy- 
ments, their poor clothes, their almost necessary 
food. Very uncomplainingly, to outward appearance 
at least, was this manifest injustice submitted to, but 
on the day arriving when Ned, throwing off the 
mask, showed himself in his true colours, there was, 
I regret to say, something very like triumph in the 
old parsonage over the sinner that repented him 
not. Ned, tyrannical, over-bearing, and self-suffi- 
cient, had taken no pains to endear himself to those 
who might have profited by his good example, and 
been the better for the teaching which had cost his 
father so much labour as well as money to bestow. 
He was gone to Australia some believed, whilst 
others, better informed, avowed that he had enlisted 
as a private in a regiment on active service in the 
Crimea. All that his parents for a long while knew 
of him was this (and you may believe they kept 
their knowledge to themselves), that he had taken 
with him in his flight all the money he could lay 
his hands on, together with a gold watch belonging 
to his father, and which he probably considered as 
a portion of the droits d^ainesse, which he was 
sooner or later entitled to claim. The next piece 
of intelligence that was spread abroad concerning 
Ned Okeover contained in it something that 
bordered on the chivalrous. He had taken service 
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in that reckless, lawless, and by bravery redeemed 
corps, known in the French lUrmy, and th« universe 
at large, as the Zouaves. How he comported him- 
self as a soldier of the Grand Army, whether he in 
any way, either for good or bad, distinguished the 
Saxon name he bore, his family never knew. That 
he contrived to make money, probably in a disre- 
putable fashion, the Vicar, from the absence of any 
demands upon his purse, justly concluded. In 
process of time also news reached Comerton that 
the graceless Ned had been seen, clothed fashioii- 
ably, and stepping airily along the West End 
London pavement. The Vicar, his father, had 
lived for a long while " out of the world " when 
this fact was told to him, but long as he had so 
lived, he had not entirely lost the power of putting, 
in such a case as this, two and two together. That 
his son did not earn honestly the wherewith to dress 
in broadcloth, and adorn himself with rings, and 
chains, and silken cravats, none knew better than 
the worthy man whose cheeks tingled with such 
fierce shame when the Comerton neighbours, who 
had thought to give him pleasure, announced at the 
vicarage that the truant Ned had, to all appear- 
ance, made his fortune. A pretty fortune, truly! 
Why, at that moment, Okey Ned (the old man^s 
face would have been double-dyed could he have 
known the truth), was living the most disreputable 
of lives, and spending money that had been earned 
in the most disreputable way. That money how- 
ever, was, at the time at which I write, well nigh 
exhausted. For several weeks past he had been, as 
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he would himself have phrased it, terribly down on 

his luck. Th6 horses, the d d brutes that he 

had backed, had invariably been nowhere in the 
race, and — but for a certain alliance — offensive and 
defensive, which he had been lucky enough to form, 
the fortunes of Ned Okeover would have been in a 
forlorn and miserable condition enough. 

It was, as I have said, the middle of February, 
and a cold, foggy evening enough, when the two 
men, Jem Barker, of whom mention has already in 
a previous chapter been made, and Okey Ned, the 
parson's son, entered together the parlour of " The 
Odd Trick," and asked, in peremptory tones, for 
gin and bitters. 

" And be quick there, will you," said Jem, autho- 
ritatively. **One wants something," he added to 
his companion, ** on such a night as this, to keep 
the cold out. Have a * pick-me-up,' eh, old fellow ? 
You look as if you couldn't help it, and," he con- 
tinued in a louder tone as they seated themselves 
in a private and extremely dirty parlour, " I shan't 
be sorry when the job is done and over. There's 
always the chance of that fool Cud Lysley funking 
at the last. There's no bottom, you see, in Cud, no 
stay. The fellow can't ride, you see, and when 
that's the case, I've no opinion, not I, of his pluck. 
All he's good for is in a boat, but what is pulling 
for a mile or two when " 

" I don't think you need fear him," put in Ned, 
setting down a tolerably stiff mixture of his 

favourite drink. " No, by , I don't think you 

need fear him, when a fellow's hard up he often 
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grows uncommonly plucky; and if he ain't exactly 
good at his fences, why no more ain't I. It's 
practice, you see, as does it. Now there wasn't 
anything in the shape of a four-legged brute to 
ride at the old parsonage yonder excepting a jackass 
of twenty year old, and I couldn't take a fence on 
him, you know; but for all I'm not much of a 
jockey, it doesn't follow that I'm a pleasant cus- 
tomer to try it on with on a dark night, and if — '^ 
He was interrupted in his vaunting speech by the 
friend, who, having had some experience of Okey 
Ned's pugnacious qualities, did not perhaps think 
them much worth the trouble of commenting on. 

" Well,*' he said, ** cur or no cur, I wish to 

he'd put in an appearance. What the deuce can 
have become of the fellow ? Not garotted, I hope, 
before anything has been made safe. That wouldn't 
suit our book at all ;" and Mr. Barker, whose father 
had been an officer in the army, and an honourable 
man, and whose mother, a widow indeed, prayed 
night and morning, earnest, grief-wrung prayers for 
this hopeless only son, threw himseK back in his 
chair, his face darkened by evil passions, whilst the 
restless impatience which he found it no easy matter 
to control, was manifested by the sharp, reiterated 
tappings, vulgarly called " The Devil's Tattoo," which 
he struck with the heel of his thick-soled boot upon 
the floor. 

He was interrupted in this exercise by the sudden 
opening of the door, and in another moment Cuth- 
bert Lysley, our "Daisie's" brother, and the heir (as 
certain long-headed business men, namely, the 
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trustees chosen by his late father, knew full well,) 
to a fortune, which, at the end of his long minoritj^ 
would amount to little short of ten thousand pounds 
per annum. The appearance of this promising 
youth has been too often described to need repeti- 
tion here. That appearance has not improved since 
we last saw him, nor does the strangely nervous and 
what may be called the uncertain expression of his 
large, blue, bloodshot eyes, convey an agreeable 
idea of the daily habits of his life. 

" So ! here you are, at last ! " exclaimed Barker, 
as he sullenly shook the new comer's offered hand, 
and then, perceiving by the faint glimmer of the far 
up gaslight how pale was the face still shadowed by 
the broad-brimmed " wide awake," which Cuthbert 
had not been at the pains to remove^ he added, 
savagely, "Why, what's the matter now, young fellow ? 
What's up?" and planting himself with his legs 
wide apart (a favourite attitude with horsey men of his 
stamp and class,) in front of his victim, Mr. Barker, 
fixing the luckless Cuthbert after the manner of a 
skilled and able-bodied " keeper," commenced with- 
out delay the task of bullying the weak-minded 
young man, for whose advent he had been impa- 
tiently waiting. " What's up. Master Cud ? That's 
what / want to get hold of. You look — ugh — ^I 
don't know, really, how you look. Such a fellow, to 
be sure, to row a wager race ! However, this won't 
do, you know. You'd better take a drop, and get 
yourself together. Why, man, I'm ashamed of you, 
and that's the truth, if I never speak it again." 

It was not pleasant chaff— if chaff it might be 

VOL. I. o 
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called — ^to which Cuthbert found himself compelled 
to listen. Such as it was, however, it fell light as 
snow-flakes on his ear. He was, in fact, pretty 
callous to such rubs as this. He was destitute of 
that often useful ambition which prompts a man to 
aim at being an influential character -a country 
gentleman — a magistrate, possibly, in the riper days 
to come, and being so destitute he fell the more 
easily into the hands of the low bred, rising sun 
worshippers, whose companionship and flatteries, 
more than all else besides, had made him the miser- 
able being that he was. 

At the period of which I write, there were few 
persons of Cuddy's acquaintances so in any way 
low as to justify him in looking down upon them. 
Certain thieves — and in the world there are hun- 
dreds such — of a lad's good principles, of his whole- 
some sense of shame, and of his good repute, 
had, on the outset of his career, waylaid the poor, 
weak lad, and had done their wicked work upon 
him effectually and well. Those two unprincipled 
and vicious men, the advisers and prompters to 
sin, who had appointed to meet him in that dirty 
den, yclept " The Odd Trick," were the most 
unscrupulous of the associates who had made mer- 
chandise of Cuddy's boyish folly, and who would, 
when they had robbed him of his all, leave him (as 
was left the traveller who "fell among thieves,") 
naked and bleeding. 

They felt no mercy, no compunction as they glared 
with eager eyes on the flushed cheek, the white un- 
healthy lipSp and the thin shaking hand of Ber- 
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nard Lysley's heir. He was their legitimate prey, 
their waif, their stray. On their cold faces could be 
traced no sign of pity, no trace of late relenting. 
The man before them, young and vain and fooUsh, 
was to them simply as a tool, an instrument in their 
hands to serve their selfish purposes. Their own 
dark plans, their own urgent necessities, occupied— 
to the exclusion of all other thoughts — ^their minds ; 
and how and in the most effectual manner for their 
purposes to work the puppet whom benignant Fate 
had placed within their power, was the question 
which for months past had been the leading one 
between those two relentless and keen-sighted con- 
spirators. 

The facts of the case stood thus. Some six 
months previous to the rendezvous at "The Odd 
Trick " of which we are treating, a certain wager 
had been proposed and accepted by two members of 
the third-rate sporting world, who were in the habit 
of meeting, for convivial and other purposes, at a 
Club, so called (for there are Clubs and Clubs), in a 
street not a hundred miles from the Haymarket, 
and known as Great Windmill Street. It was a 
wager that caused some interest at the time, for the 
rowing feat (one against the Arch Enemy — Time) 
was a difficult, nay, even in the opinion of some, an 
impossible one ; and the fact that Jem Barker, who 
had hitherto only been known for his equestrian 
performances, was to take an oar on the occasion 
did not lessen the interest felt in the coming event. 
In his Oxford days, and before dissipation had 

weakened not only his muscles but his nerves, 

2 

i 
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Cuthbert Lysley had gained the reputation of being 
a capital oar, and it was even now chiefly on the 
faith of his former laurels that men [were found 
willing to back the attempt in question. For some 
time past, " practice " had been carried on with con- 
siderable energy by the men engaged in the wager. 
Whenever the weather permitted they were to be 
seen pulling away, as if for dear life, on the rapid 
current of the swollen river, and the '* match " — 
although perhaps the intelligence regarding it had 
not excited much interest in the higher ranks of the 
sporting world — had gradually become quite an 
" event " among the lower-class patrons of sport. 
The " trials," too, and practisings, were after a time 
a source of considerable interest to the local inhabi- 
tants of the neighbourhood who took pleasure in the 
sight of feats of strength, or who had risked their 
money on the skill, pluck, and muscle of the three 
young men, Jem Barker, Cuthbert Lysley, and 
" Okey Ned " to wit, who were expected by their 
backers to distinguish themselves on the forth- 
coming occasion. The' scene of action, or rather 
the portion of the Thames that extends for two 

miles above W e Bridge, was that chosen for 

the rehearsals of the ** Susannah " (the light wherry, 
on the swiftness of which so much depended, had been 
thus named by her sponsors), and of the adventurous 
trio, who, twice a week, on well-known days, were 
accustomed to see a crowd, small or large, according 
to the weather, assembled to make various com- 
ments on their proceedings. 
It was on the eve of one of these appointed trials 
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that the three men, the two who were to row, and 
Okey Ned," whose office it was to steer the light 
Susannah " on her course, met together to discuss 
the — to them — all-important matter of the race. It 
was but natural, considering the large sum at stake, 
and the heavy bets that the men had made, that the 
evidently " shaky " condition of the " stroke oar " 
should have irritated the temper and aroused the 
fears of the leading spirit of the party.. It was quite 
possible, and indeed probable, judging from the 
marked manner in which, of late, Cuthbert Lysley 
had fallen off in " heart '* and vigour, that at the last 
moment he might shirk the engagement into which 
he had entered, and then, for reasons, the gravity 
of which Messrs. Baker and Okeover were fully 
capable of appreciating, farewell to the chances 
of success on which they had so long and confidently 
built. But, although Cuthbert — there was no deny- 
ing it — did bear the outward appearance of a weak- 
nerved man, he was in reality very far from being 
the " cur " which his soi-disant friend professed to 
consider him. He was simply, at the age of twenty- 
two, a worn-out, spirit-broken creature. His energies 
(both of mind and body,) too early taxed, had be- 
come enfeebled, almost to exhaustion ; and a frame, 
intended by nature to be a powerful one, had shrunk 
and bent beneath the burthen that had been laid 
upon it. 

The bottle of spirits — ordered by Jem for the 
upholding of his young associate's courage — stood 
temptingly near, and the latter, who had already 
swallowed a wineglassf ul of undiluted British brandy. 
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was stretching out his hand for more, when Barker, 
by an unexpected and not over-courteous movement, 
dashed the thin fingers back. 

"Hold hard I No more of that, just yet, my 
boy," he said authoritatively. " I want to come to 
an understanding, so you'd better keep that nob of 
yours cool. If it's your intention to throw us 
over " 

" Humbug ! It's no such thing," broke in Cuddy, 
sulkily. " Tm in for it now, hang it ! I wish to 
that I'd never agreed to what you two pro- 
posed ; and if I was not so awfully sewed up, Fd 
soon " 

" Come, come. I know what it is," interrupted 
Mr. Barker, recovering the appearance at least of 
good-humour with the increasing and somewhat 
alarming fractiousness of his companion— "I see 
what it is. You've been — I know where, old fellow — 
to-night. You may swear till all's blue that it ain't 
so, but I know better ; and what's more, I warn you 
for the twentieth time, young 'un, that when once a 
woman puts her foot into anything, she's sure — let 

her be who she will — to make a d d infernal mess 

of it." 

Cuthbert, whose mood of mind was not pre- 
cisely one in which unwelcome advice is generously 
listened to, turned upon his counsellor viciously. 

" I'd be obliged to you," he said, " to keep your 
warnings to yourself; and what's more, if ever I 
hear you mention Miss Lockwood's name again ^" 

" Miss Lockwood be hanged ! " burst out the third 
man, as he thrust his thick set, stumpy figure be** 
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tween the disputants. "It's not a question of 
women now ; and as I for one am determined to see 
this business through, we may as well lose no more 
time in jawing. If Master Cud there likes to go 
and see his young woman, why if s no affair of ours ; 
and now as it^s getting late, my vote is that we had 
better set-to at once and see about having all ready 
for to-morrow." 

He drew his chair closer to the unswept hearth 
as he spoke, and, convinced probably by the prac- 
tical nature of his argument, the which argument 
was backed by their own pressing necessities^ 
the trio were soon deep in what, judging from 
their low tones and serious countenances, was both 
a very momentous and not altogether an amicable 
discussion. 



CHAPTER XV. 

CUTHBERT LYSLET PATS A DEBT. 

• 

By one of the fastest p.m. trains that on the 17th 
of February left the Waterloo station, three men, 
whose appearance was well known both at that ter- 
minus and also for a short distance on the line, took 
their seats in a first-class carriage, and commenced 
(for they had the compartment to themselves) 
smoking vigorously as soon as the train had cleared 
the platform. Whilst upon that platform they had 
assumed a degage, and even a hilarious air. Men 
who live as these men lived, that is to say, by 
betting, and billiard-playing, and the hundred other 
ways by which individuals of their class eke out a 
precarious subsistence, are seldom either happy in 
themselves, or display cheerful countenances to the 
world. Beneath those loose great-coats, and the light 
flannel rowing suits they wore, there were heavy 
hearts, you may be sure enough ; and, therefore, it 
was, that one and all felt the necessity of looking 
the brightness which they were so far from feeling. 

Jem Barker, as he seated himself, drew up the 
window near him fiercely, uttering at the same time 
an angry comment on the fogginess of the morning 
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which necessitated at three o'clock the burning of 
gaslights at the terminus. 

" It will be clearer as we get along," suggested 
Ned, who was usually the one to put a tolerably 
cheerful face on passing events and coming pros- 
pects. "It doesn't rain, that's one good thing, 
and if the weather only holds up, we shall do well, 
and have quite as many as we care for to see the 
start." 

After this remark the party relapsed into silence, 
each man smoking away in his corner, as though his 
very life depended on that of the small spots of fire 
which he puffed into active existence. The appear- 
ance of none of the party was improved by the day- 
light, if daylight it could be called which faintly 
streamed into the carriage where they sat. The 
aspect, however, of the unfortunate Cuthbert was the 
most pitiable of the three ; he looked even paler and 
more shaken than he had done on the previous 
evening, and his companions, after a significant 
glance, one not altogether unmingled with con- 
temptuous pity, at their silent colleague, left him to 
the indulgence of his evidently unenlivening con- 
fessions. 

As Ned had foretold would be the case, the atmo- 
sphere grew gradually clearer, as London, with its 
fogs, and the smoky consequences of a dull east 
wind, was left behind ; and by the time the three 
men reached the well-known bridge (which was situ- 
ated at about half a mile's distance from the station 
where they left the train) a few eager sight-seers 
were already assembled at the accustomed spot to 
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witness the start of the far-famed " Susannah " and 
her adventurous crew. The craft, one of the 
lightest and most unsafe of her class, was moored 
almost beneath the first arch of the bridge, and the 
voices of the men, as they stood prepared to em- 
bark, on the moist strand of the river, rose clear 
and distinct upon the breezeless air to the ears of 
those above. 

" Gad ! It is cold ! " said Barker. " I, for one, 
have no idea of stripping till my blood begins to 
circulate. Time enough for that when we've got as 
far as the ait yonder," and Jem buttoned once more 
his rough over-coat across his chest, as he prepared 
to take his seat in the wherry. 

Nor were his companions^ slow in following his 
example. The weather was intensely cold, a damp 
unwholesome coldness. They had got chilled, too, 
in the train, and it was only natural that the aban- 
donment of those comfortable wrappers should be 
postponed by their wearers for as long a period as 
possible. One individual only was found to raise 
his voice against the imprudence (for such he justly 
considered it) of these reckless young men, and 
that individual was none other than the man who 
had charge of that frail, but fair to look at, craft, 
the " Susannah," now resting lightly on the rippling 
current of old Father Thames. 

** Shure thin, yer honours," said Thady Burke, 
whoj as his speech, as well as name, betrayed, was 
an Irishman, both born and bred, "Ah, thin, yer 
honours ud be knowing best, in coorse ; but if I 
was let to choose, it wouldn't be in the wherry itsel' 
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as I'd be changing of me clothes at all. She's just a 
cogglesome boat is the Susanny, and I've known her 
to turn bottom upwards, so I have, only bekase a 
man as was in her had the luck, bad cess to him, to 
blow his nose ! " 

The laugh that followed on this speech was 
scarcely over, when the spectators on the bridge, 
who had been amusing themselves at Thady*s ex- 
pense, noticed that two of the small boat's crew 
(Messrs. Barker and Okeover, to wit) had been 
moved by the old seaman's reasoning, and were 
rapidly divesting themselves of their outer gar- 
ments. 

"Paddy's about right," remarked one of those 
who from the stone parapet were watching the 
operations. " Those young fellows had better 
mind what they are about, or they'll get a ducking, 
I'm thinking.'' 

He was interrupted by a sudden cry of " They're 
off ! " " Now for it ! " from those around him, and 
in another moment, pulled vigorously up stream 
(Cuthbert Lysley being distinguished from the rest 
of the crew by the dark-coloured garments that he 
wore), the " Susannah" was cleaving, literally "Hke 
a thing of life," the tranquil waters of the river. 
Within a distance of little more than a hundred 
yards from the place of embarkation, was the " ait," 
or small island, to which Jem Barker had alluded as 
the spot near to which he proposed to disencumber 
himself of his extra clothing. It was an oblong- 
shaped bit of land, fringed with weeping willows, 
and with tall reeds that grew thickly in the water« 
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At the extremity of the island which was nearest 
to the bridge the water was known, by those 
well acquainted with the river, to be several fathoms 
deep, a circumstance which doubtless^ in part, caused 
the eager advice of Thady Burke, to abstain from 
any rash experiments at that perilous point. That 
advice was, however, given, as regarded the younger 
man, in vain; for, as speedily became apparent to 
those who watched them from the land, Cuthbert, 
when within two boats' length of the island, com- 
menced, while the boat was still in motion, drawing 
off the big upper coat, the warmth of which had 
already ceased to be appreciated ; then all at once he 
rose to his feet, and — but in order to give to the 
reader, in as few words as possible, a tolerably clear 
account of what immediately followed, it will be 
perhaps as well to quote the words of a morning 
paper, which in a paragraph headed "Deplorable 
and Fatal Accident," gave on the following day a 
tolerably true and succinct account of the melan- 
choly end of a young gentleman of fortune. 

" Yesterday afternoon, when the fog on the river's 
bank had only partially cleared away, three young 
men, one of whom was Mr. Cuthbert Lysley, the 
only son of the late well-known wealthy and highly 
respected railway contractor, started in a wager-boat 

from W e bridge, for the purpose, as is stated, 

of keeping their hands in for a match against time, 
which is to come off early in April, and has already 
excited some little attention in the sporting world. 
It appears from the evidence of more than one 
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trustworthy person amongst the crowd collected on 
the occasion, that for about a couple of hundred 
yards the men pulled well and steadily, while the 
steersman, whose name is said to be Okeover, 
steered the little vessel like one who was well ac- 
quainted with nautical matters. Of the real cause 
of the accident, which so speedily occurred, there 
exists, we believe, but one opinion, namely, that 
young Mr. Lysley (who pulled the stroke oar, and 
had put off, complaining of the cold, in his thick 
pilot coat^) was so imprudent as to attempt to dis- 
embarrass himself of his extra clothing whilst the 
wherry, which is described as one of the frailest 
and most dangerous of that class of boats, was not 
only in motion, but in deep water. It appears that 
in his efforts to shake off his heavy great-coat, he 
rose from his seat, and that the wherry being over- 
balanced, suddenly turned over on her side, and 
precipitated the whole party into the river. They 
were all, it is said, expert swimmers ; but only two, 
those who had previously taken the precaution to 
leave their pilot coats on shore, contrived to reach 
the land in safety. Mr. Lysley, the young gen- 
tleman above alluded to, and who^ but for the un- 
fortunate accident, would in a very short time have 
come into possession of a magnificent estate, was 
never seen to rise after his immersion. It is gene- 
rally supposed that he was either seized with cramp, 
or that the pilot coat which still hung about him, 
hampered the unfortunate gentleman's efforts to 
save himself. Up to this hour his body has not 
been discovered; although, as we learn by tele- 
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graph, every possible means was at once taken for 
its recovery. There are, it is said, several deep 
holes in the river in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the spot where the accident happened, a circum- 
stance which renders it probable that some days 
even may possibly elapse before the body of the 
unfortunate gentleman will rise to the surface of 
the stream." 

As will easily be believed, the death, in this sudden 
and deplorable manner, of one whose future wealth 
the voice of rumour speedily magnified into double 
its actual amount, caused something like the pro- 
verbial " nine days* wonder " in the world in which 
Cuthbert Lysley and his family were known. It 
was a dull time of year. Parliament, although it 
had met, had nothing much more interesting than 
the weather to talk about, and it is something of a 
" godsend '^ when the heir to many thousands a 
year is suddenly called away from the prospective 
wealth of this world, from the possession of hun- 
dreds of broad acres in one of the richest counties 
England boasts of, to the dismal contrast of "six foot 
of earth," therein to " lie in cold obstruction," and 
"to rot," benefiting thereby for the first time in his 
useless, aimless life, the land that gave him birth. 

The melancholy intelligence of Cuthbert's death 
reached the home of his mother and sister by tele- 
graph. Never were people less prepared for an 
event so shocking. Margaret was in the act of 
dressing for a ball when the awful message came. 
She had been what is called "very gay" during 
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that brief Brighton season, and Mrs. Lysley was 
almost justified in her hope that the devotion of 
more than one aspirant for her hand had in some 
slight degree tended to weaken the influence of 
Travers over her daughter's mind. The ** pleasing 
toil " was drawing to a close, the last touches to the 
pretty fanciful toilette were being put, and Daisie 
was giving her last but one look of admiration in 
the looking-glass, when the door of her room sud- 
denly opened, and Mrs. Lysley, with a face from 
which every vestige of colour had vanished, stag- 
gered, rather than walked, towards her. 

" Oh mother ! what is it ? What has happened? " 
cried Margaret, throwing down with a reckless hand 
the bouquet which she had been but an instant 
before admiring, and feeling, within herself, a cold 
and awful presentiment of evil. 

" A telegram ! " gasped the stricken mother. 
" Cuthbert ! Oh my child ! My chUd ! " and then, 
for happily Mrs. Lyslie was constitutionally a 
shedder of tears, a burst of weeping came to her 
relief. 

At that bewildering moment a certain personage, 
known as "Daniels,'' and who was the joint wait- 
ing woman of both mother and daughter, made her 
appearance on the scene. 

" Please 'm the man's a waiting, and says if so 
be as you'll be as good as sign the telegram, he 
can go." 

" Where is it ? Bring the letter here," Margaret 
said, hurriedly. She could form no conjecture con- 
cerning what had happened to her brother, and had 
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but one thought, namely, that of her mother's evi- 
dent and deep distress — a distress which rendered 
her for the moment incapable of connected speech. 
Nor was it till Daniels returned with the omi- 
nous missive, that Margaret learned the terrible 
cause of the agonizing sobs which shook her 
mother's frame, as^jrocking herself wildly backwards 
and forwards on her chair, she broke out into occa- 
sional and bitter wails over the lost one. 

*' Oh mother, mother ! " she moaned, "how shock- 
ing ! Poor Cuthbert ! Oh, poor, poor Cuth- 
bert !" And then the two women, forgetting and 
forgiving all former neglects, all past instances of 
the dead lad's unbrotherly and unsonlike behaviour, 
betook themselves for a while to that providential 
source of comfort to female mourners, namely, to 
the shedding of abundant tears. Sooner, however, 
than is usual, when the sudden death of so near a 
relation is the subject for lamentation, were these 
** natural drops'' wiped from the eyes of one at least 
of those two mourners. It was impossible for Mar- 
garet to weep for that poor, self -banished scapegrace 
as she would doubtless have done had the lost one 
been a loving brother, a dutiful son, a " gentleman," 
of whose near kindred she could have felt proud. 
It was only the mother's heart that was as sore — 
nay, sorer may be from the fact that the unlucky 
lad had been in his lifetime a thorn in her side — a 
penance, and a never-dying sorrow. In the grief of 
losing him, in the despairing thought that never, 
never would she again see the first-fruit of her womb, 
the *' man child " whom she had brought into the 
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world, the widow forgot that her once innocent 
" sucking child " had lived a reprobate and died— if 
not a shameful, at least an unrepentant and unholy 
death. 

It has been often remarked that the cases are 
very numerous in which men and women who 
have been nothing to boast of whilst on ^Ais side the 
grave, are exalted into saints and worthies when 
removed into the unknown regions of the other. 
That this is true I am not prepared to deny ; but my 
limited experience tells me that these canonizations 
— so to speak — of the departed, do not as a rule 
take place, unless the surviving relatives of the 
belauded one are well-to-do in the world. A poor 
man dies and is buried, and the good that he may 
have done in life is naturally enough interred with his 
bones ; but it is very different when the " rich " pay 
the debt of nature. In their case, even when that 
same debt is the only one which, after coming to 
years of discretion, they have paid, there are not 
wanting plenty of far-seeing adulators to raise 
a perfect Hosannah of panegyrics over the lost 
virtues of the departed. That this rule was not in 
her dead boy's case departed from proved after a 
while a great source of comfort to Mrs. Lysley. It 
was very soothing to her to hear poor Cuthbert 
spoken of as one more sinned against than sinning, 
and as a son whose loss could never be sufficiently 
deplored by his sorrowing and afflicted parent. It 
is more than doubtful whether, for a single moment 
even, the inapplicability of these praises struck 
either upon Mrs. Lysley's heart or ear. Death is a 
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great softener of defects, and the loving heai't 
shrinks as much from thinking evil of the dead, as 
from speaking ill of the absent one whose power to 
excuse and defend himself has passed away. 

Happily for the bereaved mother, nature had 
gifted her with a busy mind and an active body. 
The labour of both, which she delighted in, " phy- 
sicked pain," and thus it was that the two women, 
who were alone in their sorrow, with no observant 
eyes to watch (probably in no kindly spirit) over the 
duration of that sorrow's outward show, became, 
sooner than might have been expected, the same, or 
nearly so, to external appearance, as they had been 
before the unexpected shock of Cuthbert*s death. 

How soon it was after the receipt of that, to her 
and to her future prospects, all-important missive, 
that Margaret began to consider the effect that her 
brother s death would have on Courteney Travers' 
plans and projects regarding her, I should hardly 
like, inasmuch as my heroine is neither a heartless 
nor a worldly maiden, to divulge. It was very 
natural, methinks, that even at such a time she 
should be more occupied with her living, breathing 
lover than with the dead relation, who in his life- 
time had never taken an hour's pains to prove to 
her that he remembered their near ties of kindred- 
very natural, and therefore excusable, I maintain ; 
albeit the dead body of her brother (according to 
the telegram which was dated some sixteen hours 
after the accident,) still lay, stiff and stark, and 
swollen (Daisie closed the eyes of her imagination 
from the contemplation of the awful spectacle,). 
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beneath the ice-cold waters of the Thames — still lay 
there, and would do so for many a day to come, to the 
distress of his relations, the inconvenience of the 
local authorities, and the annoyance of certain of 
Cuddy's most pressing creditors, for whose benefit he 
had, poor reckless fellow ! but a short time previously 
insured, for a considerable sum of money, his worse 
than useless life. Until the hody of the drowned 
man could be found, and duly identified and sworn 
to, the " Office " of Insurance (one of the most re- 
spectable in the city) in which Mr. Cuthbert Lysley 
had insured his prodigal self, declined, according to 
custom, to pay to his heirs and assigns the money 
— amounting to twelve thousand pounds — which 
would on Cuthbert's authenticated decease become 
their due. The suspense, however, and the uncer- 
tainty, if imcertainty there were, in a case where the 
man so carefully sought for had been drowned 
before the eyes of twenty persons at least, came to 
an end at last. At the end of a week from the date 
of the accident, the mortal remains of the ill-fated 
young man were discovered (in so terrible an ad- 
vanced state of decomposition, that but for certain 
marks, one of which was a large mole on the upper 
arm, the identification of the body would have been 
almost impossible,) among the thick, high reeds that 
fringed the ait near to which the boat capsized. 

The Insurance office being perfectly satisfied as 
to the identity of the corpse, at once paid over the 
money to the person appointed by the will of the 
deceased (which was dated six months previous to 

his death) to receive it ; this person being, as was 
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stated by Cuddy when the Insurance was eflfected, 
the brother of a young lady to whom Mr. Lysley 
was engaged, and who was likely to have in a short 
time strong claims not only on his compassion but 
his purse. 

The funeral of the dead heir^ who was buried ac- 
cording to his mother's desire in the churchyard of 
the village near which the accident had occurred, 
was conducted (it was the least as well as the last 
thing that his friends could do for him) with a con- 
siderable amount of "circumstance" and pomp. By 
the untimely, or as some would doubtless consider 
it, the opportune death of graceless " Cud " Lysley, 
his mother was, to a certain extent, restored to the 
coveted position of a dowager of fortune. It is true 
that in the event of Daisie's marriage (and that she 
would marry was a conclusion at which the least 
far-seeing person would naturally arrive), Mrs. 
Lysley would be forced to descend from her high 
estate and to take the " lower room " which, during 
the time that she was condemned to occupy it, so 
sorely chafed her ambitious and aspiring temper ; 
but the widow, besides the fact that she had a 
certain undefined faith in the " luck " which had 
hitherto never entirely deserted her, entertained a 
high idea of Margaret's sense of filial duty. She 
could not imagine the possibility of her " darling 
girl " (she had grown suddenly very fond of Daisie) 
not as it were sharing her new fortimes with her 
mother, while as regarded Mr. Travers, she could 
hardly doubt that all was safe in that quarter. No 
daughter of hers could ever show so poor a spirit 
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as to accept a man (for of course " Master 
Courteney " would pretty soon make his oflfer 
now) who had kept shilly-shallying in that dis- 
graceful way, and only came forward seriously at 
last hecause Margaret's ten thousand pounds capital 
had become multiplied into ten thousand (at least 
so said busy rumour) a-year. No, Mrs. Lysley 
would never believe, not she, that Margaret would 
ever be so mean as to become the wife of that im- 
pertinent, high and mighty, beggarly Courteney 
Travers ! 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A MEETING IN THE BOIS. 

"Aurevoir." "Et bonne chance." '* Don't be late. 
Remember. Sharp eight, and the Pr6 Catalan at ten." 

These words, accompanied by ringing laughter, 
such as flows only from the lips of the young and 
joyous, proceeded from the roof of a drag, one of 
the best appointed and the most conspicuous for the 
perfection of the four English thorough-bred steppers 
that had appeared on the race - course of Long- 
champ that day. They — ^the chaffing exclamations 
and the cordial reminders, that is to say — were ad- 
dressed to a young and remarkably distinguished- 
looking man who had just, sprung from his seat 
beside the gentleman Jehu of the team, and who 
stood for one half minute on the side walk of the 
most crowded part of the Bois de Boulogne pro- 
menade (for all Paris was returning from the last 
Sunday race day of the season), to listen to the lively 
exhortations of his friends, that he would not fail 
them at a certain rendezvous, a dinner in the Rue 
Mont Orgueil, from which great things, both as 
regarded amusement and good cheer, were not 
without reason anticipated. 
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The individual to whom these words were ad- 
dressed, was none other than Courteney Travers. 
He had been for some months past one of the paid 
attaches at the Paris Embassy, and had not, it must 
be owned, in any degree thrown off during the four 
years which had elapsed since he first made a con- 
fidante of Maud Bashleigh, any of the habits (which 
had to him become second nature) of his youth. 
What those habits were, and to what an extent they 
had affected the comfort and respectability not only 
of himself but of those who were interested in his 
welfare, the reader has been enabled in some degree 
to realise. He had, as we already know, been in- 
duced by stress of circumstances to take into his 
confidence the relation, of whose existence till she 
became the wife of a wealthy man he had never (and 
for that matter the same might be said of every 
member of his family) taken any note whatsoever. 
It must not be scored up against Travers as a 
crime of Use loyalty that it was to the wife rather 
than to the husband that he poured forth the story 
of his tribulations. Arthur Eashleigh was one of 
those " quiet, gentlemanly men " whom most people 
find it difficult to credit with the capability of think- 
ing much, or feeling deeply on any subject on which 
they are not themselves personally interested. Such 
men are not, normally speaking, given to sympa- 
thising with such trials as those which Travers was 
enduring. A handsome exterior and fascinating 
manner are lost upon natures so cold and common- 
place as theirs, and though Mr. Eashleigh might not 
only be in his way good-natured and obliging, but 
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be possibly amongst those qui passent bien des cho$e$ 
aux sc^Urats qui saveni vivre, nevertheless, Cour- 
teney being one of those men who prefer the friendly 
words and kindly offers of a gentle and tender- 
hearted woman to those made by a member of his 
own sex, decided in his own mind that the less 
Maud's husband knew of his (the attache's) secrets 
the better. 

Drawn on, no common occurrence with him, to 
speak from his heart openly, Courteney, who was at 
that time in desperate straits indeed, had alluded 
with a passionate burst of feeling to the only means 
of escape which appeared open to him. Had his 
been one of those weak, cowardly natures, which 
are capable of endeavouring to excite sympathy by a 
vapouring boast, Maud, impulsive, and easily moved 
to pity though she was, would have been proof 
against such shallow wiles, but this was far from 
being the case with Travers ; he had, as the world 
well knew, fait sea preuves, and therefore, his hor- 
rified listener, when he spoke with as much un- 
affected coolness of running away from this world's 
ills, as he would have done had he contemplated a 
trip across the Channel, felt thoroughly convinced 
that he meant something very " dreadfully serious 
indeed." To combat this "something" became from 
that hour the business of Maud Bashleigh's life, 
and to that effect she became for a while, and for 
his sake, what nature certainly had never intended 
her to be, namely, a prudent, calculating, business- 
like woman. She examined with unwearied patience 
that dread array of unpaid bills, and after ascer- 
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taining how hopelessly empty was his exchequer, 
she arrived at the conclusion that to change Cour- 
teney's terrible resolution, to give a more healthy 
tone to his mind, and himself a chance of rehabili- 
tation, very substantial aid in the shape of that 
which has been well called the " price of many a 
crime untold," was wanting! Was wanting, and 
she could give it ! Give it ! Yes ! but not with 
ease, not with comfort, not even with peace of mind 
as regarded herself; for as a preliminary, her 
husband must be kept, if she assisted Courteney, in 
the dark, and that alone would be the breaking-up, 
in a great measure, of home and internal peace to 
Maud. She could see, however, no alternative. 
Courteney was impressed, awfully impressed, she 
believed, with a sense of his past guilt and folly, 
and now was the time, when the iron of repentance 
was hot, to drive in the nail that could fasten toge- 
ther his good resolves, and keep the sinner from 
despair. 

To arrive at this conclusion was, to a nature such 
as Mrs. Bashleigh's, easy enough, but how, and in 
what words, to propose such a measure to Travers 
was a difficulty indeed, and the generous woman 
meditated long and anxiously, before she could 
work up her courage to suggest that if Courteney 
could only bring himself (^he feared that he would 
hate her for asking it, but what was there left to 
do ?) to accept her poor assistance, she might, by a 
little, positively quite an insignificant loan, stop the 
mouths of the most importunate of his creditors, 
and bring *' those horrid Jews'' to some sort of reason. 
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At first, and precisely as she had expected, this 
high-spirited scion of an ancient race, entirely obli- 
vious of the fact that from force of habit and ex- 
ample, he had grown not to be one whit too proud 
to wear the garments and the trinkets which belonged 
to other people, started aside indignantly from this 
generous oflfer. The bare idea of being beholden 
for pecuniary assistance to a woman was utterly 
revolting to one whose original nature was both 
chivalrous and honourable, whilst to do him only 
justice, some fears for Maud's future mingled with 
and rendered less purely selfish his sense of antici- 
pated shame and mortification. Necessity, however, 
as we all by theory, and some of us from experience 
know, is beyond the pale of even chivalry's strict 
laws; whilst habit, that twin sovereign to nature, 
reconciles us to evils from which, at first view, we 
shrink with anger and disgust. So, after a short 
while, and yielding at first with evident reluctance 
to his kind friend's delicately urged entreaty, Cour- 
teney Travers, with a shiver of repugnance at his 
heart, allowed his fingers to close upon the gold she 
offered to him, whilst a flush (his complexion was not 
one that was very apt to betray the workings of his * 
mind) of genuine regret and shame, went far to con- 
firm Mrs. Eashleigh in her belief that the man 
whose embarrassments and anxieties she so deeply 
commiserated, was not the utterly hardened world- 
ling which society — and those whose habit it is not 
to look beyond the surface — was wont to consider 
him. There is no faith so utterly imreasoning, so 
blindly confident as that of a woman whose self- 
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approval depends in a great measure on her belief 
in one she values ; and the trust of Maud Bash- 
leigh being after this kind, little wonder is it that 
her eyes remained for the nonce imperviously closed 
against the imperfections of her friend. Nor did 
she feel inclined to modify her opinion when Cour- 
teney, probably thinking that there was something 
laughable in " bond " or I 0, U. of his, made no 
shadow of an offer to make her money what is called 
safe ; whilst Maud, with perhaps an overstrained 
delicacy of feeling, forbore even to hint at a desire 
to obtain that which he so steadily forbore to speak 
of. The act, on her part, of " taking a receipt," 
would, she felt, be too mortifying to Courty's fine 
gentlemanly feelings, and even when he hinted, 
which he not unfrequently did, at the rich relations, 
at whose decease he would be able to repay with 
interest the loans amounting to more " hundreds " 
than Travers quite liked to think of, Mrs. Eashleigh 
would ingeniously turn the conversation from what 
was to her a painful subject, painful inasmuch 
as it was not only evidently disagreeable to Cour- 
teney, but from the fact that only by the aid of that 
great bugbear Death could she hope in the days to 
come to obtain her own again. 

At that time Mrs. Bashleigh entertained strong 
hopes of the prodigal's ultimate reformation. He 
made so many promises, took so many oaths, that 
nothing, no temptation, however strong, should lead 
him back again to vice and folly, that the sanguine 
woman was perhaps justified in her belief that she 
had made a convert from evil works of Courteney 
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Travers. Ere long, however, she began to tremble 
for the brand that she had hoped was snatched 
effectually from the burning, for as time wore on, 
and that potent spur, Fear of consequences^ no longer 
sharply pricked the sides of the quondam penitent's 
intent, Courty fell back gradually into his old ways, 
his old habits of unlimited self-indulgence, insomuch 
that poor Maud, who had entered upon this Danaides- 
like task without counting either cost or conse- 
quences^ began to tremble for the future ; sleeping 
the sleep of the anxious and the self-reproachful, 
albeit her folly had its source in nothing more guilty 
than a foolish womanly desire to protect, to advise, 
and to reform. Like a true woman, too, and with a 
thoroughly feminine absence of moral courage, she 
kept her troubles to herself, shutting out (as far as 
such a thing was possible) from her mental sight the 
very probable end of which her weak, and as regarded 
her husband, her inexcusable conduct, was the 
beginning, and blindly hoping, as not a few foolish 
women have done since the world was civilized, that 
something, of what nature it were vain to guess, 
would "turn up," and that, thanks to this mys- 
terious but bounteous agency, everything would 
come right in the end, not only quoad her own 
affairs and those of Courteney Travers, but as re- 
garded the husband of whom Maud (whose pangs 
at the commencement of her course of deception 
were considerable) had by this time almost ceased 
to think in his character of an aggrieved and ill- 
used man. She was one of the many who, satis&ed 
of the excellence and purity of their intentions, 
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forget in their eagerness to do what they think is 
good, that there is a world that judges harshly, a 
world that ignores the motive, and. sfeing only 4e 
means employed, is often justified at arriving at con- 
clusions that are the reverse of merciful. A female 
Quixote (and Maud Bashleigh possessed in her 
nature some of the elements suited to the character) 
is the last woman in the world likely to go through 
life without doing a certain amount of mischief both 
to herself and others. A desire to protecty a hatred 
to injustice, a deep pity for the weak and for the 
calumniated, lay at the root of, and were the cause 
on Maud Eashleigh's part, of many an ill-judged and 
imprudent act. These qualities, amiable in them- 
selves, wrought for her much misery in the days 
to come, and the hour arrived at last for this over- 
zealous woman, when bitter regret for many an act 
of well-meant kindness took the place of softened 
tenderness within her breast, and turned the milk 
of charity therein to gall. It is indeed an evil 
world when to those who live in it there is danger 
even in being good ! 

The self-styled " capital of the civilized world '' 
is never seen to greater advantage than in the 
smiling, sunny month of May, when the flowers 
have more than begun to charm the eye, and when 
life, out as well as indoors, is full of enjoyment to 
more than one of man*s ever craving senses. 
Courteney was quite at home in Paris. His 
grandmother by the father's side had been a 
F renchwoman of distinguished birth, a fact which 
independently of his own individual and striking 
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claims to popularity, would alone have procured him 
a welcome amongst the Slite of the Parisian world. 
As large a portion therefore of his " long leaves " 
as he could afford, or in any way contrive to 
pass in the wicked, hrilliant, joy -loving city, 
had always been devoted by Courteney Travers 
to the amusements of the place which in his 
heart he loved the best. On the race-course that 
day, the qualities that so greatly contributed to 
render the English guardsman a favourite both 
with men and women, were never more con- 
spicuous. His flow of animal spirits had been 
constant, while the fluency of his small talk had a 
fictitious brilliancy which might almost pass for 
wit. Open as the day was his hand to melting ex- 
travagance; the dinner, on a most sumptuous scale, 
to be given that evening to a certain favoured and 
admired few, was to be defrayed in a great measure 
by ce cher Courty, and not a single soul of those 
who admired the tone of light-hearted persiflage 
and the gay good breeding which, even in the 
lowest of ** high " company, rarely deserted Cour- 
teney Travers, would have found it easy to believe 
that a more miserable man than he had rarely tried 
the painful task of driving, with a heart well nigh 
as heavy as lead, " dull care away.'' 

It was not, however, till he was threatened by 
personal discomfort, that the spendthrift ever 
thought much of his pecuniary embarrassments. On 
the whole, the victims of the young diplomat's 
selfish indulgence in expensive pleasures had shown 
him far more leniency than he deserved. He was a 
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man of many friends, and consequently unadvisable 
as an enemy, therefore it was that the tradesmen 
who dunned him for the pajnnent of their long- 
standing tobacco and cigar accounts, or for the cost 
of trinkets innumerable, chiefly adapted for female 
wear, which Travers had so magnificently ordered, 
gave " time " to that impecunious gallant — ^time, 
and that tempting thing popularly known as " tick," 
adding a liberal per centage to their bills, in the 
hope that some day or other, a " good time," both 
for them and their debtor, would come, when their 
accounts would be satisfactorily " made up '' and 
settled. While this moderation on the part of those 
who so rashly trusted the reckless Attach^ lasted, 
that improvident personage trod the world with a free 
step, and a heart as light as though no day of 
reckoning was, either in this world or the next, 
awaiting him. Le remords est n4 de la punitiorty et 
non pas de la faute, nor was Courteney's conscience 
formed of so sensitive a material as to be in any 
way troublesome to its owner. His " obligations," 
as wiU shortly appear, were very fax from being con- 
fined either to professional money-lenders, Gentile 
as well as Jew, to whom in his wild career of sin and 
folly he had had recourse. For them he felt not only 
no pity, but he would even have rejoiced over their 
losses, could their punishment have ensued without 
his repute, his comfort being endangered by their 
discomfiture ; but it was a widely different case with 
the debt of almost more than honour which he owed 
to one who had made such sacrifices, and run such 
risks to save him, as only a woman could have been 
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capable of. For her sake (he told himself that it was 
for Maud, but in reality it was in a great measnre to 
save himself from a heavy obligation of which, in 
his secret heart, he felt ashamed) Travers had made 
up his mind to attempt that which he could not 
disguise from himself had now become a difficult 
task, namely, the task of winning the hand of Mar- 
garet Lysley. 

The "bills" which stood in terrible array to be 
met, as best he could, by the brilliant Attache, were 
about as impossible for him (unaided) to settle, as it 
would have been for the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to pay off, out of his own purse, the national 
debt. And yet, could he not contrive to meet, with 
all the accumulated interest thereon, the bills which 
had so long been to him as a nightmare and a pest, the 
worst consequences were more than likely to ensue. 
The upper-class Israelite is often (shame that it should 
be on our English bachelors!) behind the scenes 
as regards the chances of the poor spiders within 
their web being likely to ameliorate their fortunes 
by a wealthy marriage, and that Courteney Travers 
might, an' he chose, better his condition by uniting 
himself with a well-endowed wife, was a fact well 
known to the trade, and Travers, fastidious though he 
was, had never been blind to the cause of the leniency 
with which he had hitherto been treated. How it was 
that this marriage-hater, for such, as regarded himself, 
he imdoubtedly was, had contrived so long to stave 
off the evil day, we are now about to learn. Since 
the time when he had so recklessly raised the hopes 
of poor sanguine Daisie, the fortunes of that young 
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lady had, however, as we already know, undergone a 
change ; but in what way Courteney Travers pro- 
posed to turn that change to his advantage has yet 
to be disclosed. Truly it was a stirring and a bril- 
liant spectacle, that on which the more than half 
ruined man was silently gazing. The May-day sun 
still shone forth brightly on the endless equipages, 
each, as it would seem more gorgeous than the last, 
which in treble file, moved, now at foot*s-pace, and 
anon a trifle quicker, past him. The sports of the 
day, at which " all Paris " had assisted, were over, 
" Josephine's '^ last bouquet had been sold, her last 
bold smile for that day thrown in gratis ; the Emperor, 
at the ten mile an hour trot of his splendid English 
bays, had swept on towards Paris, whilst a thousand 
pleasure-seekers inevery variety of equipage, from the 
modest one horse ^cre to the coquettish " Victoria/' 
and the four in hand, with its freight of jeunesse 
doree, were on their way back to the splendid 
Gomorrah, the ** Paradise " to which, according to 
the dictum of Wendell Holmes, good Americans, 
when they die, are happily removed. 

Gazing, as if mechanically, and after the fashion 
of an absorbed and absent man on the scene before 
him, a strange melancholy took possession of Cour- 
teney Travers, causing him for a moment to half 
falter in a resolution to which his urgent necessities 
had driven him. Around him, on this side, if I 
may so phrase it, was the gay brilliant world he 
loved so well, here was the joyous vie de gargon, with 
its independence, its prestige, and its mysteries, 
whilst on the other — but ere he had time to dwell 
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on the reverse of the picture, a carriage, the most^ 
perfect in its appointments and attelage that had 
met his eyes that day, drove past him at the slowest 
pace at which four splendid English steppers could, 
by the postilions that strove to curb their angry 
impatience, be restrained. Within that open car- 
riage sat two women who, rendered wondrous to 
look at by carmine, povdre de riz, and daintily- 
tinted eyelids, to say nothing of the many thousand, 
francs' worth of silk, and lace, and jewellery which 
the best artistes of Paris had judiciously disposed 
upon faces and persons which might otherwise have 
passed unnoticed in the crowd, made their com- 
ments upon the Englishman, as they passed slowly 
by him. 

'' Mais qu'est quil fait done, la?*' said the fairest 
of the two queens of a world that shall be nameless. 

^^Peut'itre bien quil attend quelq'une/* and Ihe 
splendid Coralie, chancing at that moment to catch 
the eye of Courteney Travers, addressed to him a> 
.flattering, though at the same time a scarcely per- 
ceptible sign of recognition. Not by any means- 
imperceptibly, or as though under protest, was the 
smiling token of one who in a few hours was to be 
among Courteney's guests in the Bue Mont OrgueiL 
returned^ for Travers, who, besides that he. pro- 
fessed a superb disdain for the opinions of the 
world, piqued himself upon a chivalrous courtesy 
to women that was worthy of the knights of old,, 
raised his hat to those fair '' stoopers to folly," with 
as much external semblance of respect as he would 
have demonstrated to the Empress Eugenie herself.. 
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This done, and drawing a long breath, while the 
flush that had risen to a face that had but a few 
moments before been pale with the sallowness that 
dissipation lends, still lingered on his cheek, Cour- 
teney made his way to the sheltered spot where, he 
doubted not, that under the May-trees white with 
blossom, and with the fragrant woodbine trailing 
from branch to branch, he should find one who 
held, in some sort in her hands, his fate ! 

He strode on at a rapid pace, for his nature, 
essentially both a nervous, and an impetuous one, 
would not brook suspense ; but on his arrival at the 
place of rendezvous he found to his annoyance that 
it was silent and solitary as a wilderness. Utterly 
deserted was the quiet spot where on week-days 
gladsome children (English ones not unfrequently), 
are wont, shouting to each other in their joyous play, 
to make the greenwood thicket echo with their 
merriment. No fair young mother — book, maybe, 
in hand — was watching with dreamy eyes the babe 
sleeping in the arms of its high-capped Norman 
nurse, nor did a single pair of lovers, " whispering in 
the chequered shade,'* remind the bored and well- 
nigh indignant guardsman, that he was within but 
a few hundred yards of one of the most exciting 
spectacles that the world can produce. Throwing 
himself upon the smooth turf, with his back resting 
against the stem of a branching beech tree, he 
began, with the inconsistency and recklessness that 
marked his character, to take himself to task for the 
folly of the deed that he had meditated. No one, 
he repeated to himself, with expletives which I shall 
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refrain from recording, would have been such an 
idiot as to say " die " so soon. And then, at such a 
moment, at a time when all Paris, and every friend he 
had was sipping the sweet cup of pleasure, to think 
that he, Courteney, should be waiting for a woman 

who . Well, the whole aflfair, and so much the 

better, was b, fiasco. She, had failed in her appoint- 
ment ; it was no fault of his, if — but at this crisis 
in his cogitations, and precisely when the Attach^, 
half tired with waiting, and half indignant at the 
affront that had been put upon him, was preparing 
to leave the inauspicious spot that he had chosen 
for the arrangement (so far as that was possible, of 
his affairs) the faint rustling sound of a woman's 
sweeping dress was heard on the grass behind him, 
and Courteney, starting from his seat, greeted with 
something less of cordiality than would have been 
the case had she not thought proper to keep him 
waiting, the lady who, with a half smile, held out a 
particularly well-shaped and carefully gloved hand 
for his acceptance. 

" You are very late," remarked Travers, coldly, 
and then he and the new comer, who was no other 
than Maud Bashleigh, seated themselves on a rustic 
bench, and entered at once upon the subject which 
had brought them to that pleasant spot — to discuss, 
and if possible to throw a light upon. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

A QUOI BON? 

" How long you have been ! " exclaimed Courty, 
whose seven and a half minutes of weary waiting 
had been magnified by his own impatience into 
thirty. " I thought you had forgotten all about 
our meeting here to-day, and yet " 

" I could not help it. Indeed I could not. If 
you did but know half my difficulties ! Oh Courte- 
ney ! it is so dreadful — so veiy dreadful to be 
false ! I have to invent all sorts of excuses to 
enable me to come at all. If it were not for the 
girls I should not care, but they are so quick, and 
then, only just imagine ! Suppose they were but 
to guess that — that " 

Courty interrupted her by a laugh that was not 
altogether a pleasant one. 

** Quick ! I should just think they were ! Women 
are born to deceive, even as the sparks fly upwards. 
* Lea trahisons vivanUs quelles sont,* " he quoted half 
to himself, whilst the lady, glancing upwards at his 
sarcastic, glooming face, waited, not altogether in a 
meek and repentant spirit, till he should speak 
again. 
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Since the time when Maud Bashleigh had first 
begun to entangle herself in the complicated web of 
Courteney's affairs, she had never known much real 
peace of mind. The thought that she was — ^though 
for no evil motive — deceiving her husband, weighed 
very sorely on her mind, and the inconvenience— 
the actual loss — which she had incurred for Cour- 
teney, rendered her constantly sensible of the fact that 
money, or rather the lack of it, is the source of some 
of the least endurable of the petites miseres de la vie. 
She had been, with her husband and his two younger 
girls, during the last fortnight in Paris. It was her 
first visit to the brilliant city, and she might pos- 
sibly have in some degree enjoyed herself (seeing 
that the two elder of her step-daughters were 
spending the '' season " in London with a relation 
of their mother's), had not the loss of her boy, who 
had been left, during her absence from England, under 
the charge of Miss Falconer, caused her to be in a 
constant state of anxiety concerning his weIl*doing. 

Mrs. Bashleigh had seen Travers more than once 
since she had been in Paris, but that in the presence 
of others only. He had contrived, however, without 
the risk of writing, to which resource he had a 
rooted objection, to make the appointment in the 
Bois, to which rendezvous Courteney came, as we 
have seen, the first. 

There is no solitude like the solitude of a crowd, 
and Maud had been convinced, by a few whispered 
words from Courteney, that the world of Paris, re- 
turning from Les Courses, with the din of le pesage 
ringing in their ears, and with eyes dazzled by the 
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bewildering sight of the pomp and wealth which sot 
insolently held their undisputed sway around, would 
be little likely to notice the comings and goings of 
such a little known, unobtrusive individual as Mrs. 
Rashleigh. Not for more than he would have cared 
iio own would our Attach6 have allowed the woman, 
who was seated by his side that bright spring day, 
to be "talked about" in conjunction with himself. 
Not only was he free from the weakness of being in 
love with the still attractive woman, to whom he was 
bound by the strongest ties of gratitude, but Courty 
had long since passed the age, when to boast, either 
truly or falsely, of a bonne fortune, is the most highly 
prized portion of a love aflfair. The Admiral's 
ill brought-up son was still little more than a lad 
when he was enabled (through experience of an 
€vil world and of human nature in general), to take 
out his " diploma as a man ;" and, seeing that his 
tastes, as a rule, led him to prefer the attractions 
of fruit forbidden to those of the fairest demoiwlle 
d marier that ever tempted man to matrimony, 
it followed that he was cautious, very cautious as 
regarded the exposure of his " goings on " to the 
harsh censures of a moral world. His respect also, 
as well as his grateful friendship for Mrs. Kash- 
leigh, were amongst the least blameable of the 
feelings in which it was his habit to indulge. 
To say that the sense of obligation, and a natural 
repugnance to womanly protection, however tact- 
fully bestowed, were not painfully strong in Courte- 
ney Travers' breast, would be doing him gross in- 
justice ; for, besides that, he was not without a 
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certain code of honour by which to guide his 
wavering and uncertain principles, and would, 
therefore, have gladly discharged a debt that 
weighed, at certain moments of his frivolous and 
self-indulgent life, very heavily on his conscience ; 
his heart also did sometimes remind him that Maud 
was a sufferer for his sake. 

"Don't look as if you thought me an utter 
brute," he said, in answer to a glance, half sur- 
IDrised, and a trifle indignant from his companion. 
** If there is one exception to the rule that women 
are * deceivers ev.er,' I believe you to be that ex- 
ception, and '' 

'* Now, I call that terribly uncivil," put in Mrs. 
Eashleigh, with a smile, that was half a sigh. " At 
least, Courty dear, you should make two exceptions 
whilst you are in the mood to be liberal. What 
would poor Daisie say if she heard you condemn 
all our sex as false and treacherous ? And you, 
of all men in the world, have no right, if report 
speaks true, to abuse us, either for our inconstancy 
or our powers of deception." 

" Haven^t I ? " he rejoined, with a look so in- 
effably complacent, that Mrs. Rashleigh was a 
trifle provoked thereby. " How little you sweet 
creatures know ! But about that same. Margaret. 
You have seen her so lately, and by your own 
account are so well up in her secrets, that of 
course you can tell me whether " (and he en- 
deavoured to look the insouciance he was far from 
feeling) " the change in her prospects, her being a 
pretty considerable heiress in short, is likely to 
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make lier fancy that — that she may marry an 
impecunious Earl, or some confounded humbug of 
that kind." 

Maud Rashleigh, who was not destitute of an 
appreciation of the ludicrous, laughed a little sar- 
castically at this remark. " I do not exactly see,*' 
she began, "why an 'impecunious Earl' should, 
in the eyes of the world, be more of a * confounded 
humbug ' than an out-at-elbows Attach^," and then, 
noticing an ominous frown that suddenly contracted 
the forehead, from which Courty had, in his im- 
patience, removed the covering, she hastened to 
add, " Forgive me ! I spoke hastily. I did not 
mean — ^indeed I did not — to imply, to reproach you. 
I " 

" Oh, I quite understand ! That beastly money ! 
If you knew how glad I should be to pay it all 
off; but I can't, and no one knew better than you 
did at the time you lent it to me that you would 
have to wait. At the death of my uncle, who is a 
very old man, living in complete retirement in the 
countr}', I shall have my share of what he leaves 
behind him for his brother^s children, and 
then " 

" Oh Courty ! '^ broke in the distressed woman, 
who had always, strange to say, given her companion 
credit for as much " delicacy *' of feeling in money 
matters as she possessed herself. " I wish you would 
not talk in this way. When I am in real trouble 
I will tell you so, and in the mean time let us return 
to the subject of dear Margaret Lysley. I have a 
fear, a terrible fear — ^now don't be angry, if I tell 
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you the truth— of encom*aging your plans regarding 
her. In the first place, the mere fact, that by your 
marrying Daisie I should probably be a richer 
woman than I am at present, makes me shrink from 
even seeming to aid and abet the same ; and then, 
how can I be sure^ how even can I hope^ that you 
really love, or would be constant to this poor, pretty, 
trusting child? Bemember that dear Margaret is 
not like one of your hard and sharp, fast London 
girls. She " 

"Has not the faintest parftim de LoreUe about 
her. I grant you that, but Maud, have you lived 
to your age without convincing yourself that women 
are extremely lenient to that same sin of incon- 
stancy ? I am by no means sure that, provided a 
man is never known to be snubbed, they don't 
like him better for being discursive in his tastes, 
and qiie voulez vous? — the woman one is going 
to love is so infinitely more charming than the 
hundred that one has loved ? In short, I could 
say truthfully with the outspoken French actress, 
that directly I become attached to any one, I 
am introduced to some one else whom I like 
better." 

" Courty ! you shock me ! Can nothing make 
you take life seriously ? Does it never occur to 
you that you might be really happier, as well as 

more respected, if you were to give up your • 

follies, your bad, dangerous friends, and devote some 
of your time and energies to better purposes, and 
among them to proving a good, kind husband to the 
dear little girl who loves you ? Oh Courteney ! 
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think what a pleasant, what a peaceful existence 
yours would be ! The daily excitement on which 
you have so long lived, and that has been a poison 
to all that is right and estimable in your nature, 
would of course be over ; but consider what you 
would gain in exchange. You would be no longer 
harassed by those hateful duns, and be persecuted, 
as you call it, by the Jews. You would — ^but ah ! 
there it is again ! I seem to be advocating my own 
cause, whereas (and I think that you know it is so, 
Courty) my only wish is for your good, my only 
object that you should become a better man, and 
therefore a joy and comfort, instead of a perpetual 
source of anxiety to those who love you." 

Courteney Travers, despite the hardening nature 
of his past career, and, albeit, he was wont to 
turn into ridicule all things that were " profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, and for righteousness," could 
not hear unmoved the gentle appeal to his better 
feelings which this true friend (the only one, as he 
had more than once confessed to her, who had ever 
attempted to guide him to purer, higher thoughts 
and aspirations) had, with tears in her eyes, ad- 
dressed to him. For a moment he was his better 
selfj the self that a less thoughtless mother, and a 
^rmer-minded father, might have moulded into a 
more useful, if not a nobler, form. 

" You are a good woman,*' he said, taking her 
hand, and pressing it with warm, brotherly aflfec- 
tion between his; "the best I have ever known, 
and I promise you faithfully, foi de gentilhomme^ 
that if I marry Margaret I will do my best to make 
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her happ5\ I have doubted, Maud, lately, whether 
she had not half given me up. You see, after that 
poor young fellow was drowned, and she became an 
heiress, I found a sort of difficulty — a repugnance 
to all at once pouncing upon her and her money. 
I dare say that I wrote my letter of condolence 
coldly — I believe I did, but now that time has 
elapsed since the sad event, as I suppose one must 
call it, and if you really think, from all you have 
seen, that there will be no bother — I mean that 
there is no confounded fellow spooning her all this 
time— I " 

Mrs. Rashleigh, well as she knew how infinitely 
her companion objected to being laughed at, could 
not quite keep silent at this strange exordium. 

"If Margaret could only hear you!" she said, 
playfully. " And oh ! for the days of chivalry, when 
the more trouble the knights had to go through 
for their lady loves, and the more rivals they met 
with in their way, the better pleased the honest 
fellows were. Do you know, Couiiy," she added, 
more seriously, ** that if I had ever suspected you 
before of the merit of being the least bit in the 
world really in love with my friend, what you have 
just said would completely cure me of the fancy ; 
and besides,^^ she added, seriously, "I cannot, now 
that I have thought deei)ly over the matter, help 
feeling that I am the last person in the world 
who ought to give you advice, information or as- 
sistance, in this • business. I feel — no I don't feel 
exactly, but I must seem so horribly interested — so 
odiously selfish in aiding, even in the very slightest 
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degree, in bringing you and poor Margaret together, 
and " 

"Oh, of course you can change your mind if 
you like, I should be very sorry to think that your 
conscience was likely to be disturbed by any thing 
that you were amiable enough to do for me ; and as 
for Miss Lysley, she has probably changed her 
mind by this time. I am quite willing to allow," 
he continued, as he lazily stirred the gravel of the 
walk with the end of his onyx-headed cane, "that I 
am one of those people of whom the least that is 
known the better for them. There is an Italian 
proverb, I believe, which says that at sea, in the 
far distance, a dead ass may be taken for a line-of- 
battle ship, and, of course, seen de pres, a living ass 
can only appear to be what he is." 

Again his companion laughed. Humility, whether 
real or feigned, was so rarely to be met with in 
Courty Travers that she could not but feel amused 
by his self-ridiculing words. 

" How absurd you are," she said ; " and to me, of 
all the women in the world, to make such a self- 
abnegating speech." 

" And why not to you ? To you who, in your 
heart of hearts, are perfectly persuaded that there 
does not exist upon the earth a more heartless, 
selfish, utterly incorrigible villain than Courteney 
Travers." 

" The which character of himself the said indi- 
vidual would be rather less ready to give voice con- 
cerning, if he were not rather proud than otherwise 
of his delinquencies. Believe me that men and. 
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for that matter, women also, are not, as a rule, 
given to dilate on the qualities of which they feel 
ashamed." 

" Ain't they ? Well, I dare say you know more 
about that kind of thing than I do," said Courteneyy 
who, being anxious to bring back the conversation 
to the subject which, at that moment, interested his 
mind at least, if not his heart the most, felt no incli- 
nation to dwell longer upon abstract ethnological 
questions. *' You ai'e, besides, much more au fait of 
Margaret Lysley's tastes and fancies than any one I 
am acquainted with, and that is why I ask you to 
tell me something about them. Of course she has 
been spooned by some of those snobs out there, 
they have nothing else to do even when a girl is 
not pretty, and hasn't money enough, the brutes, to 
take their breath away." 

*' But she has not been * spooned ' as you call it," 
rejoined Mrs. Bashleigh, who possessed quite suffi- 
cient insight into her companion's character to be 
aware that, had the imaginary *' spooning " been 
carried on by " swells " in lieu of inohs, the effeot 
on Courty*s mind and feelings would have been of a 
totally opposite description. There are men whose 
vanity is gratified if the woman they profess to love 
becomes the point de mire, and receives the flatter- 
ing attentions of my Lords A, and B, and G, 
whilst the self-same individual would feel disgusted 
in the extreme should Brown, or Jones, or Robin- 
son have ventured, sub rosa, to press dear Lilla*s 
hand, or whisper in Cecilia's ear that he adores her. 

'' My dear Courty," Mrs. Bashleigh said, impres- 
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sively, " I do wish that you would talk reasonably 
about Daisie. You must know yourself that after 
her brother's death you wrote in a way that would 
have disgusted any girl." 

*' Would it ? You know best, of course ; but if I 
had been a girl, which, thank God, I am not, I 
should have been more disgusted, I think, if a man 
had shown himself ready to pounce upon me and 
my thousands like a vulture, or whatever the bird 
is,. on a body." 

** Oh Courty ! how horrid you are ! How can 
such ideas enter your head ? " 

" Not more horrid than is accounted for by the 
situation. There is nothing, positively nothing, 
more disgustingly false than the position of a man 
who is desirous of being boarded, lodged, and 
clothed by a woman. Because I am ready to find 
myself in that same position it does not follow that 
I like it, and then, then the poor little soul will 
have to pay my debts," and Courty, whether from 
the recollection of what manner of debts some of 
those were which the heiress of Danes Crosa would, 
as his wife, be condemned to pay, or simply from the 
bare idea of lost independence^ and from an honest 
sense of shame, flushed, for a moment, with a crimson 
tint over his cheeks and brow. 

" My poor Courty," Mrs. Eashleigh was begin- 
ning, *' you should, I think, have thought of all this 
before " 

" Thought of it ? Of course Pve thought of it, 
and when I've ran it all over in my mind, your part 
of the business especially, all I can say is, that I 
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feel, as the Yankees express it, * pretty considerable 



mean. 



" You mustn't say that," put in his companion, 
soothingly ; she was one of those women who never 
could bear, without trjung to relieve it, the sight of 
a fellow creature's mortification. " You know that 
nothing is further from my thoughts than that. 
Nay," seeing he was about to interrupt her, "I would 
do the same thing again, believe me when I say I 
would, to-morrow, let the cost be what it would, to 
save you from that threatened fate, that last and 
worst result of horrible despair." 

He reddened up to the roots of his dark hair, and 
impatiently motioned her to be silent. 

"Don't talk about that time, please," he said, 
hurriedly ; " you make one feel like a fool or worse. 
I suppose," he continued, thoughtfully, and as 
though arguing a matter with himself, "that I 
meant at the time to do it, but it seems ridiculous 
when one looks back to it ; and, as a rule, I should 
recommend you, if a man should talk to you again 
of his fancy for blowing out his brains, to set him 
down either as an idiot, or a humbug of the worst 
possible description." 

Perhaps, could Travers have guessed the amount 
of positive shock which his unexpected words had 
given to his companion, they would have been less 
lightly and less cynically spoken. Truly they stung 
her to the quick. To save this man from ruin she 
had, with uncalculating generosity, exposed herself, 
even as Courty had said, to many of the evils from 
which all, save the hardened of her sex, intuitively 
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shrink — to rescue him, indeed, from worse than ruin, 
for Courteney was a brave as well as an unboastful 
man, and Maud had felt with reason that unless a 
hand were stretched out to save him, he, sooner than 
run the risk of exposure whilst a living, breathing 
man, would have rushed, with all his unrepented sins 
upon his head, into the unknown regions of eternity. 
Her heart had been very full of pity for this poor 
young reckless offender, who had been intended, she 
thought, for better things, and whom she had seen 
standing on the very brink, he being unregenerate, 
of the great gulf that separates eternity from time. 
She had, with the impulsive generosity character- 
istic of her individual nature, taken a strange 
delight — one, however, which some of her sex will 
be capable of comprehending — in playing for this 
poor waif, tossed to and fro on the fierce waves of 
passion and self-indulgence, the part of mother, 
friend, protectress. She had been so weakly credu- 
lous as to believe him worthy, in some sort, of the 
sacrifices that she had made — ^had concluded with 
equal, nay, perhaps with greater rashness, that those 
sacrifices would not have been offered up in vain, 
and now, now at the moment when she was least 
prepared to learn the unwelcome truth, she gathered 
from the very lips of the man, from whose gratitude 
and supposed good feeling she had hoped so much, 
that her pity had been misplaced, her belief wasted on 
a chimera, and that she herself, with her tete monUe 
ideas of rehabilitation, and her blind self-abnegation, 
deserved to be an object of blame and ridicule to all 
virtuous and thoughtful minds. It was one thing 
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(this was the reflection that passed rapidly through 
the breast of Maud Bashleigh), to have risked honour^ 
reputation, more than life itself, for one worthy of 
the heavy cost, and another to have dared so much 
for a man capable of treating the past as a subject 
for pleasantry, and who could punish with ridicule 
the worse than womanly weakness of which, as 
regarded him, she had been guilty. For a passing 
moment regret, deep but all too late to be of any- 
essential service, flitted across her mind. With the 
speed of lightning came the appalling memory of 
money raised in secret, and at a ruinous cost, for 
the interesting spendthrift, who, though he seemed 
occasionally sensible of the deep obligation he liad 
incurred, had not — as Maud more than suspected — 
deemed it necessary to, in the slightest degree, change 
the habits of his life, or to deny himself one of the 
expensive luxuries which he had learned, in his 
selfish extravagance, to consider in the light of 
normal, and not to be dispensed with necessaries. 
The world in which and for which Courteney 
Travers lived and moved and had his being, found 
much to commend in these inveterate habits of 
his. Courteney was a " fine, liberal fellow." He 
spent his (?) money with an open hand, and in such 
a pleasant generous fashion, so the Attach6 had 
the satisfaction of feeling that the sympathies of 
society were with him ; whereas had he, as he was 
in duty as well as honour bound to do, taken " care 
of the pence " and " lived cleanly as a gentleman 
should,'^ he would probably have been by that same 
society voted a close-fisted nuisance, and have been. 
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l)y common, if not tacit consent, condemned and 
ostracised. 

Sometimes, but very rarely, Maud Eashleigh exer* 
cised the right that she had purchased so dearly, of 
giving advice to Courteney, but that very right — for 
she was, as I have already hinted, a woman who 
possessed a rare delicacy of feeling — caused her, 
more often than was expedient, to refrain from 
speaking wholesome truths to one who so often 
stood in need of counsel. The present, however, 
was one of those occasions when, for the sake of a 
dear friend, of the ** Daisie " in short, whose welfare 
she sadly feared would be compromised through her 
love for Courteney Traverse Mrs. Bashleigh felt per- 
emptorily called upon to speak her mind. Miss 
Lysley was, as her friend well knew^as indeed, for 
the matter of that, so did the other principal in the 
affair — waiting with a sore and anxious heart for 
tidings from her roti^ lover. Whatever might be 
the result of that day's meeting, the truth was 
patent to Maud's experienced {mind that anything 
was better for " Daisie " than suspense. The 
longer stay, too, of Courteney in Pkris, would not, 
she felt, be otherwise than prejudicial both to his 
health, his morals, and his purse; and therefore, 
with a full heart and very seriously she urged on 
Travers the expediency of his returning without 
delay to England and to Margaret. The auspicious 
moment, however — ^the fleeting impulse for good, 
had, in the breast of the profligate, already (for the 
time being) passed away. With a voice and manner 
from which all gentleness had fled, and in the tone 
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of persiflage that Mrs. Easlileigli liad learned so 
cordially to dislike, he said, while counting up his 
social engagements on his fingers, — 

*' I could go in ten days, perhaps. Let me see, 
there is Philippe's dinner to-night, and to-morrow 
and the next day there are " 

He was arrested in his speech hy his companion, 
who, as she rose hurriedly from the hench on which 
they had been seated, said, hurriedly, — 

" Let us talk of other things, I mean of things as 
foreign and opposite as light is from darkness to 
my pure, high-minded Margaret. You were at the 
races to-day, so of course you saw that wonderful 
carriage on its way to the Bois, which everybody was 
staring at. The one with the postilions and servants 
in yellow satin jackets, and with bouquets of Parma 
violets wherever they could without absurdity be 
applied ? The creatures inside, however, were the 
most wonderful part of the show. So got up — 
so '' 

Courty fired up at this, and burst in with an 
almost passionate disclaimer. 

" Creatures ! ^' he exclaimed, recklessly. " Why 
they are, as we all know, the part of the spectacle that 
every one, women as well as men, think the best 
worth looking at. I should like to be told what the 
Bois would be without the * creatures,' as you call 
them, that have made the stand and the pesage so 
charming, so positively delicious to-day, I should 
like to know " 

" Don't ask me anything about it. I cannot bear 
you when you talk in this way, Courteney. I think 
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of Daisie, and how utterly unworthy you are of her, 
and then — then ** 

" You wish you had never known me ? '* he put 
in, laughing as he spoke the strange Mephistophelian 
laugh which so often both puzzled and angered this 
the best friend he had ever known. 

Mrs. Rashleigh turned away disgusted and 
annoyed. Courteney was in what she called one of 
his * fine * moods, a mood that usually rendered him 
to outward seeming one of the most heartless and 
least loveable of human beings. To her, when he 
put on this mask of his (for it was a mask, and .not 
unrarely used to conceal feelings of self-reproach of 
which he was ashamed), the man for whom she had 
sacrificed so much appeared to her awakened sense 
an object of dislike, a person to be, in so far as it 
was in her power to avoid him, shunned, if not 
actually parted from for ever. To do this, how- 
ever, no longer lay in the power of this generous- 
hearted yet weak-minded woman. In more ways 
than one her life, with its present purposes, its anti- 
cipations for the future, had become entangled with 
that of Courteney Travers, and " to hope the best '' 
whilst she " feared the worst '* had come to be the 
normal condition of her feelings regarding him. 

The silence which followed on Courty's last 
words, words which were spoken as the two, by this 
time not over genially disposed pedestrians, were 
slowly wending their way along the shady path 
towards the more public promenade, was broken by 
the lady who, with a start and in a voice of alarm, 
exclaimed, — 
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" Oh Courteney ! Look there, to that walk on- 
the right. I. don't like to turn my head, but I am 
afraid — ^yes, indeed I am almost sure — that it is 
that dreadful Mrs. Flynn — Mrs. Effingham Flynn, 
as Miss Gamett calls her — the woman who was 
with the girl you thought rather pretty at the Opera 
the other night. Do you think it is her f Oh ! do^ 
please to look. It would be so dreadful, at least, 
she would make it out so dreadful, if she were to see 
me here with you." 

Thus urged, and stimulated thereto by tiie pros- 
pect of seeing a girl whom he had once thought 
pretty, Courteney stepped a pace or two back, and 
peeping through an opening among the trees, caught, 
sight of two ladies, one who bore some slight resem- 
blance in dress and walk to a Frenchwoman, whilst 
the other, tall, stout, and over-dressed, looked the 
Anglaise pour rire, to the life. A servant in dingy 
Uvery, with his great-coat reaching to his heels, and 
a shabby gilt band round his hat, followed at the 
distance of about twenty paces, the objects of 
Courteney*s curiosity. 

" Well, upon my word, I think they are the same 
women," he said, carelessly, and then noticing the 
unmistakable alarm that was visible on Mrs. Bash- 
leigh's countenance, he added with more appearance 
of security than he really felt ; " but they couldn't 
have seen us, quite impossible, so don't worry your- 
self about it, and you can tell Daisie that — in jshort,. 
you must make out the be^t story you can for me, 
and I promise you in return that I will, whatever 
happens, leave Paris for London the day after to- 
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morrow, Foi de gentilhomme" he added, as he 
assisted his companion into the fiacre that was 
in waiting for her; and then, with a smile and a 
pressure of the hand, he left her to her own reflec- 
tions, turning his steps as rapidly as was consistent 
with his ideas of gentlemanly idleness and insou- 
ciance, towards Paris. 



CHAPTEK XVIIL 

DAISIE HEARS THE TRUTH. 

When the news of CuthbertLysley's death reached 
the ears of Harvey Fielding he felt more completely 
than ever separated from the woman, whom, with a 
rare faithfulness he still fondly loved. Till then, see- 
ing that Margaret was still unmarried, a certain unde- 
fined feeling which, if it could not be called hope, was 
near akin to that consoling sensation, had lingered 
in Harvey's heart, and kept alive the girFs image in 
his breast. During the four years of her qtiasi 
engagement to Travers, he had only on two occa- 
sions chanced, for it was chance, and no design of 
his which threw him in Daisie's way, to meet with 
Mrs. Lysley and her daughter. The first of those, 
to him, agitating rencontres took place one morning 
in late spring, the locality being the south room of 
the Royal Academy, on one of the walls of which 
(with Margaret, catalogue in hand, standing ab- 
sorbed in deep attention before it) hung the full 
length portrait of "Courteney Travers, Esq., by 

." The room was not crowded, for at Daisie*s 

m*gent request, Mrs. Lysley had consented to leave 
her bed an hour earlier than usual, in order to be 
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beforehand with the many whose desire it was to be 
able to say that they had seen the pictures of the 
year. She stood, the Margaret of Harvey Field- 
ing's dreams, almost alone before the portrait she 
had come to see. A year and more had passed 
since last his eyes had rested on her beautiful face, 
and that face had, to his thinking, gained in beauty 
during the months that had glided by. It was more 
thoughtful — anxious, perhaps, might be the truer, 
though more prosaic word — than it had been in the 
happy sea-side days at Eastbourne, days to which 
Harvey would, as long as life should last, look back 
to as the " one " bright oasis, the green spot, where 
all around was acrid, in his memory's waste. It is 
surprising, and also unfortunate, that human beings, 
whilst comparing the " wretched ** present, with the 
blissful past, should as a rule make so few allow- 
ances for the youthful feelings, for the gioventee of 
lifers " sweet prime,'* which throws such a joyous 
prism over the dull realities of existence. " Dis- 
tance,'* as regards the long ago past of our innocent 
youth, " lends a sweet enchantment to the view," 
and what has passed away into the regions of 
memory, is the only absent qui n'a pas toujour s 
tort 

Harvey's jealous heart swelled within him as he 
raised his eyes from the contemplation of Margaret's 
upturned lids, to the life-like portrait of the man, 
who, in the honest young fellow's opinion, had 
** used her so devilish ill." If he had not been so 
blinded by his very natural, but at the same time, 
extremely wicked hatred to the original of that finely 
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painted picture, he must have confessed to himself 
that Courteney Travers was the very man to win a 
girl's devotion, and to keep it to himself for ever» 
There was a grace, a more than beauty, in the 
handsome head, the limbs, the attitude, while in 
the deep-set eyes, burning with a kind of languid 
fire, there lingered a sensual and unholy charm^ 
which women, young and pure as Margaret, felty 
though they were far removed indeed from com- 
prehending wherein the not to be resisted fascina- 
tion lay. 

" You think it like, do you ? " 

She started at the words^ flushing over cheek and 
brow with glowing lovely crimson. 

" How you did startle me, Mr. Fielding," she 
said, as they shook hands; and then recovering^ 
herself, she added, " yes, I do think it veiy like, 
the eyes particularly, so intellectual, so very" 
speaking." 

" They are very well painted, certainly, and quite 
as intellectual as the original." 

She flashed her eyes upon him angrily. 

"I don't understand," she said, *'but I am foolish 
to mind such remarks ; you never liked Mr. Travers, 
so," with a little forced laugh, " you are not likely ta 
admire his picture.^' 

" But I do admire the picture. It is a fine work 
of art, as fine as, please not to be affronted, it& 
prototype." 

Margaret tossed her head pettishly. " I am not 
used to fine words," she said, " and I don't mean to- 
be affronted. It is so stupid,*' she added, with one 
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of her pretty winning smiles, "to see an old friend 
merely to quarrel with him." 

"Quarrel! Oh, Margaret, — I beg your pardon,. 
Miss Lysley, — how can you think I could bear to 
quarrel with you. If you only knew," tapping his 
boot with his cane, and looking as foolish as young 
gentlemen ai'e apt to do on the like occasions — " if 
you only. knew how much, how very much I wish to 
be friends with you ! " 

Margaret laughed. " Of course we are friends ! 
Why should we be otherwise ? Oh, there is 
mamma ! Mother," going up to Mrs. Lysley, who 
was looking as cross and tired as a stout woman of 
her age, was, under the circumstances, likely to do, 
" mother, here is Mr. Fielding, and I really think,"^ 
she went on, inconsiderately, "that we might as 
well go. The rooms are getting quite crowded 
already. When all the world has taken it into it& 
head to come before breakfast, because there is 
' sure to be no one ' here, sensible people like our- 
selves had better wait till after tea." 

Then they shook hands and parted. 

The only other meeting which, previous to Cuth- 
berths death, took place between Margaret and the 
whilome heir-apparent of Woodringham, took place 
more than two years later, on board a steamer bound 
to Hotterdam. 

" Let us go up the Ehine this summer," Mar- 
garet had said, and, as Mrs. Lysley, after counting 
up the cost, saw.no objection, to the Bhine they 
went. 

The first person they saw on board the Eotterdam 
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boat was their old Eastbourne acquaintance, and it 
was with real pleasure that the two women, who 
were travelling without the " protection " (?) of a 
man servant, discovered in the now bearded, and 
considerably altered man, one who looked as able, 
as he certainly would be willing, to give them aid 
and assistance on their way. Many circumstances, 
amongst the most influential of which had been the 
lessened chances of his ever becoming a rich landed 
proprietor, had induced Harvey, contrary, as will 
soon be shown, to the wishes of his relations, to 
resign the clerkship which he had held in a public 
oflSce, not to be compared in point of fashion to the 
one in which Travers had, for a butler's wages, sat 
on the stool of a hired servant, and stuck, cata- 
chrestically speaking, the badge of servitude behind 
his aristocratic ear. For what other means of gain- 
ing a livelihood young Fielding had given up the 
iGllO per annum, dealt out to him by a paternal 
government, the course of this chapter will disclose. 
" I resdly should hardly have recognised you, if it 
had not been for Margaret," said Mrs. Lysley, 
graciously. She had not the most remote idea to 
what profession Mr. Fielding belonged, but he both 
was and looked so like a gentleman, that it never 
entered her head to have any doubts on that score. 
**It's a long time since we had the pleasure of 
seeing you. Thank you very much. Yes, I think 
that Margaret will be better with her back to the 
sun, not that hers is a complexion that freckles. 
Well, but what have you been doing since we saw 
you last ? " 
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" Nothing very remarkable," said Harvey, smil- 
ing; "not making a large fortune yet, you may be 
sure." 

" They say,'^ put in the widow, with her accus- 
tomed tact, ** that the little fellow at Woodringham is 
not so strong as he might be. They will homoeo- 
pathise him, those old maids — I beg your pardon — 
your aunts at Hillsea, and between them, as every 
one declares, they make a mess of the child." 

** I am sorry to heai* it," Harvey said, gravely. 
"Mrs. Eashleigh is wrapped up in little Arthur, 
I hear, and " 

" Indeed she is ! " interrupted Margaret, " and he 
is such a darling little fellow, besides " 

" Besides what. Miss Lysley ? First thoughts 
come from the heart, and are always a thousand 
times more valuable than those that come after- 
wards.'^ 

" I was going to say, what, perhaps, I had better 
keep to myself. Something about dear Mrs. Eash- 
leigh^s inner life, which, on second thoughts, I feel 
almost sure that she would not like to have re- 
peated." 

" You mean, I suppose — don't answer, please, and 
then no one will be to blame but me — that her home 
happiness, her influence, the influence which every 
mistress of a family ought to have in her husband's 
house, depends very much, if not altogether, on the 
existence of her son." 

" Of course it does," put in the widow. " No one 
who knows anything of the matter can doubt that. 
Now, Daisie, there is no use poking and shoving 
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me, I am not going to say more than I ought, and 
I know where to stop as well as any one ; but there 
are things going on at Woodringham " 

" With which, dear mother, we have nothing in 
the world to do ! Mr. Fielding, please not to run 
away with the notion that Mrs. Eashleigh is un- 
happy — I mean more unhappy than many people 
are when they are married — no one can expect to 
have every thing couleur de rose " 

" Especially," broke in the widow, " when there 
are persons — mind, I name no names, Who live 
within a stone's throw — and whose interest it is 
to prevent matters going on smoothly." 

To this covert attack, for such he knew it to be, 
on his Hillsea relations, Harvey made no reply. He 
entertained no high opinion of either of his two 
unmarried aunts, and did not feel on any account 
called upon to lay lance in rest on their account. Of 
course, he, as a near relative of the ladies in ques- 
tion, would be one of the last persons in the world 
to learn the gossiping reports which might be float- 
ing about concerning them. That they (especially 
his Aunt Gerty) were decidedly inimical to their 
cousin's wife, no one knew better than Harvey 
Fielding. He would not in his inmost heart 
have been at all surprised to hear of any mean, 
wicked, and underhand doings on the part of his 
mother's sisters ; but if only for the reason that 
Gertrude and Clara Falconer were that well-loved 
mother's sisters, Harvey shrank sensitively from 
the necessity of defending them. Any on dits 
regarding the doings and sayings of his aunts at 
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Lad3'holme were indeed little likely to sound 
pleasantly in the ears of Mrs. Fielding's son. 

Conscious that so it was, Harvey, when after a 
a few moments he spoke again, endeavoured to 
give a diflFerent turn to the conversation which^ on 
the deck of the big steamer, for the weather was 
fine, had commenced between the trio. 

" Am I right," he said, " in concluding that 
*the Rhine' is your object? If so, and if you. 
have never yet done your traveller's duty in thisr 
direction, I can only say that I would give a good 
deel—how much," he added in a lower voice to 
Daisie, by whose side he sat, "I dare not say — to 
be of your party on the occasion." 

"Well, and why shouldnH you," rejoined Mrs.- 
Lysley, who had by no means forgotten that, failing, 
the frail life of little Arthur Rashleigh, Harvey was 
heir entail, and might eventually be a " great match" 
for Margaret. ** We want a gentleman, don't we, 
Daisie ? and you could show us all the lions as we 
go along." 

Margaret, flushing crimson, as was her habit on 
very slight provocation, muttered something about 
Mr. Fielding's company being very welcome on 
this and every occasion ; but that gentleman, with- 
out appearing to have heard the indistinct assur- 
ance, at once put a stop to any further compliments 
on the subject. 

"I ought to apologise," he said quietly, so very 
quietly as even to surprise himself, for well did 
Harvey know the eflFort that it cost him to reveal 
the truth, " I ought to apologise for having allowed 
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my feelings, my wishes rather, to have outrun my 
discretion. I had no right, not the slightest, to 
allude to the bare possibility of being your escort, 
for I am (it is my normal condition now) travelling 
on business instead of pleasure. You may not be 
aware — Pshaw ! how in the world could you be ? 
— ^that I am a commercial traveller, a " 

" A bagman ? No ! That isn't possible, snrelie ! " 
and Mrs. Lysley, after being hurried under the 
pressure of surprise into one of the vulgarisms of 
her earlier days, unconsciously drew herself a trifle 
farther from her old acquaintance, and looking to 
the full the astonishment she felt, remembered 
how greatly it behoved her to take heed to her 
words in order that she might not oflfend the pre- 
judices of caste with her tongue. 

Greatly to Margaret's relief, a cheery laugh from 
Harvey heralded his answer to her mother's hasty 
apostrophe. 

" Well, not exactly a * bagman,' although from 
the expression I made use of you would have been 
quite justified in supposing me to be, in the 
common acceptation of the words, a * commercial 
gent.' The truth is, that for many, as I thought, 
cogent reasons, I decided that none of the so- 
called gentlemanly professions' were suited to my 
tastes and position, and there being, through the 
influence of one of my father's relations, an opening 
for me in a Liverpool house of business, I put 
my pride (a dirty sort of stuflf it was, and I was 
soon glad to shake it out again) into my pocket, 
and commenced my career in the tea trade.*' 
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"And you like it, do you?" Margaret asked. 
She felt no particular interest in Mr. Fielding's 
fortunes, but to feign a little of the sympathy 
which their companion's voluntary statement seemed 
to call for gave no trouble, and besides, Margaret's 
heart was a kind one, to say nothing of the sup- 
plementarj', and of course very unimportant fact, 
that during the two years which had elapsed since 
she had seen her former admirer, the latter had 
progressed from the transition state of hobby-de- 
hoyism (rarely an attractive phase of masculine 
life) to the full vigour and even grace of early 
manhood. The mere circumstance of that man- 
hood's attainment would have been ' sufficient to 
greatly change Harvey's relations with Margaret ; 
but when to that were added the advantages of a 
stalwart, as well as a distinguished " figure," and 
a face that was rendered positively handsome by 
expressive dark eyes, and by a beard and mous- 
tache, of which the young man himself was quite 
human enough to be proud, it is not surprising 
that although her quondam adorer had placed him- 
self lower than was expedient on the social ladder, 
Daisie should vouchsafe some slight manifestation 
of concern in his mundane affairs and prospects. 

Harvey waited a few moments before he an- 
swered the leading question which she had put 
to him — waited till Mrs. Lysley, who had been 
summoned away by her maid on some important 
matters connected with the comfort of that self- 
seeking personage, should be well out of sight and 
hearing. Then he said, quietly, — 
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" If I could flatter myself, Miss Lysley, that 
your question was dictated by any feeling stronger 
or kinder than conventional politeness, I would 
venture to say something of my own tastes, my 
own motives in thus selecting a mode of life 
which probably appears to you in the light of a 
degradation/' 

" Indeed I do not. I am not so foolish, and *' 

looking round a little anxiously to see if her 
mother was still at a safe distance, she added, with 
a smile that was half a pout, " we have no right 
to be particular about such things, for though my 
father's family was what people call 'good/ my 
relations on my mother's side — do not mention it 
to her, please — are many of them in trade, which 
is the reason, I suppose, why we see little or 
nothing of any of them." 

" I quite understand. It is a barrier of course, 
an insurmountable barrier between — between 
certain classes. How curious it is," he continued, 
musingly, " that when vice and selfishness and dis- 
honour are not only condoned, but encouraged in 
the world of what are denominated *fine people,' 
the simple virtues of industry, honesty, and a love of 
independence, are not only overlooked, but despised, 
if they happen to be embodied in the person 
of a tradesman.'^ 

He was looking straight before him, and away 
from Margaret, whilst delivering himself of this 
little judicious speech. Had it been otherwise 
he would have seen that when the words "vice," 
and " selfishness," and *' dishonour," smote upon 
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Daisie's ear, they struck likewise at her feelings 
and at her temper. Eosy red grew the cheeks that 
had been somewhat pale before, and stony cold, as 
regarded the unlucky speaker, grew the heart that 
a moment before had been well inclined to enter 
into the grievances (if such there were) of the good- 
looking gentleman beside her. 

" I dare say the world is unjust," she said, 
chillingly ; " but it is an old world now, and there 
are prejudices which will probably cling to it till the 
crack of doom." 

Harvey looked at the half-averted cheek, so 
beautiful in its wrathful colouring, and knew as 
well as if she had blazoned forth in words the fact, 
ihat she was taking lance in rest for Courteney 
Travers. He was less grieved than angry as the 
truth came home to him. With that ripe manhood 
of his, the influence of which Margaret Lysley 
unknown to herself ' experienced, there had come 
to him a better, truer sense of his comparative 
worth, and with that sense he had grown to feel 
his infinite superiority to the man whom she pre- 
ferred — and ever would prefer, so his heart told 
him — to himself. But that Margaret did prefer one 
€0 unworthy of her love and trust as Courteney 
Travers was an eventuality which, in his ripened 
condition of judgment, did, by taking away from 
Margaret's merit, decidedly lessen the distance 
between that peerless demoiselle and the junior 
partner in Messrs. Haggerstone and Co.'s well- 
known China house. 

" I do not see," he said, curtly, " why because 

s 2 
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prejudices happen to be old they are one whit 
more respectable. I do not feel called upon to 
reverence an old man for the simple reason that he 
has lived three score years, perhaps, longer in the 
world than I have done. The length of days which 
has been granted him is probably owing to no 
merit of his, and if he conducts himself like an 
old fool, if he wears a wig, and forgets that he has 
one foot in the grave, I see no more reason for 
respecting him than I do for making allowances for 
the * prejudices,' as you call them,' of the world, for 
the very inadequate reason that it has existed long 
enough to have known better." 

Margaret Lysley was no casuist, and, moreover, 
felt at that moment no inclination whatever to dis- 
pute the dogma laid down (evidently to be, by her, 
taken up) by Harvey. The new light in which this 
young man (who by his own deed had displaced 
himself from his former footing of equality with 
herself) was now appearing, did not, if the truth 
must be told, give perfect and entire satisfaction to 
Margaret. Her tastes and fancies were — as I 
have more than once affirmed — very decidedly 
feminine, and these tastes and fancies led her to 
resent, as something like a personal wrong, the escape 
from her thrall of one who, as this now somewhat 
autocratic beauty was well aware, had long been an 
unresisting captive to her charms. That he, her 
once-devoted, and very obedient, humble servant, 
should be [sitting comfortably by her side, arguing — 
positively arguing — about stupid old men and wigs 
such nonsense !), whilst she, looking prettier than 
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ever (no one could be more keenly alive to that fact 
than was Daisie herself), had really been kind 
enough to speak to him as if nothing had hap- 
pened, was very wonderful and annoying; but it 
served her right, thought Daisie, for saying another 
word to '* the man " after he had thought proper 
(so odiously impertinent and unpardonable) to talk 
at one who was so immeasurably his superior as 
Courteney Travers. Anger and pique had, as the 
readers must perceive, made Daisie unjust, and 
injustice caused her, in direct contradiction to her 
normal habits, to be rude. 

"I am quite sure you are right,*' she said, 
haughtily, and, rising from the bench as she spoke ; 
*' but it is too hot to argue, and I think that I shall 
find it pleasanter below." 

Harvey had not said aU the truth when he 
briefly explained to his former acquaintances his 
reasons for doing that which he felt pretty well 
assured would be considered by both as more or less 
an act of encanaillement. After the birth of the heir 
direct to Woodringham, Harvey became, for the 
first time, thoroughly aware of the state of his own, 
as well as his mother's, finances. Till that time, 
by a kind of tacit agreement, a certain mystery 
was in the Falconer family kept up regarding the 
actual amount of funds on which they could reason- 
ably rely. Such concealments — concealments not 
always the result of deliberate plans — are as 
frequent as they are mischievous, and often owe 
their origin to a belief (delusive, in all probability) 
in certain contingencies — vide the case before us — 
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which, for the good of those concerned, had in 
most instances better never have existed. In 
ird, as well as in vino, Veritas, is a proverb, the 
truth of which became rather disagreably apparent 
to Harvey Fielding when, after the birth of the 
obnoxious heir to Ladyholme, Miss Gerty spoke 
her mind out pretty freely on the grevious wron^ 
which Fate, or Providence, or Mr. and Mrs. Rash- 
leigh, or all combined, had done to her and hers» 
It was then that Harvey made the unwelcome 
discovery that it was solely by practising the 
strictest economy, and by a constant and very 
mortifying course of self-denial, that he could 
either continue at the University, or pursue, as in 
the world's opinion gentilhommesse oblige should be 
pursued, any of the few professions which are by 
prescriptive right acknowledged to be those, and 
those alone, which a young man, who respects 
himself, can venture to engage in. After a very 
short communing with himself, Harvey, who was 
at that time, and for reasons with which the reader 
is well acquainted, not a little out of conceit with 
all that appertained to, or that reminded him of, the 
" false," " bad," and " heartless " lives of the spoiled 
fine gentleman of the period, decided, infinitely to 
the disgust of his Aunts Gertrude and Clara, on 
"going in" for trade. It was in vain that they 
argued, remonstrated with, and entreated him — ^in 
vain, too, that they accused him of a selfish disregard 
to the interests of his family, the " honour " of which 
would, " Aimt Gerty " declared, with tears, be utterly 
lost if he should remain staunch to his unnatural 
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resolution — the resolution, that is, of not consenting 
to wear away his spirit, and to sacrifice his peace 
of mind by incessant and worse than abortive 
attempts to keep himself, to outward appearance 
at least, on a level with men of larger fortune than 
his own. 

" It is rather too bad of Aunt Gertrude," Harvey 
said, one day to his mother, who, as far as she dared 
so to do, took, in a feeble, apologetic kind of way, 
her boy's part against his aunts. " She makes as 
much fuss, and keeps on bullying me, as if I were 
bent on doing something that was wonderfully 
agreeable to myself. I only wish that she had to 
sit for ten hours a day on a high stool in Great St. 
Helen s, Bishopsgate, and with a pen behind her 
ear besides ! If that didn't bring her to her 
bearings, I don't know what would." 

On the whole, there could be little doubt that 
Harvey Fielding, in closing with the offer made to 
him by the house of Haggerstone, did what was 
best, not only for his present well-being, but for his 
future interests in life. The daily employment 
which his new vocation entailed proved decidedly 
and in every way beneficial to him. That he did 
at the beginning especially dislike that employ- 
ment was far from proving an ultimate disad- 
vantage. If it be true, as Shakspeare affirms (and 
as such busybodies as Mrs. Lysley are in the flesh 
to prove), that the " labour we delight in physics 
pain," how much the more true is it that the work 
which, whilst loathing it, we must perforce perform, 
is likely to effect, not only a benefit, but a cure. 
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Not a little to his own surprise, as well as to that 
of his friends and well-wishers, it came ere long 
to be discovered that Harvey Fielding had a very- 
good capacity for business. Clear-headed, far* 
seeing, and with just enough of the sanguine and 
enthusiastic in his nature to be advantageous, 
without sufficient to be "risky" to the work in 
hand, he very speedily grew to take a real interest 
in that which he was conscious of performing well ; 
and, young though he still was, he had been, at the 
time of his meeting on board the Rotterdam boat 
with Margaret Lysley, quite long enough " in busi- 
ness " to have realised much solid advantage from 
the vocation he had chosen. 

As the girl, whom (despite the dictates of his 
riper judgment, and, albeit, every feeling of manly 
pride within him revolted against the fond and 
foolish fancy) he still dearly loved, turned from him 
in bitter anger and contempt, he could have cursed 
aloud the untamed, boastful tongue which had thus 
stirred up Margaret's wrath against him. That he 
had greatly displeased Miss Lysley by his un- 
warrantable allusion to her absent lover Harvey 
was well aware, but that he had wounded her vanity, 
as well as her feelings, never for a moment occurred 
to him. With a deeper and more extended know- 
ledge of the female heart and character, and with a 
higher appreciation of himself, for humility in a 
man " is the very best estimable quality " likely to 
do him good service with the generality of woman- 
kind. With these advantages, negative, as well as 
positive, it is possible — seeing that a longer time 
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than usual had elapsed between the " angel visits, 
few and far between," with which Mr. Courteney 
Travers honoured the lady of his love —that Harvey, 
making the most of the tune (a summer's evening, 
late and balmy) and of the scene (the deck of a 
large vessel steaming placidly over the slumbering 
waves), might, had he been so minded, have done a 
little private business on his own account with 
Margaret Lysley. But, owing chiefly to ignorance 
on his part of the actual state of things, Harvey 
was not so minded. He saw in the petulant girl 
who had left him with words and looks of indigna- 
tion and disdain, only the woman whose heart, closed 
for ever to hirrif was wrapped up in one who but 
slightly valued, as it seemed to Harvey, the boon 
that he had gained, and, seeing this, he kept aloof 
from Margaret during the swiftly-passing hours of 
that summer voyage ; and, when the moment of 
parting came, the adieux between him and the still 
angry girl, were coldly made, and, on Daisie's side, 
at least, the memory of that short passage of arms 
soon passed away, or lingered only to be recalled 
again, in days to come, when chance and change 
had done their wonted work, and had lent a higher 
worth than, in the feverish days of passion and 
suspense, appeared in her sight to belong to the 
deeds and sayings of Harvey Fielding. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

AN IMPOBTANT STEP TAKE^. 

After a good deal of deliberation with himself^ 
and having duly weighed the fors and againsts of 
the plan which he finally decided to adopts 
Travels made up his mind to " feel his way " by 
letter to the attainment of Margaret's .hand and 
fortune. It would be less annoying and far more 
convenient to write than to obtain an interview for 
the express purpose ; there was something worrying 
in the very thought, of learning whether Miss- 
Lysley — who might, for there is nothing impossible 
where woman's changeableness is concerned, have 
grown " fine " and fanciful — was willing to become, 
without loss of time, his wife. In his heart of 
hearts he was troubled with few doubts as to the 
result of his lover -like inquiry. The bashfulness 
and humility which are so often impediments to 
success were drawbacks utterly unknown to the 
popular, by-women-petted Courteney. To win any 
prize he longed for, the Attache had only, as he 
honestly and cheeringly believed, to " go in " for it. 
If his game had not hitherto always been a winning 
one, why failure was to be sought for in the fact that 
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he had been too volage, too much of a " summer bee "^ 
over the fresh flowers hovering, and too little of the 
thoughtful, earnest seeker after the solid good things 
of this business-like age. With the ingenuity with 
which so many of us are apt to turn our worst 
defects into causes for laudation, Courteney Traver& 
had discovered a noble disinterestedness in his 
selfish love of pleasure, and a praiseworthy sensi- 
bility in his facile loves and habitual inconstancy. 
A more skilful special pleader, when his own cause 
was at stake, it would be hard to find, and this 
being so, there was some shadow of excuse for the 
entire confidence in his own powers which rendered 
the task of writing an ultimatum to the heiress a 
far less difficult task than, under similar circum- 
stances, it would have been to most men. 

'* My darling Margaret," so the letter began, " I 
have put off writing to you for several days in con- 
sequence of feeling horribly worried. I think if you 
had the faintest idea how much I have, for a long 
time, had to endure, that you would pity me. 
Loving you as I have done for years — imagine that, 
darling ! for years ! — with my whole teart and soul, 
caring for no woman besides you, not even for a 
passing moment, you may imagine what existence 
has been to me without you. And yet, for all I 
loved you so, I could not ask you to be mine ! How 
could I be so selfish, so inhuman, as to press you to 
share your lot with that of one whose life was ren- 
dered miserable by debt, and who had nothing — as, 
indeed, is the case still — to offer you but a worse 
than empty hand, and a heart wholly and for ever 
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yours ? My Margaret, though if I may venture to 
call you mine I know not yet, if you could conceive 
the pangs of wounded pride with which I write this 
letter you would feel for me. The dread is so 
intense (and yet I hope you know me better than 
to conceive such thoughts) that I may seem mer- 
cenary in your eyes ; and then — ^but I will not dwell 
upon too painful possibilities. I feel that your own 
heart is too noble, too disinterested, to see in this 
appeal ought that is unworthy of your love, the love 
that you have pledged to me, my dearest, in spite of 
the faults and follies which render me, alas ! so 
utterly unworthy of the boon. Oh ! that I could 
fly to you at once and plead my cause in person. 
But 1 am detained here by my official duties, and 
small as is the salary which I am beginning to 
receive from an ungrateful country, I cannot — so 
very low is the state of my exchequer, or rather, so 
clamorous are my duns — aflford, even for your dear 
sake, to run the chance of losing the ' small pay I 
earn.' " 

This, with a few more lines entreating for a 
speedy answer, was the sum and substance of 
Courteney's letter ; and, all things considered, and 
taking into account the peculiar character of the girl 
to whom it was addressed, I do not think that it was 
altogether an injudicious letter. By throwing him- 
self, to a certain extent, upon the mercy of the 
woman who had so long been true to him, Courty 
was well inspired. She would never, he felt well 
assured, abandon in the days of her prosperity, the 
man to whom, in her comparative penury, she had 
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SO fondly pledged herself; and then (to say nothing 
of her own sense of right, her own self-contempt, 
should she be induced to play him false) the 
very world, heartless as it was, would cry shame 
upon her were she to do this wrong ; and Mar- 
garet, like every woman who is worthy of the name, 
shrank from the ban of society, and would do more 
than hesitate, ere she could decide, without appeal, 
" to throw him over " to the dog Jews his creditors. 

It was thus that Courteney Travers, after dis- 
patching his letter to one of England's wealthiest 
heiresses, reasoned consolingly with himself. Mar- 
garet was, as he well knew, in London then, 
for she had, since her brother's death and as lately 
as five days before, answered a letter, one of the 
many aflFectionate ones — ^for Maud Rashleigh was 
one of those women whose pen seems to be ever 
in their hands — which that lady was in the habit of 
inditing to her friend. 

" She will receive it to-morrow morning," Cour- 
teney remarked to his ally when, after sealing and 
sending the all-important missive, he strolled into 
the H&tel Bristol, where the Rashleighs were tem- 
porarily located, to inform Maud of what he had 
done. " I almost wonder what she will say to it ? " 

" You need not wonder, Daisie has never see any 
man to love but you, and after four years' con- 
stancy — ^more than four, is it not? — ^it would be 
strange indeed if she did not feel almost as if she 
were your wife." 

Travers snailed sarcastically. "You consider 
that a hopeful view of the subject, do you ? " he 
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said. '' You mean well, dear Maud," he added, as 
he shook hands with her, for he had an engagement 
on the " Bois," and had no time to lose ; " you 
mean well, but you are no end of a JoVs comforter. 
The love of a wife indeed!'' and, laughing still, 
without waiting to hear her remonstrance, the 
Attache went forth to his amusements. 

The moment that Margaret's eye rested on the 
well-known characters of Courteney's handwriting, 
she kneWj as well as if she had already done far 
more than glance over the precious epistle which 
lay upon her breakfast-plate, what was the nature of 
its contents. Of course the time, long wished-for 
come at last, had arrived when Daisie would realise 
the difference that exists between ten thousand 
pounds **ciEipital" and the same sum possessed by 
a young woman as her yearly income. Had the 
** gift of beauty" not been hers, it is just possible 
that the melancholy truth would have occurred to 
her that she was being sought as a wife solely for 
the sake of the gold which caused her not " vainly 
before the world to shine,*' but, inasmuch as she 
was lovely, and moreover, was in no wise ignorant 
of the fact, Margaret was spared a mortification to 
which, by the way, many a plain young heiress has 
been found strangely blind. 

Mrs. Lysley had not been slow in discerning that 
the letter which her daughter appeared in so little 
haste to open was from Travers. 

" A letter from your friend, I see," she said, " an 
adoring one, of course, considering your altered 
position. Oh Margaret! how can you be such a 
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fool as to be taken in by that man's humbug ? ^' 
and, having so said, the widow looked askance at 
her daughter to see — as if such a thing were pos- 
sible — how Daisie bore the blow that had been 
dealt her. She might, by this time, have known the 
girl better than to suppose that even a harder thrust 
than that would have called forth any show of pain, 
any sign that there existed in the girl's brave and 
loyal breast even the shadow of a suspicion. 

" Now, mother,'' she said, playfully, " you surely 
must allow that it would have been very rude if Mr. 
Travers had not written to me at all. I can quite 
understand his not doing so before. Men are never 
good at letters of condolence, and they are so 
dreadfully hard to answer as well as to write, that I 
am very glad he did not attempt it." 

" Besides, condolences on his part would have 
been so frightfully hypocritical." 

" I don't think Courteney is a hypocrite, mother, 
and I don't like to hear you talk of him so* It 
maltes me loathe the very name of money, and 
I could almost wish (if I am to suspect because of it 
the truth of the man I love) that I had never 
had a shilling I could call my own." 

" Now, Margaret, that is what I call nonsense. 
Of course, now my poor darling is gone, j^ou are 
glad enough to buy a fashionable husband with the 
money that would have been your brother s, and if 
3^ou tell me you are not delighted to be an heiress, 
I shall simply say, that I don't believe you." 

Margaret smiled, half at her own folly, ere she 
answered, and then said, simply, — 
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"You would be right in not believing me, 
mother. I spoke without thinking, and sit con- 
victed of a mistake." 

She opened Courteney^s letter as she spoke. 
Had she followed her own inclination she would 
have allowed it to remain where it was — a mute yet 
very suggestive and speaking evidence of her lover's 
existence in the flesh, and of his memory of her in 
the spirit. Far rather would Margaret (with the 
beating of her own heart for the one disturbing sound) 
have opened — whilst alone — ^the envelope, the con- 
tents of which would, she felt well assured, affect 
the whole of her future life ; but instead — for the 
simple but effectual reason that she could not 
endure to seem afraid — she forced herself to read 
her letter amidst the singing of the tea-urn, the 
rattle of the plates, and the occasional remarks and 
interjections of her anxious parent. 

During its perusal the widow's eyes were raised, 
with as much attention and curiosity as she could 
spare from an appetising salmon cutlet, to her 
daughter's countenance. It was a speaking one at 
all times, for Daisie had a pretty trick — if trick it 
can be called — of colouring up on the slightest pro- 
vocation, a peculiarity which is as rare in these days 
as it is to many men, and even to some women, un- 
speakably attractive. As she read the simple words, 
for simple they seemed to her, which her affianced 
husband's love and dire extremity of worldly condi- 
tion had wrung from him, the large tears gathered 
in Margaret's eyelashes, whilst the mere suspicion 
of a smile quivered on her fresh young lips. Mrs. 
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Lysley's impatience increased, at these signs and 
symptoms, up to fever point. 

"Humph/* she muttered, "is anything the 
matter, I wonder ? " and then aloud : " don't make 
mysteries, Daisie, you know I hate them. And if 
you have made up your mind to leave your poor 
mother for a stranger, why the sooner the truth is 
told the better/' 

" Not a * stranger,* dear," said Margaret, tear- 
fully, as she rose from her chair and, to the mani- 
fest detriment of the widow's crisp new mourning 
ruff, threw her arms lovingly round her mother's 
neck. " Not a stranger, dear. Eemember that I 
have waited — not toiled as Jacob did, for you know 
men must work in these days and women must wait 
in patience — a good many years for Courty. I 
always knew I should be his wife some day, and I 
have never complained, — ^now have I, mother ? Tell 
me," she added, coaxingly, as she knelt on the floor 
and held her sweet face upwards for her mother's 
hoped-for caress ; " tell me that I have been 
good." 

Mrs. Lysley's heart was softened, as what heart 
would not have been, at the gentle words, the plead- 
ing eyes, the humble attitude of one who possessed 
so many of the wordly gifts which are apt to spoil— ^ 
as it is called — the individual on whom they have 
been lavished. 

" You are a dear, good girl," she said, smoothing 
the bright waving hair and gazing with tearful eyes 
on the lovely face of her now only child. " Too 
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good — ^you must let me say so, Daisie— ^for the man 
whom you are determined, I can see that, to marry* 
Well, well, when girls are bent upon pleasing them- 
selves there is no use trying to stop them. I only 
hope you will be happy, but I must say one 
thing " 

"Oh, mother, not now! At least, not if it i& 
against Courteney. As you have just said, it would 
do no good, and you might be sorry afterwards,, 
dearest mother, if you had said words which could 
not fail to make me imhappy, however much I 
might try later to forget them." 

Thus urged, Mrs. Lysley held her peace. She 
was not deficient in worldly prudence, and the 
maxim of " least said soonest mended," was one of 
which she had often been heard to advocate the 
value. Far better also would it be — seeing that 
Margaret was certain, humanly speaking, to marry 
Travers — that she and her daughter should be 
friends than enemies. She was not likely ever to- 
be on affectionate terms with the beggarly " fortune- 
hunter," as she called him, who had played his part 
so wisely and so well; but Daisie's influence and 
devotion she would make sure of, and to that end 
Mrs. Lysley, without at any moment overdoing her 
part, did so bear herself towards her unsuspicious 
child, as to gradually draw that simple impulsive 
Daisie's affections closer than they had ever clung 
before, round the mother whose prejudices she was. 
defying, and whose advice (as regarded this all- 
important crisis in her life) the girl was fully and 
irrevocably determined to set at naught. 
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Margaret's answer to her lover's letter was so 
framed that it brought that pleasure-loving gentle- 
manj without much unnecessary delay, across the 
channel ; and then, even if the heiress had ever for a 
moment suspected that les heaux yeux de sa cassette 
had an undue value in Courteney's sight, that sus- 
picion would have been annihilated at once by the 
behaviour of her betrothed, for it was not in her 
lover's nature, limited as were his tastes for the 
simple pleasures of domestic life, to know himself 
the object of a lovely woman's tenderness and give no 
answering devotion in return. He was far from in- 
sensible, moreover, to the beauty which was ripening 
under the sun of happiness to perfection, and thus 
it followed that, in spite of Mrs. Lysley's moody 
looks and fretful discontented words, the few days 
that elapsed before Courteney's return to Paris 
were passed by Daisie in a state of such high- 
pressure bliss as might have warned a heart, 
more experienced in the changes and chances of 
this mortal life, that her happiness was too great to 
last. The old proverb, quoted so often as descrip- 
tive of an English summer, namely, " Three hot 
days and a thunderstorm," is not, in this untrust- 
worthy world of ours, applicable solely to atmo- 
spheric variations, and therefore it is well, as simple 
Daisie did, to enjoy the warmth and sunshine whilst 
they last, for trouble renders dim the eyes, and brood- 
ing sorrow renders the pliant form less plump, the 
rounded cheek less rosy to the view. Life is short, 
and beauty fleeting, therefore, though the world is 
hollow and the dolls which (poor grown-up children 
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that we are) we play with are stuffed with sawdust, 
let us make the most of our advantages, and make 
our hay whilst the jocund sun shines blithely on our 
pleasant labours. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

MARGARET GROWS EXTRAVAGANT. 

The name of the property which, after due deli- 
beration, and much prudent consideration as to 
whether or not it would prove a profitable invest- 
ment, had been purchased by the trustees of the late 
Bernard Lysley's property, was Danes Cross. It 
was a lovely place, and situated in a south-westerly 
county, to which I shall give the name of Exen- 
shire. As the name of this new acquisition would 
almost seem to imply, there had been an abbey (the 
ruins of which were at no great distance from the 
more modern house) on the estate in the olden 
time — an abbey nestled in the snuggest of hollows, 
and surrounded on all sides by rich church lands, 
through which meandered a delicious trout-stream, 
that erst had, when the Pope had rule in merrie 
England, and when jolly friars paid compliments to 
rosy cheeks, been doubtless well flagellated by 
monkish rods. 

Mrs. Lysley had made no objection — as indeed 
it would have mattered little if she had — ^to the 
purchase of Danes Cross by her late husband's 
trustees. If Cuthbert was pleased, why she was 
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pleased, had been the widow's remark when Mr. 
Anderton, who had beeh the ''dead contractor's 
oldest and most trusted friend, made the long- 
expected announcement that the purchase was com- 
pleted, and that the new owner of Danes Cross 
might, if he willed it, enjoy the healthful pleasure 
of occasional visits to the beautiful place in which, 
when a few more years should have passed over 
his head, he would enjoy the fruits of that careful 
solicitude for his interests which his late father's 
will evinced, Cuthbert, however, had not, as we 
have already seen, betrayed any fancy for this species 
of prospective enjoyment. Country life, the exist- 
ence led by wealthy landowners, who live " cleanly 
as gentlemen should," would never, even with a for- 
tune of many thousands a year, have been much to 
Cuddy's taste, but, as matters had stood with him^ 
the very name of Danes Cross had been hateful in 
his ears, and thus it followed that the grand old 
house, albeit completely ready (for the furniture and 
"fixings" of the late owner had been taken at 
a valuation,) for occupancy, had remained, since its 
purchase by Mr. Anderton, untenanted — not only 
by its possessor, but by any member of Cuthbert 
Lysley's family. 

Mrs. Lysley's desire, which had at first been 
keen, to commence her career of dowager squiress 
at Danes Cross, was considerably modified by the 
fact of her daughter's openly declared engagement 
to Mr. Travers. With that supercilious fine gentle- 
man — successful and triumphant under the roof 
which the worthy woman had intended to consider 
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as her own — the grandeur, the consideration, 
the power, and the patronage which ' (and the 
thought of these things had consoled her more 
than she was herself aware of for the loss of the 
erring Cuthbert,) she had allowed herself with 
secret delight to dwell upon were little worth, and as 
she and Margaret drove, one bright May day, through 
the lodge gates and along the well-wooded approach 
to the mansion which was henceforth to be Daisie's 
Iiome, the gratification and the pride of the elder 
woman was effectually embittered by the remem- 
brance that the man whom in the whole world she 
most disliked, would soon be lord and master there ! 
A thoroughly enjoyable, as well as a beautiful 
place, was the new home, which Daisie chiefly 
valued — a fact, however, which she was prudent 
enough to keep to herself — for the reason that she 
might one day share it with the man she loved. 
Danes Cross, situated in a well-wooded park, within 
" easy access," as the advertisements phrase it, to 
the sea; with its winding river, its pheasant 
covers, and its near neighbourhood to more than 
one pack of hounds, would make — so the girl 
fondly dreamed — a perfect paradise, with her fair 
self 9 sous entenduj tor its Eve, in the eyes of the 
pleasure-loving and luxurious Travers. Of course 
(Daisie did not deceive herself on that head) some 
time — many months, in short — must, in conse- 
quence of poor Cuddy's death, elapse before this 
blessed dream could be realised; for joy — outward 
joy, that is — must not all at once take the place of 
mourning, nor could the '' funereal baked meats be. 
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allowed to coldly famish the marriage table" of 
these happy, thrice happy, young people ; but in 
the meantime there would be compensation — so 
thought Daisie — ^and plenty of it. There would be 
the delicious " courting time," the happiest, she 
felt sure of that, which a woman can ever know ; and 
then the letters — Courty's letters — {she had, — ^for 
heiresshood was commencing to give her some self- 
assurance, begun to call him by his petit nom at last), 
Courty's "darling" letters! Oh! foolish, foolish 
girl, how quickly beat her heart as the thought on all 
the tender things that he would say and write, on the 
sweet loving names that he would call her, and on 
— ^but why should I reveal more of poor Daisie*s 
innocent castle buildings ? It may be that the 
memory of certain love passages and of moments 
short as sweet, when his lips had touched hers, 
clung, like the scent of the roses to the shattered 
vase, round her maiden heart, and did not go 
absolutely for nothing in her bright visions of the 
future ; but if this were so — if there were moments 
when she was again (in imagination) seated with 
Courteney by her side in the dingy cottage sitting- 
room, his arm round her, and her blue eyes 
looking shyly into his — ^let us forgive her, not alone 
because of the blush that the memory of those 
moments called up to her cheek, but only from the 
mere fact that she was human, let the austere 
among my readers— the maiden past her prime, the 
fortunate who has not been tempted, and the vir- 
tuous who has been given strength to resist — 
forbear from thinking evil of my poor heroine 
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because of the craving that was in her heart to be 
courted and caressed. 

In the meanwhile^ and pending that most blissful 
time, there would be plenty of happy employment 
at Danes Cross. The place had been to a cer- 
tain — I was about to say to a pleasant — extent 
neglected ; pleasant, inasmuch as there was a great 
deal to be done before, in the opinion of its young 
mistress, it would be fit for the reception of its 
future oiuner. The flower-garden must be newly 
laid out ; a conservatory, running the whole length 
of the south front, built — Courteney was such a 
worshipper of flowers ! And then, the stables. In 
her heart, Margaret told herself that her hero's 
horses should eat from marble troughs, and have 
their stalls made of precious woods. She said 
nothing of this foolish fancy to any one, but sur- 
reptitiously resolved that the remodelling and 
beautifying of the Danes Cross stables should, very 
early in her reign, be effected. Mrs. Lysley viewed 
with much displeasure this development in her 
young, and hitherto unpretentious daughter, of 
extravagant tastes and fancies. Danes Cross was, 
in her opinion, very well as it was. The present 
greenhouses had evidently suflSced for the former 
dwellers in the place, and why should it not for 
them ? Whilst, as for the furniture and decora- 
tions which Daisie was making such a fuss about, 
why, those that were in present use ought, as the 
widow averred, to serve for another ten years at 
the very least. 

To these prudent dictums Margaret listened 
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iJmost in silence. It was a mere matter of opinion ; 
and, seeing that she was resolved to keep as well as 
act upon her own, there was no obvious necessity 
for arguments which might degenerate into annoy- 
ances. Daisie was, though quite respectful to her 
parent, thoroughly resolved, in this case at least, to 
have {her own way. New furniture, carpets and 
papering, were absolutely wanting, according to her 
belief, at Danes Cross : London was the only city 
wherein the shops were good enough to suit her 
purpose, and to London, therefore, the heiress 
resolved to go. Very unwillingly did the widow 
agree to the proposal that the rooms at the quiet 
hotel in Cavendish Square, where they had been 
before located, should be retaken for a week, in 
order that Miss Lysley might empty her purse at 
such of the "frightfully expensive" West End 
shops as she favoured with her custom. Till such 
time as the heiress should encumber herself with a 
husband, that purse was, the widow considered, her 
purse — a purse to save from — ^to put out to interest, 
and in every way to make much of; and now, to 
her horror and dismay, that thoughtless Daisie had, 
before she had been an only child three months, 
already laid plans which her careful mother felt 
assured would make a tremendous hole in the 
ready money that ought to be devoted to other and 
more legitimate purposes. 

But there were other, though not precisely osten- 
sible reasons, besides the dear delight of 

" Buying things that might be wanted, 
"Wanted because they might be bought," 
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to account for Margaret's sudden determination to 
return for a short space of time to London, She 
had learned lately from Courteney that he might 
find it just possible to run over again for a day or 
so to London, and the delicious prospect of ever 
so short a time passed in his society was sufficient 
of itself to make Margaret resolve that, in this 
instance especially, she would have her own way. 
With an instinctive knowledge that the real motive 
of the expedition was one in which the widow could 
not be brought to sympathise, Daisie kept her 
blissful secret locked safely within her own breast. 
She was not naturally of a deceptive turn, but she 
could not endure, and that — she told herself was 
the reason of her little trickery — to hear her mother 
talk in the way she did about Courteney. 

** I really must be in London a week, mother," 
she said. " There are so many things to do which 
no one else could do for me.'' 

" Oh, you are determined to go,*' the widow said, 
*^ so go, I suppose, you must. I think it nonsense, 
and waste of money, but perhaps the best thing is 
to do as I used when you and your brother were 
-children, and had a new toy given you; and that 
was, to let you play with it till you broke it, 
and then there was no more trouble about the 
matter.** 

Daisie laughed. 

" The trouble's a pleasure, mother," she said. 
** I like spending money, and you," kissing her 
mother's cheek playfully, " shall choose everything 
yon like for your own rooms. I won't interfere if 
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you hang them with cloth of gold, and make them 
as fine as Aladdin's palace." And having so said, 
the girl smiled brightly, as she remembered for 
whose sake it was that she desired and hoped to 
make her home more beautiful, and her surround* 
ings more attractive and luxurious. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

COURTENEY PLAYS HIS GAME. 

The intelligence of Travers' positive engagement 
to Miss Lysley, of Danes Cross, was received at 
first with some incredulity by the " infernal Jews " 
and '' confounded " tailors, cigar merchants, and 
other " highly respectable tradesmen," on whose 
books the name of Courteney Travers so largely 
figured. It was not only that the news seemed too 
good to be true, but that these not always suffi- 
ciently wary speculators, oblivious of the fact that 
there are other things besides ** Love and War," in 
which the young men of the period consider " all 
expedients to be fair,'* had (some of them at least) 
been more than once taken in by assertions, as false 
as they were specious, regarding the success of 
certain adventurous sportsmen, in the chasse aux 
heritiereSf which is in these days so much in vogue. 
But although for a while doubtful, there came a 
time, and that shortly, when, firmly convinced of 
Mr. Travers' miraculous good fortune, the quondam 
unbelieving and insolent sons of Israel were not 
only willing, but eager to " accommodate '* the 
spendthrift with as much money as he stood in need 
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of. The manner in which Courteney treated these 
cringing sycophants, and their deep prostration be- 
fore his footstool, was, as the Americans say, a 
" caution." Being (it was as we well know his 
normal state) in want of ready money, Mr. Travers 
graciously permitted himself to be " accommodated,'' 
and that to a very considerable extent, by his former 
persecutors. It was "nuts," to use an expression 
which Courty was many degrees too " fine " to avail 
himself of, to the whilom high life pauper, to treat 
with all, and more than all, his former ^cZe haut en 
5as insolence, the " dogs " of Jews who had so lately 
exacted, with a rudeness of which they were, of 
course, now heartily ashamed, the payment of " the 
bond.^' With hat on head — Travers had a fashion 
peculiar to himself of conveying affiront with his 
"donned beaver '^ — ^he accepted, as though it were 
a hardly-earned favour at his hands, the hundreds 
which, on the most liberal terms, were positively 
pressed upon him. He should not be married for 
six months, he said, and perhaps — ^with a laugh, 
which was echoed as something eminently witty — 
not at all. If they liked to risk their money, it was 
their look out, &c., &c., and so, followed by obse- 
quious bows, he left the dingy haunts where many a 
silly, pleasure-seeking fly, had been entrapped to 
his undoing in the spider's web. 

Travers, who had, according to his expectation, 
obtained the asked-for " leave," and who for special 
reasons preferred doing his courting out of town, 
did not find much diflficulty in persuading Margaret 
that during the fortnight which he could spare from 
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his official duties, she would be happier a few miles 
out of town than in the noise and bustle of London 
in the season. 

'' In all that dreadful crape, and what d^ye call 
it ? " he said, " you couldn't do anything jolly, and 
bjesides I hate spooning before company. Now if 
you were at Richmond, at the Star and Garter for 
instance, I could be there all day and every day,, 
and we could have delicious rides in the park, and 
boating perhaps on the river. So say yes, there's a 
darling, and I will go at once to Aldridge's Bnd look 
at the brown horses I told you of." 

It was late in the afternoon of a sultry oppressive 
day, and Margaret, dressed in the hot dismal-look-^ 
ing black crape, which Courteney had just remarked 
upon, was, though that same sombre costume 
brought out in rich contrast the exceeding fairness 
of her complexion, not looking either her best or 
cheerfullest. She had been driving in a hired open 
carriage with her mother in the park, and had hardly 
yet quite recovered from the disappointment and 
mortification which Courteney's refusal to make one 
of the party had caused her. Amongst the ineffable 
delights to which she had looked forward, that of 
riding and driving— in the haunts of men, as well as 
out of them — with her lover, stood very forward in 
the list. She was wonderfully proud, poor simple 
girl, of her engagement to that worse than penniless 
young man of fashion. So infinite did she deem 
his superiority to herself that the idea of his lot 
being the highly favoured one, his " luck *' the im- 
measurably greater of the two, never for an instant 
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occurred to her. Although perfectly conscious that 
she was fair beyond the average loveliness of her 
sex, Daisie, in her intense admiration for Cour- 
teney's gracefully carried six feet two of height, for 
the small, well-shaped aristocratic head, and for the 
handsome, though somewhat feminine beauty of his 
features, honestly considered that Courty might 
have commanded — an he had so chosen — the noblest 
as well as the most perfect specimen of Eve's 
daughters to be his bride. On that very afternoon 
she had listened to what was " confirmation strong " 
(though for that matter no confirmation of her fixed 
belief was needed) of the high estimation in which 
her affianced husband's personal advantages were 
held. In the "Drive," and close to the railings, 
over which Courteney with some other ** swells " as 
" languid " and ** ineffable " as himself were leaning, 
there chanced to be a stoppage of carriages, the one 
in which Daisie and her mother were seated being 
close to a big barouche, crammed to overflowing 
with outspoken American citizenesses. They were 
all pretty, outspoken, "loud" and unconven- 
tional, and one — she was the prettiest of the group 
— ^had, with the keen eye of her sex and country, 
singled out the tall, auburn-bearded Attache, as the 
especial object of her admiration. "My! isn't he 
a lovely man ? " she said, enthusiastically ; and 
Margaret's colour rose high with shame as well as 
anger to her own fair cheek, as she noted the bold 
eyes of the handsome Yankee girl fixed meaningly 
on Courteney's attractively hirsute face. The fact of 
Travers being there at all had not a little tormented 
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Margaret. He had excused himself on the plea of 
business at the Foreign Office, from doing that 
which in his eyes would have been an act decidedly 
derogatory to his position ; the act, namely, of 
making a third with his back to the horses, in a 
villanously appointed carriage with stout Mrs. 
Lysley's red face shining out upon him from 
beneath her parasol, the points of which (and 
seeing that the lady was neither young nor pretty, 
this was a trial that he did not feel called upon 
to endure) would, in all probability, insinuate 
themselves at every moment into his eyes and 
whiskers. 

Margaret, as with rather a heavy heart she drove 
slowly home from the scene of gaiety where she 
alone (for with the exception of his she had not seen 
a single face she knew) had been solitary and un- 
amused, made sundry and very courageous resolu- 
tions to reproach that false and faithless Courty 
with the deception of which he had been guilty. It 
was " too bad," too heartless, too (almost) unpardon- 
able. Could it be — the idea just flashed through 
Daisie's mind, and was then hastily discarded as 
far too painful and impossible to be for a moment 
seriously entertained — could it be that he was 
ashamed of her? Could it be the demon of 
" finery " within which prompted this strange, this 
anomalous conduct in one who called himself a 
lover? and who was bound by all the laws of 
chivalry and of good society, to say nothing of the 
obligations of an affianced " sweetheart," to do the 
bidding of his ladye-love ? Full of such thoughts 

VOL. I. V 
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as these, and harassed by jealousies, suspicions^ 
and misgivings, the heiress beauty whose existence 
should, according to all outward appearance have 
been — 

** One sammer^s day, 
With all that she wished for, and all that she loved. 
Coming smiling around her sonny way," 

was, on the contrary, a young lady whose condition 
called for no small amount of pity. 

"You look tired, Daisie,'' Mrs. Lysley said. 
"We will have tea directly, and some nice cold 
lamb with it. You will be the better of it, dear^ 
and so shall I be for some of that pickled salmon 
they brought in at dinner-time. I told the waiters 
not to let it be eaten in the house ; and he seems 
an understanding sort of a young man (is looking 
for his shilling, I suppose, when we go away), so I 
daresay he minded what I said." 

Margaret turned away heart-sick and disgusted. 
The idea of devouring cold lamb, and looking on at 
the deglutition of vinegary salmon whilst her heart 
was so terribly sore, her woman's pride so miserably 
wounded ! And then, if Courteney, which was 
more than probable, were to choose that especial 
moment for his afternoon visit, what would he, 
what, indeed, could he think of people who dined 
at two, and ate a " heavy tea " with horrid cold 
meat and vulgar fish accompanying it at half-past 
seven ? 

They had but one sitting-room, and that a small 
one, in the comfortable, yet far from fashionable 
hotel in which they had taken up their quarters. 
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Economy was, as I. have already explained, the 
order of the day with the widow, and Margaret, 
dreading the possible imputation of wishing to be 
alone with her lover, had taken no steps to effect 
an alteration in this not always. expedient arrange- 
ment. It was seldom, indeed, and never except 
when circumstances rendered her interference abso- 
lutely, in her opinion, necessary, that she spoke to 
her mother of Courteney's tastes, his rights, and 
peculiarities at all; the present was, however, an 
occasion which called loudly for an exertion of her 
wiU. Mr. Travers might, before going to his luxu- 
riant apartments in St. Jameses Street to dress for 
dinner at the palace of a prince, take it into his 
head to pay a hurried visit to his humbler friends. 
But, because those friends were in a lower station 
than his own, and although they were guilty of the 
social crime of not " mixing " with the same set or 
sets which were habitually honoured by the pre- 
sence of the autocratic Courtene}^ it did not 
follow — so in her proud humility reasoned the 
heiress to ten thousand pounds per annum-— that he 
was to be disgusted by tastes and habits (the taste 
for lamb and tea, an^ the habit of dining at un- 
natural hours), which Mrs. Lysley, in her titter 
carelessness of her future son-in-law's prejudices, 
was preparing to display ^before his fastidious 
senses. 

" If you would wait a little, mother, before you 
order tea, I should be so glad/' said Margaret, 
deprecatingly. "It is only half-past seven now, 
and I am not in the least hungry." 

u 2 
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" I daresay not, my dear ; but, as it happens, I 
am ; but I know, as well as if you had told me, 
what is the reason why you want the tea put off; 
you are afraid of your fine gentleman calling while 
we are having it! I can see it aU, blind as you 
may think me, Daisie ; and I tell you, once for all, 
that no good can come of a marriage when a girl 
begins by being afraid of the man whose wife she is 
going to be." 

" But I am not afraid of Courteney. What 
makes you think so, mother ? " And Daisie's colour 
rose while she uttered an assertion which she knew 
full well to be untrue. 

" What makes me think so ? Oh ! a thousand 
things. A great many more than I can repeat. 
Lookers on, my dear, see a great deal more of the 
game than those who play, and I found out long ago 
that you daren't hold your own, no, not for a single 
moment, against Courteney Travers. Such an 
idea! A girl with ten thousand a year to be 
knuckling under to a man that's over head and ears 
in debt, and who would be in jail, it's my firm 
belief, to-morrow, if it wasnH generally known 
that he is going to marry Miss Lysley for her 
money." 

" For her money ! Oh mother ! " 

" Yes, I repeat that it is so ; and what's more, it 
shall never be cast back on me, that I, your own 
mother, didn't warn you of the truth. However, 
my dear, it is your affair, not mine. Thank good- 
ness, I am not going to be Mrs. Courteney Travers; 
though I do believe," she added, with an attempt 
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at jocularity, which certainly had not the effect of 
making Margaret smile, " that if the money had 
been mine instead of yours, Master Courteney 
would have been on his knees to me in no 
time." 

To this extraordinary and unprecedented sug- 
gestion Daisie did not condescend to make any 
reply. She had thrown off her bonnet, and was 
sitting at a window which had a view upon the 
square, her flushed cheek resting on her hand, and 
an air of lassitude and depression pervading her 
whole person. 

Mrs. Lysley, unmindful of her request, and 
perhaps convinced in her own mind that it was far 
too late for even such fashionable visitors as 
the one whom Margaret was evidently expecting, 
rang the bell for the meal in which her soul 
delighted. 

" Tea at once, if you please, waiter, and the 
salmon which I desired should be kept for 
me." 

The waiter bowed and withdrew, whilst Mar- 
garet, too proud to remonstrate farther, was seized 
with a sudden hope, dear as was the sight of her 
lover to her heart, that something or somebody, 
(what, or whom, she was too reckless much to care,) 
would stand in the way of Courteney's more than 
half-expected visit. 

The waiter, one of the briskest of his class (it 
was just possible, as Mrs. Lysley had remarked, 
that he might be looking forward to a douceur), 
executed with a promptitude which the widow fully 
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appreeiftted, the order he had received ; and Mar- 
garety who had by that time made up her mind 
that Gourten^ could not possibly come before his 
dinner; drew her chair to the table, and with a 
feeling of something very like relief, prepared to 
enjoy her tear. 

"Thatfs right, my dear," the widow said, when 
Mdrgareij who was blessed with a thoroughly 
healthy appetite, accepted the offer of a slice of 
lamb, *' never allow any man, husband or no hus- 
band, to interfere with your meals. There are 
some, IVe heard, who pretend to be that delicate 
about ladies^ appetites, that they can't bear to see 
them chew their victuals ! They wouldn't like it 
themselves, not they, if any of us were to watch, 
and object to every mouthful they put into their 
lips. I've no patience with such nonsense, and if 
I'd any one belonging to me who took up such a 
line as that, I'd pretty soon put a stop to it. 
' What ! not like me to eat pickled salmon ! ' I 
should say " (and the widow, as she spoke, helped 
herself to a second edition of her favourite dish). 
"*Well, if you don't, you must do the other thing, 
that's all.' " 

The good-himiour of the excellent lady was com^- 
pletely restored by the cheering influence of the 
uninebriating " cups " amongst which she found 
herself. There was buttered toast, too, prepared, 
a rare occurrence according to the widow's not 
unfrequent complaint, as buttered toast ought to 
be. It was one thing to have it sent up, thin and 
cold, with only one side (and that scantily) buttered, ' 
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and another to enjoy the old-fashioned luxury 
in perfection ; that is, well soaked in good salt 
butter, thick, yet not too thick, hot, and yet not 
sticking to the plate by dint of being baked in 
grease. 

" Never ate better buttered toast in all my life," 
the widow, with her mouth full of the vaunted 
delicacy, remarked, " The weather is a little warm 
for it perhaps " 

" Yes, and the smell of the room is dreadful," 
Margaret said. ''What with the toast, and the 
salmon, and the mint sauce—" 

Whether to this list of offending odours any others 
would have been added by the still anxious girl, 
there is now no means of ascertaining ; for at that 
moment the door was thrown open, and the 
energetic waiter announced, in as imposing a man- 
ner as he could assume, the name of Mr. Courteney 
Travers. 

To describe Margaret's feelings at this consum- 
mation of her worst fears, would be difficult, if not 
impossible. She could hardly have suffered more, 
I doubt even whether she would have suffered, in 
some respects, as much, if she had been found guilty 
of a crime. The room in which she was detected 
by the fastidious Courteney, in the very act of de- 
vouring cold meat and hot-buttered toast, was, on 
that breezeless May afternoon, oppressively hot and 
stuffy. Could he, the most refined and delicate 
of men, breathe, she asked herself, in an atmo- 
sphere so horrible as that in which he found her ? 
And what must he, coming to her, as he had done. 
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fresh from the society of those of his own high- 
bred class, think of those whose ways and 
habits were, as he must necessarily conclude, 
so utterly at variance with those to which he was 
accustomed. 

Happily for Daisie, the depth of her humble self- 
appraisement was unknown and unguessed-at by 
her lover, and the blush that spread on his entrance 
over cheek and throat caused her to look so won- 
derfully beautiful, that Courteney, who was, perhaps, 
accredited by Margaret with more " fastidious deli- 
cacy " than he really possessed, could, at the mo- 
ment, think of nothing save the loveliness of the 
girl whose flattering and genuine emotion (as he 
deemed it) at his advent, was very agreeable to his 
feelings. 

^^I had only five minutes to spare," he said, 
as Margaret, rising from the now hateful table, 
withdrew, her two hands clasped in his, with 
her only half-welcome lover, to the comparative 
retirement of the other end of the room — " only 
five minutes, and I am engaged to dine with the 
Harlingfords ; but I could not resist coming, 
darling'' (he thought, apparently, that she ought 
to be very grateful for that " small mercy '*), 
** and if I don't arrive till after the fish what does it 
signify ? " 

" Oh, but it does, dear ! " Margaret said, eagerly. 
" I would not have you uncomfortable, owing to me, 
for the world." 

''But I must be uncomfortable, dearest. I am 
safe to be wretched this evening, for I feel so 
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dreadfully in love, that if not. with you I must be 
miserable anywhere." 

Margaret held up a warning finger. The extreme 
empressement of his manner, the clasp of his strong 
arm round her slender waist, and the tenderness of 
his words and looks, emboldened her to utter the 
gentle reproach which, ever since she had detected 
his, what she mentally termed, disloyal act, she had 
prepared for the recreant Travers. 

" Oh Courteney, dear ! " she said, with a smile 
that totally took the sting from her hard words, 
** that can't be quite, quite true, at least it was not 
true three hours ago, or you would have come with 
us, instead of going with those wicked-looking men 
to admire all the beauties as they drove by in their 
carriages." 

" I saw no beauties, for I did not see you, my 
Margaret, and," he added in a whisper, " cannot 
you understand, love, that it was the *us' which 
kept me from you? What pleasure can we pos- 
sibly have in each other's society if a third party is to 
be looking, listening, commenting on all we say and 
do ? Besides I really had, as I told you, business 
at the Foreign OflSce, only finding that it could be 
got over sooner than I expected, I strolled into the 
park to look for you.*' 

Poor, simple Daisie ! Simple, at least, in all that 
concerned her exceeding love for and trust in him, 
the fact of her entire faith in his false representa- 
tions ought — (but human nature is so strangely 
constituted, that such a natural result was very 
far from being produced)-^to have greatly raised 
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Margaret in her lover's eyes. There are few, 
amongst the recognised and much bepraised good 
qualities appertaining to human nature, that are in 
reality so little valued, and so seldom productive of 
good to its possessors, as that same gift of simple 
truthfulness. The " simple " person is too often erro- 
neously taken for a fool, and the specious schemer, 
who finds a falsehood, (which it did not require the 
ingenuity of a Talleyrand to invent,) explicitly, and 
without hesitation, believed, is apt to feel a species 
of patronising contempt for the individual whom he 
has thus so easily succeeded in deceiving. He 
had gone, so Travers unblushingly averred, to look 
for her f And she, flattered, convinced, and happy 
in her unbounded confidence, could only smile her 
approbation, while she took, in her inmost heart, 
shame to herself for having, even for a passing 
moment, misjudged and vexed him. 

Previous to Courteney's departure for the dinner- 
party at Lord Harlingford's, he took occasion to 
seek and obtain Daisie's consent, contingent on her 
mother's approval, to change their present quarters 
for apartments during the forthcoming fortnight at 
the Star and Garter. 

" We shall be so much happier. Darling, in the 
country," Courty had said, and Margaret, knowing 
nothing of certain projects on Travers' part with 
which her presence in London might possibly in- 
terfere, yielded a willing consent to his wishes. It 
is just possible, that had she been aware of the 
extent to which Ascot Races, together with one or 
two little excitements characteristic of the London 
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Season at its acmd, were, at that especial time, 
occupying her lover's attention, and absorbing his 
interest, Margaret would have somewhat less cheer- 
fully acceded to the plan that had been laid down 
for her. 
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